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THE SCHOOL BOARD READERS. 

A NEW SEBIES OF 
STANDARD READING BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

SDITXD BT A TOBIOIB 

INBPECTOB OF SCHOOLS. 



The Editor of these Books being a eentleman of frt^t ezperienee, 
tbe Fablishera not only await with confidence the judgment of Teachen 
a* to their excellence, but they challenge comparison with any existing 
Series of Beaders, more rarticularly as they are fnmed exactly to meet 
the requirements of the aew Code of 1871, haying been compiled since 
its adoption. 

The distinetive features of this Series are as follows :— 

1. That each book contains within itself all that is necessary to 
fulfil the requirements of the New Code, 1871; that is to say, a Course 
.of Graduated Beading Lessons, Spelling and Dictation Exercises, and 
sufllcient Examples in Arithmetic tor home lessons for the whole year. 

2. That they are designed expressly for Schools under School 
Boards, as they contain no distinctiye denominational teaching. 

3. That Illustrations are introduced where they are considered 
necessary. 

4. That, in addition to their exactly meeting the requirements of 
the New Elementary Schools, the lowness of their price cannot fail to 
recommend them. 

6. That the Type, Paper, and Binding will be found all that can be 
desired. 

THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOW^S :— 

«. 4, 

Elikbhtabt Bkadihg Book, Part I., containing lessons in all 
t^9 short vowel sounds. Demy 18mo., 16 pages, in stiff wrapper, 

price 1 
Sx-lKEliVABT Bb ASXKO BooK, Part II., containing the long vowel 
sounds, and other monosyllables. Demy 18mo., 48 pages, in 

stiff wrapper, price 2 
Stasdabd I., containing Beading, Dictation, and Arithmetic. 

Demy ISmo., 96 pp., neat cloth, price 4 
StaksabdII., ditto „ 128 „ „ „ 6 

StaxtsabdIIL, ditto Fcap. 8to., 160 „ „ „ 9 

Stabdard lY., ditto „ 192 „ „ „ 1 

Staitoabd y., ditto Crown 8to., 266 „ „ ,,16 

BzANDABnyi., ditto, and Lessons on Scientific Subjects. 

Crown 8yo., 820 pp., neat cloth, price 2 
To be followed by a Series of Blbkbittabt Masuam on the Special 
Suijjeetg of the Bcrised Code. 

CHARLES GRIFFIN d C§., 10, Stationers' Hall Court, London. 
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STAITD ABJ) SELIQIOTTS WOEKS. 

ThirUenth EdtHon, embnoing all fhe Ittteat Discoveries and Explora- 
tions. Lar^e post 8to., 700 paees, handsome oloth, price 78. 6d., 

BIBLICAL CYCLOPJBDIA; or, Dictionary 



JJy 1 . , 

With Maps, prepared expressly by W. and A. E. JoKirsTOir, and 
nomerous Pictorial lUustrations. 
Third SditUm, Post 8to., handsome cloth antique, 8s. 6d. ; morocco, 16s. 

CLASSIFIED BIBLE, THE : an Analysis of 

the Holy Boriptures. By the Bev. Josv Eadik, D.D.. LL.D. 
Ittu8tr»t«d witn Maps. 
Thvrtp-Mecond Sdition* Cloth, 3b. 6d. ; bevelled boards, antique, red 
edges, 48. ; wboli calf, 6s. ; vtlfttiie morocco, IQs. 6d., 

CBUDEN'S CONCOBDANCE TO THE 

HOLr SCRIPTUBES. Br the Rev. John Basis, D.D., LL.D. 
With an Introduction by the Bev. Dr. Eivo. This has lone and 
deservedly borne the reputation of bein^ the comj^letest and best 
edition extant, and the present reduction in price will also cause it 
to be by far the cheapest published. 
Thirteenth Edition. Small Svo., cloth antique, red edges, 2b. 6d. j gilt 
back and edges, Ss. ; morocco, 7s. 6d., 

BADIB^S (DB.) DICTIONABY OP THE 

HOLY BIBL£ ; designed chiefly for the Use of Toung Persons. 
With numerous Illustrations. 
Boyal 4to., cloth, gilt edges, 21s. ; calf, gilt edges, 428. ; Levant morocco 
antique, f;ilt edges, 608., 

THE ALTIlR of THE HOUSEHOLD. A 

Series of Prayers and Selections from the Scriptures for Domestic 
Worship for every Morning and Evening in the Year. Edited 
by the Bev. Dr. Habbxs, with an Introduction by the Bev. W. 
LivnsAY ALBXjjrsxa, D.D. 
%* Also, Illustrated with a series of first-class Engravings on Steel, 

illustrative of some of the most important Events in the Old and If ew 

Testaments, at 6s. extra. 

Metenth Edition, Bevised and Enlarged, in handsome cloth, bevelled 
boards, 6s., 

CBEATION'S TESTIMONY TO ITS GOD : 

the Accordance of Science, Philosophy, and Bevelation. A Manual 
of the Evidences of Ilatural and Revealed Beligion, wiih especial 
reference to the Froeress of Science and Advance of Knowledge. 
By the Bev. Thomas BAea. 

BUNYAN'S FILGBIM'S FBOGBESS. With 

Life and Notes, Experimental and Practical, by William Masoh. 
Printed in large fype, and Illustrated wiUi full.page woodcuts, 
ozown 8vo., handsomely bound in gilt cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d« 

QHARLE8 QRIFFIN d CO., 10, Stationers' Halt Court, London, 
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PKEFACK ^ 

This book is intended as a higher Eeading-book, either for 
the First Class in the School or for Pupil-teachers. 

Selections are given from the best authors in prose and 
poetry, from Bacon and Chaucer to the present time, arranged 
in chronological order. 

In order to make the book complete, both for children 
in Standard VI. and for Pupil-teachers, suggestions and 
helps have been given for Composition, Analysis of Sentences, 
Letter-Writing, Essay- Writing, Paraphrase, and Punctuation. 
Lessons are also inserted in a few simple Scientific subjects. 

The Section devoted to Arithmetic wiU be found to contain 
a complete guide to Proportion, Vulgar Fractions, and Deci- 
mals, both as regards Eules and Examples. 



BEQUIEEMENTS OF THE NEW CODE, 1871. 

Keading. — To read with fluency and expression. 
Writing. — ^A short theme or letter, or an easy paraphrase. 
Arithmetic. — Proportion, Vulgar Fractions, and Decimals. 
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THE SCHOOL BOARD READERS. 



STANDARD Vl. 
SELECTIONS FROM PBOSE WEITEES, 

CHBOl^OLOaiCALLY ABBANGXD. 



FEANCIS BACON: 

1661—1626. 

Of Studies.— From his ''Essays:' 

Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability. Their 
•chief use for delight is in privateness and retiring ; for ornament, 
is in discourse ; and for ability, is in the judgment and disposition 
of business ; for expert men can execute, and perhaps judge of 
particulars, one by one ; but the general councils, and the plots 
and marshalling of affairs, come best from those that are learned. 
To spend too much time in studies is sloth ; to use them too 
mi^ch for ornament is affectation ; to make judgment wholly by 
Ttheir rules is the humour of a scholar ; they perfect nature and 
.are perfected by experience — ^for natural abilities are like natural 
,plants, that need pruning by study ; and studies themselyes do 
igive forth directions too much at large, except they be bounded 
in by experience. Crafty men contemn studies, simple men 
admire them, and wise men use them ; for they teach not their 
own use ; but that is a wisdom without them, and above them, 
won by observation. Bead not to contradict and confute, nor 
ix> believe and take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, 
but to weigh and consider. Some books are to be tasted, others 
to be swaSowed, and some few to be chewed and digested : that 
is, some books are to be read only in parts ; others to be read, but 
not curiously; and some few to be read wholly, and with 
.diligence and attention. Some books also may be read by deputy, 
4ind extracts made of them by others ; but that would be emy in 
the less* important ar^roents, and the meaner sort of books ; else 
Stilled books are, like common distilled waters, flashy things. 
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6 THE SCHOOL BOABD BEADEBS. [Stand*. 

Beading maketh a full man; conference a ready man; and 
writing an exact man i and therefore, if a man write little, he had 
need have great memory ; if he confer little, he had ijeed have a 
present wit ; and if he read little, he had need have much cunning,, 
to seem to know that he doth not. Histories make men wise ; 
poets, witty ; the mathematics, subtle ; natural philosophy, deep ; 
moral, grave; logic and rhetoric, able to contend: "studies, 
influence the manners ;" nay, there is no stand or impediment in 
the wit, but may be wrought out by fit studies ; like as diseases 
of the body may have appropriate exercises — ^bowling is 'good for 
the stone and reins, shooting for the lungs and breast, gentle 
walking for the stomach, riding for the head, and the like ; so, if 
a man's wit be wandering, let him study the mathematics, for in 
demonstrations, if his wit be called away never so little, he must 
begin again ; if his wit be not apt to distinguish^ or find difierences,. 
let him study the schoolmen, for they are hairsplitters ; if he be 
not apt to beat over matters, and to call upon one thing to prove 
and illustrate another, let him study the lawyers' cases — so every" 
defect of the mind may have a special receipt. 



JOHN MILTON: 

1608—1674. 

M'om " Areopagitica ;* a Speech for the Liberty of Uhlieensed 

Printing i to the Parliament of Mngland.^^ 

Am) that we are to hope better of all these supposed sects and 
schisms, and that we shall not need that solicitude, honest 
perhaps though over-timorous, of them that vex in his behalf, but 
shall laugh in the end, at those malicious applauders of our 
difierences, I have these reasons to persuade me. 

Mrst, when a city shall be as it were besieged and blocked 
about, her navigable river infested, inroads and incursions round, 
defiance and battle oft rumoured to be marching up even to her 
walls and suburb trenches, that then the people, or the greater 
part, more than at other times, wholly taken up with the study 
of highest and most important matters to be reformed, shotlld be 
disputing, reasoning, reading, inventing, discoursing, even to a 
ranty and admiration, things not before discoursed or written of, 
argues first a singular good-will, contentedness, and confidence in 
your prudent foresight and safe government. Lords and Commons ; 

• PertaiDing to the Areopagus, or Hill of Mars, at Athexi8» on which flk 
ponncil used to assemble. 
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and from thence derives itself tb a gallant bravery and well* 
grounded contempt of their enemies, as if there were no small 
number of a^ great spirits among us as his was, who when Borne 
was nigh besieged by Hannibal, being in the city, bought that 
piece- of ground at no cheap rate, whereon Hannibal himself 
encamped his own regiment. Next, it is a lively and cheerful 
presage of our happy success and victory. Por as in a body, 
when the blood is fresh, the spirits pure and vigorous, not only 
to vital but to rational faculties, and those in the acutest and the 
pertest operations of wit and subtlety, it at^es in what good 
. plight and constitution the body is, so when the cheerfulness of 
the people is so sprightly up, as that it has not only wherewith 
tp guard well its own freedom and safety, but to spare and to 
bestow upon the solidest and sublimest points of controversy, and 
new invention, it betokens us not degenerated, nor drooping to a 
fatal decay, but casting off the old and wrinkled skin of corrup- 
tion to outlive these pa^gs and wax young a^^ain, entering the 
glorious ways, of truth and prosperous virtue destined to become 
great and honourable in these latter ages. Methinks I see in ray 
mind a noble and puissant nation rousing herself like a strong 
man after deep, and sha^g her invincible locks : methinks I 
see her as an eagle mewing her mighty youth, and kindling her 
undazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam ; purging and unsealing 
her long-abused right at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance, 
while the whole noise of timorous and flocking birds, with those 
also that love the twilight, flutter about, amazed at what she 
means, and in their envious gabble would prognosticate a year of 
sectfr and schisms. 

WhsLt should ye do thrai P Should ye suppress all this flowery 
crop of knowledge and new light sprung up, and yet springing 
daily in this ci^P should ye set an oligarchy of twenty en- 
grossers over it^ to bring a famine upon, our minds again, when 
we shall know nothing but what is measured to us by their 
bushel P Bdieve it, Lords and Ccnnjnons, they wlio counsel ye 
to such a suppressing, do as good as bid ye suppress yourselves ; 
and I will soon show how. If it be desired to know the imme- 
diate cause of all this free writing and free speaking, there 
cannot be assigned a truer than your own mild, and free, and 
humane government; it is the liberty. Lords and Commons, 
which your own valorous and happy counsels have purchased 
us, liberty which is the nurse of all great wits ; this is that 
.which hath rarifled and enlightened our spirits like the influence 
of heaven; this is that which hath enfranchised, enlarged, 
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and lifted up our apprebensions degrees above tbemselves. 
Ye cannot make us now less capable, less knowing) less 
eagerly pursuing of tbe truth, unless ye make yourselves, 
that made us so, less the lovers, less the founders of our 
true liberty. We can grow ignorant again, brutish, formal, and 
slavish, as ye found us; but you then must first become that 
which ye cannot be, oppressive, arbitrary, and tyrannous, as they 
were from whom ye nave freed us. That our hearts are now 
more capacious, our thoughts more erected to the search and 
expectation of greatest and exactest things, is the issue of your 
own virtue propagated in us ; ye caniiot suppress that unless ye 
reinforce an abrogated and merciless law, that fathers may despatch 
at will their own children. And who shall then stick closest to 
ye, and excite others P not he who takes up arms for coat and 
conduct, and his four nobles of Danegelt.* Although I dispraise 
not the defence of just immunities, yet love my peace better, if 
that were all. Give me the kberty to know, to utter, and to 
argue freely according to conscience, above all liberties. 



EDWAED HYDE, EAEL OF CLAEENDON: 
1608—1674. 

Adventures of Charles 11. after the Battle of Worcester. — 

From " History of the BehellionJ* 

[Charles II., after the battle of Worcester, concealed himself in a wood.] 

When the darkness of the night was over, after the king had 
cast himself into that wood, he discerned another man, who had 
gotten upon an oak in the same wood, near the place where the 
king had rested himself, and had slept soundly. The man upon 
the tree had first seen the king and knew him, and came down to 
him, and was known to the king, being a gentleman of the 
neighbour county of Stafibrdshire, who had served his late Majesty 
dunng the war, and had now been one of the few who resorted to 
the kmg after his coming to Worcester. His name was Careless, 
who had had a command of foot, about the degree of a captain, 
under the Lord Loughborough. He persuaded the king, since 
it could not be safe for him to go out of the wood, and that, aa 
soon as it should be fully light, the wood itself would probably be 
visited by those of the countiy, who would be searching to find 

* Dane-gold, or tax levied by the Anglo-Saxons to meet the ootlay 
requisite for the defence of the country against the Danes. 
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those whom they might make prisoners, that he would get up 
into that tree where he had been, where the boughs were so thick 
with leaves that a man would not be discovered there without a 
narrower inquiry than people usually make in places which they 
do not suspect. The king thought it good counsel ; and, with 
the other's help, climbed into the tree, and then helped his com- 
panion to ascend after him, where they sat all that day, and 
securely saw many who came purposely into the wood to look 
after them, and heard all their discourse, how they would use the 
king himself if they could take him. ... 

The day being spent in the tree, it was not in the king's power 
to forget that he had lived two days with eating very little, and 
two nights with as little sleep ; so that, when the night came, he 
was wuling to make some provision for both ; and he resolved, 
with the advice and assistance of his corrpanion, to leave his 
blessed tree ; and, when the night was dark, they walked through 
the wood into those enclosures which were farthest from any 
highway, and making a shift to get over hedges and ditches, after 
walking at least eight or nine miles, which were the more grievous 
to the king by the weight of his boots — for he could not put them 
off when he cut off his hair, for want of shoes — before morning 
they came to a poor cottage, the owner whereof being a Soman 
Catholic, was known to Careless. He was called up, and as soon 
as he knew one of them, he easily concluded in what condition 
they both were, and presently carried them into a little bam full 
of hay, which was a better lodging than he had for himself. But 
when they were there, and had conferred with their host of the 
news and temper of the country, it was agreed that the danger 
would be the greater if they stayed together ; and therefore that 
Careless should presently be gone, and should, within two days, 
send an honest man to the king, to guide him to some other place 
of security ; and in the meantime his Majesty should stay upon 
the hay-mow. The poor man had nothing for him to eat, hut 
promised him good butter-milk ; and so he was once more left 
alone, his companion, how weary soever, departing from him 
before day, the poor man of the house knowing no more than 
that he was a friend of the captain's, and one of those who had 
escaped from Worcester. The king slept very well in his lodging, 
till the time that his host brought him a piece of bread and a 
great pot of butter-milk, which he thought the best food he ever 
Bad eaten. ... 

After he had rested upon this hay-mow and fed upon this diet 
two days and two nights, in the evening before the third night. 
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another fellow, a little above the condition of his host, came to the 
house, sent from Careless, to conduct the king to another house, 
more out of any road near which any part of the army was like 
to march. It was above twelve miles that he was. to go, and was 
to use the same caution he had done the first night, not to go in 
any common road, which his guide knew well how to avoid. Here 
he now dressed himself, changing clothes with his landlord ; he 
had a great mind to have kept his own shirt ; but he considered, 
that men are not sooner discovered by any mark in disguises than 
by having fine linen in ill clothes ; and so he parted with his shirt 
too, and took the same his poor host had then on. Though he had 
foreseen that he must leave his boots, and his landlord had ta^Qi), 
the best care he could to provide an old pair of shoes, yet they 
were not easy to him when he first put them on, and in a short 
time after grew very grievous to him. In this equipage he set 
out from his first lodging in the beginning .of the night, under 
the conduct of this guide, who guided him the nearest way, 
crossing over hedges and ditches, that they might be in least 
danger of meeting passengers. This was so grievous a march, 
and he was so tired, that he was even ready to despair, a^d to 
prefer being taken and suffered to rest before purchasing hi& 
safety at that price. His shoes had, after a few miles, hurt him 
80 much that he had thrown them away, and walked the rest of 
the way in his ill stockings, which were quickly worn out ; and 
his feet, with the thorns in getting over hedges, and with the 
stores in other places, were so hurt and wounded, that he many 
times cast himself on the ground, with a desperate and obstinat^ 
resolution to rest there till the morning, that he might shift with 
less torment, what hazard soever he run. But his stout guide 
still prevailed with him to make a new attempt, sometime^ 

Eromising that the^way should be better, and sometimes assuring 
im that he had but little farther to go ; and in this distress and 
perplexity, before the morning they arrived at the house designed ; 
which, though it was better than that which he had left, his 
lodging was st'.ll in the bam, upon straw inst^*ad of hay, a place 
being made as easy in it as the expectation of a guest could dis- 
pose it. Here he had such meat and porridge as such people use 
to have, with which, but especially with the butter and the cheese, 
he thought himself well feasted ; and took the best care he could, 
to be supplied with other, little better, shoes and stockings ; and 
after his feet were enough recovered that he could go, he waa 
conducted from thence to another poor house, within such a 
distance as put him not to much trouble ; for having not yet iik 
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his thought which way or by what means to make his escape, all 
that was designed was only, by shifting from one house to 
another, to avoid discovery* 



JOHN EVELYN: 

1620—1706, 

Aecount of the Great Fire of London. 

1666. 2nd Sept. This fatal night, about ten, began that 
deplorable fire near Fish Street, in London. 

3rd. The fire continuing, after dinner I took coach with my 
wife and sod, and went to the Bank-side Hn Southwark, where we 
beheld that dismal spectacle, the whole city in dreadful flames 
near the w-ater-side ; all the houses from the bridge, all Thames 
Street, and upwards towards Gheapside, down to the Three^ 
Cranes, were now consumed. 

The fire having continued all this night (if I may call that 
night which was as light as day for ten miles round about, after 
a dreadful manner), when conspiring with a fierce eastern wind 
in a very dry season ; I went on foot to the same place, and saw 
the whole south part of the city burning from Cheapside to the 
Thames, and all along ComhiE (for it kindled back against the 
wind as well as forward), Tower Street, Fenchurch Street, Grace- 
church Street, and so along to Bainard's Castle, and was now 
taking hold of St. Paul's Church, to which the scaffolds con- 
tributed exceedingly. The conflagration was so universal, and. 
the people so astonished, that from the begiuning, I know not by 
what despondency or fate, they hardly stirred to quench it ; so 
that there was. nothing heard or seen but crying out and lamenta- 
tion, running about like distracted creatures, without at all at- 
tempting to save even their goods ; such a strange consternation 
there was upon them, so as it burned both in breadth and length, 
the churches, public halls, exchange, hospitals, monuments, and 
ornaments, leaping after a prodigious manner from house to house 
and street to street, at great distances one from the other; for the 
beat, with a long set of fair and warm weather, had even ignited 
the air and prepared the materials to conceive the fire, which 
devoured after an incredible manner, houses, furniture, and every- 
thing. Here we saw the Thames covered with goods floating, all 
the barges and boats laden with what some had time and courage 
to save, as, on the other, the carts, &c., carrying out to the fields. 
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which for many miles were strewed with moveables of all sorte, 
^nd tents erecting to shelter both people and what goods they 
?ould get away. Oh the miserable and calamitous spectacle! 
"(uch as haply the world had not seen the like since the 
foundation of it, nor be out done till the universal conflagration. 
AH the sky was of a fiery aspect, like the top of a burning oven, 
the light seen above forty miles round about for many nights. 
God p;rant my eyes may never behold the like, now seeing above 
10,000 houses all in one flame: the noise and cracking and 
thunder of the impetuous flames, the shrieking of women and 
children, the hurry of people, the fall of towers, houses, and 
churches was like an hideous storm, and the air all about so hot 
and inflamed, that at last one was not able to approach it ; so that 
they were forced to stand still and let the flames burn on, which 
they did for near two miles in length and one in breadth. The 
clouds of smoke were dismal, and reached upon computation near 
fifty miles in length. Thus I lefb it this afternoon burning, a 
resemblance of Sodom or the last day. London was, but is no 
more! 

4th. The burning still rages, and it has now gotten as far ad the 
Inner Temple, all Fleet Street, the Old Bailey, Lud^ate Hill, 
Warwick Lane, Newgate, Paul's Chain, Watling Street, now 
fiamin^, and most of it reduced to ashes ; the stones of St. Paul's 
flew like granfdos, the melting lead running down the streets in 
a stream, and tne very pavements glowing with fiery redness, so 
as no horse nor man was able to tread on them, and the demoli- 
tion had stopped all the passages, so that no help could be applied. 
The eastern wind still more impetuously drove the flames fo!rward. 
Nothing but the almighty power of G-od was able to stop them, 
for vain was the help of man. 

5th. It crossed towards Whitehall ; oh the confusion there was 
then at that court ! It pleased his Majesty to command me 
among the rest to look an;er the quenching of Fetter Lane end, 
to preserve, if possible, that part of Holbom, whilst the rest of 
the gentlemen took their several posts (for now they began to 
bestir themselves, and not till now, who hitherto had stood as 
men intoxicated, with their hands across), and began to consider 
that nothing was likely to put a stop, but the blowing up of so 
many houses as might make a wider gap than any had yet been 
made by the ordinary method of pulling them down with engines ; 
this some stout seamen proposed early enough to have saved 
nearly the whole city, but this some tenacious and avaricioiis men, 
aldermen, &c., would not permit, because their houses must have 
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been of the first. It was therefore now commanded to be 
practised, and my concern being particularly for the hospital of 
St. Bartholomew, near Smithfield, where I had many wounded 
and sick men, made me the more diligent to promote it, nor was 
my care for the Savoy less. It now pleased G-od, by abating the 
-wind, and by the industry of the people, infusing a new spirit into 
them, that the fury of it began sensibly to abate about noon, so 
as it came no farther than the Temple westward, nor than the 
• entrance of Smithfield north ; but continued all this day and 
night so impetuous towards Cripplegate and the Tower, as made 
us all despaur. It also broke out again in the Temple, but the 
courage of the multitude persisting, and many houses being blown 
iip» such gaps and desolations were soon made, as with the former 
three days' consumption, the black fire did not so vehemently urge 
upon the rest as formerly. There was yet no standing near the 
burning and glowing ruins by near a furlong's space. 

The coal and wood wharfs, and magazines of oil, rosin, <&c., did 
infinite mischief, so as the invective which a little^ before. I had 
dedicated to his Majesty and published, giving warning what 
might probably be the issue of suffering those shops to be in the 
cily, was looked on as a prophecy 

The poor inhabitants were dispersed about St. George's Fields 
and Moorfields, as far as Highgate, and several miles in circle, 
some under tents, some under miserable huts and hovels, many 
without a rag or any necessary utensils, bed, or board ; who from 
delicateness, riches, and easy accommodations in stately and well- 
furnished houses, were now reduced to extremest misery and 
poverty. 

In this calamitous condition I returned with a sad heart to my 
house, blessinjg and adoring the mercy of Gtod to me and mine, 
who in the midst of aU this ruin was like Lot, in my little Zoar, 
safe and sound. 

7th; I went this morning on foot from Whitehall as far as London 
Bridge, tlirough the late Fleet Street, Ludgate Hill, by St. Paul's, 
Cbeapside, Exchange, Bishopsgate, Aldersgate, and out to Moor- 
fields, thence through Comhill, <&c., with extraordinary difficulty, 
clambering over heaps of yet smoking rubbish, and firequently 
mistaking where I was. The ground under my feet was so ho^ 
that it even burnt the soles of my shoes. In the meantime his 
Majesty got to the Tower by water, to demolish the houses 
about the gralT, which being built entirely about it, had they 
taken fire and attacked the White Tower where the magazine 
of powder lay, would undoubtedly not only have beaten down and 
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destroyed all the bridge, but sunk and tom the vessels in the 
Ay&Ty and rendered the demolition beyond all expression for 
several miles about the country. 

At my return I was infinitely concerned to find that goodly 
church, St. Paul's, now a sad ruin, and that beautiful portico (for 
structure comparable to any in Europe, as not long before re- 
paired by the King) now rent in piecfes, flakes of vast stone split 
asunder, and nothing remaining entire but the inscription in the 
architrave, showing by whom it was built, which had not one 
letter of it defeced. It was astonishing to see what immense 
stones the heat had in a manner calcined, so that all the orna- 
ments, columns, friezes, and projectures of massy Portland stone 
flew off, even to the very roof, where a sheet of lead covering a great 
space was totally melted ; the ruins of the vaulted roof Mling 
broke into St. Paith's, which being filled with the magazines of 
books belonging to the stationers, and carried thither for safety, 
they were all consumed, burning for a week following. It is also 
observable that the lead over the altar at the east end was un- 
touched, and among the divers monuments, the body of one 
bishop remained entire. Thus lay in ashes that most venerable 
church, one of the most ancient pieces of early piety in the Chris- 
tian world, besides near one hundred more. The lead, ironwork, 
bells, plate, <&c., melted; the exquisitely wrought Mercers* 
Chapel, the sumptuous Exchange, the august fabric of Christ 
Church, all the rest of the Companies* Halls, sumptuous buildings, 
arches, all in dust ; the fountains dried up and ruined, whilst the 
very waters remained boiling; the vdragoes of subterranean 
cellars, wells,, and dungeons, formerly warehouses, still burning 
in stench and dark clouds of smoke, so that in five or six miles 
traversing about, I did not see one load of timber unconsamed, 
nor many stones but what were calcined white as snow. The 
people who now walked about the ruins appeared like men in a 
dismal desert, or rather in some great city laid waste by a cruel 
enemy; to which was added the stench that came from some poor 
creatures' bodies, beds, <&e. Sir Thomas Gh*esham'B statue, 
though fallen from its niche in the Boyal Exchange, remained 
entire, when all those of the kings since the Conquest were broken 
to pieces ; also the standard in Comhill, and Queen Elizabeth's 
effigies, with some arms on Ludgate, continued with but little 
detriment, whilst the vast iron chains of the eily streets, hinges, 
bars and gates of prisons, were many of them melted and reduced 
to cinders by the vehement heat. I was'not able to pass through 
ibny of the narrow streets, but kept the widest, the ground and 
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air, smoke and fiery vapour, continued so intense, that mv hair 
\yas almost singed, and my feet insufferably surheated. The bye 
lanes and narrower streets were quite filled up with rubbish, nor 
could one have known where he was, but by the ruins of some 
church or hall, that had some remarkable tower or pinnacle re- 
maining. I then went towards Islington and Highgate, where 
one might have seen 200,000 people of all ranks and degrees, 
dispersed and lying along by their neaps of what they could save 
from the fire, deploring their loss, and though ready to perish for 
hunger and destitution, yet not asking one penny for relief, 
which to me appeared a stranger sight than any I had yet 
beheld. His Majesty and council indeed took all imaginable care 
for their relief, by proclamation fbr the country to come in and 
refresh them with provisions. In the midst of all this calamity 
and confusion, there was, I know not how, an alarm begun that 
the Trench and Dutch, with whom we are now in hostility, were 
not only landed, but even entering the city. There was in truth 
some days before great suspicion of those two nations joining ; 
and now that they had been the occasion of firing the town. 
This report did so terrify, that on ^ a sudden there was such an 
uproar and tumult, that they ran from their goods, and taking 
*wnat weapons they could come at, they could not be stopped from 
falling on some of those nations whom they casually met, with- 
out sense or reason. The clamour and peril grew so excessive, 
that it made the whole court amazed, and they did with infinite 
pains and great difficulty reduce and appease the people, sending 
troops of soldiers and guards to cause them to retire into the 
fields again, where they were watched all this night. 1 left them 
pretty quiet, and eame home efficiently weary and broken. 
Their spirits thus a little calmed, and the affright abated, they 
now began, to repair into the suburbs about the city, where such 
as had friends or opportunity got shelter for the present, to which 
his Majesty's proclamation fdso invited them. 



SAMUEL PEPYS: 

1632—1703. 

The JBrogrezB of the Great Flague of London. 

Apbil 80th. Great fears of the sickness here in the city, it being 
«itid that two or three houses are already shut up. God preserve 
us all! 
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May 7th. The hottest day that ever I felt in my life. . This 
day, much against my will, I did in Drury Lane see two or three 
houses marked with a red cross upon the doors, and " Lord 
have mercy upon lis " writ there ; which was a sad sight to 
me, being the first of the kind that to my remembrance I ever 
saw. 

July 12th. A solemn fast-day for the plague growing upon us. 

13th. Above 700 died of the plague this week. 

18th. I was much troubled this day to hear at Westminster 
hpw the officers do bury the dead in the open Tuttle-fields, pre- 
tending want of room elsewhere. 

26th. The king having dined, he came down, and I went in the 
barge with him, I sitting at the door. Down to Woolwich (and 
there I just saw, and kissed my wife, and saw some of her paint- 
' ing, which is very curious ; and away again to the king), and 
back again with him in the barge, heariiig him and the duke talk, 
and seeing and observing their manner of discourse. And, Q-od 
forgive me ! though I admire them with all the duty possible, yet 
the more a man considers and observes them, the less he finds of 
difference between them and other men, though they are both 
princes of great nobleness and spirits. The Duke of Monmouth 
is the most skittish, leaping gallant that ever I saw, always, 
in action, vaulting or leaping or clambering. Sad news of the 
deaths of so many in the parish of the plague, forty last 
night. The bell always going. The sickness is got into our 
parish this week, and is got, indeed, everywhere ; so that I begin 
to think of setting things in order, which I pray God enable me 
to put both as to soul and body. 

28th. Set out with my lady Sandwich all alone with her with 
six horses to Dagenhams, going by water to the Ferry. And a 
pleasant going, and a good ^isieourse ; and when there, very merry, 
and the young couple now well acquainted. But, oh I to see 
in what fear all the people here do live. How they are afraid of 
us that come to them, insomuch that I am troubled at it, and wish 
myself away. But some cause they have ; for the chd-plain, with 
whom but a week or two ago we were here mighty high disputing, 
is since fallen into a fever and dead, being gone hence to a friend's 
a good way off. A sober and healthful man. These considera- 
tions make us all hasten the marriage, add resolve it upon Monday 
next. 

30th. It was a sad noise to hear our bell to toll and ring so 
often to-day, either for deaths or burials ; I think five or six 
times. 
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31st. Thus I ended this month with the greatest joj that ever 
I did any in mj life, because I have spent tne greatest part of it 
with abundance of icy, and honour, and pleasant journeys, and 
brave entertainment, and without cost of money ; and at last live 
to see the business ended with great content on all sides. Thus 
we end this month, as I said, {dter the greatest glut of content 
that ever I had ; only under some difficulty because of the plague, 
which grows mightily upon us, the last week being about 1,700 or 
1,800 dead of the plague. 

August 3rd. To Dagenhams. All the way people, citizens, 
walking to and fro, inquire how the plague is in the City this week 
by the bill; which by chance, at Greenwich, I had heard was 
2,020 of the plague, and 3,000 and odd of all diseases. By and by, 
met my Lord Crewe returning ; Mr. Marr telling me by the way 
how a maid-servant of Mr. John "Wright's (who lives thereabouts) 
falling sick of the plUgue, she was removed to an outhouse, and a 
nurse appointed to look to her ; who, being once absent, the maid 
got out of the house at the window, and ran away. The nurse 
coming a-knocking, and having no answer believed she was dead, 
and went and told Mr. Wright so ; who and his lady were in 
great strait what to do to get her buried. At last resolved to go 
to Brentwood hard by, being in the parish, and there get people 
to do it. But they would not ; so he went home full of trouble, 
and in the way met the wench walking over the common, which 
frightened him worse than before ; and was forced to send people 
to take her, which he did ; and they got one of the pest coaches 
and put her into it to carry her to a pesthouse. And passing in 
a narrow lane Sir Anthony Browne, with his brother and some 
friends in the coach, met this coach with the curtains drawn 
close. The brother being a young man, and believing there might 
be some lady in it that would not be seen, and the way being 
narrow, he thrust his head out of his own into her coach, and to 
look, and there saw somebody look very ill, and in a sick drees, 
which the coachman also cried out upon. Presently they came 
up to some people that stood looking after it, and to)^ our gallants 
that it was a maid of Mr. Wright's, carried away sick of the 
plague; which put the young gentleman into a fright, had almost 
cost him his life, but is now well again. 

8th. To my office a little, and then to the Duke of Albemarle's 
about some business. The streets empty all the way, now even 
in London, which is a sad sight. And to Westminster Hall, 
where talking, hearing very sad stories from Mrs. Mumford; 
among others, of Mr. Mitchell's sons' femily. And Poor Will, 

B 
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that used to sell us ale at the Hall door, his wife and three 
children died, all I think in a day. So home through the city 
again, wishing I may have taken no ill in going ; but I will go, 1 
think, no more thither. 

Slat. TJp, and after putting several things in order to my 
removal to "Woolwich, the plague having a great increase this 
week, beyond all expectation, of almost 2,000, making the general 
bill 7,000, odd 100 ; and the plague above 6,000. Thus this month 
ends with great sadness upon the public, through the greatness 
of the plague everywhere through the Hngdom almost. Every- 
day sadder and sadder news of its increase. In the City died this 
week 7,496, and of them 6,102 of the plague. But it is feared that 
the true number of the dead this week is near 10,000 ; partly 
from the poor that cannot be taken notice of through the greatness 
of the number, and partly from the Quakers and others, that will 
not have any bell ring for them. 

September 3rd (Lord's day). Up, and put on my coloured silk 
siiit, very fine, and my new periwig, bought a good while since, 
but durst not wear, because the plague was in Westminster when 
I bought it 5 and it is a wonder what will be the fashion after the 
plague is done, as to periwigs, for nobody will dare to buy any 
hair, for fear of the infection, that it had been cut off the heads 
of people dead of the plague My Lord Brouncker, Sir J. 
Minnes, and I, up to the vestry, at the desire of the justices of 
the peace, in order to the doing something for the keeping of the 
plague from growing; but, oh! to consider the madness of 
people of the town, who will (because they are forbid) come in 
crowds along with the dead corpses to see them buried ; but we 
agreed on some orders for the prevention thereof. Among other 
stories, one was very passionate, methought, of a complaint 
brought against a man in the town for taking a child from London 
from an infected house. Alderman Hooker told us it was the 
child of a very able citizen in Gracious Street, a saddler, who had 
buried all the rest of his children of the plao:ue, and himself and 
wife now beiii^ shut up, and in despair of escaping, did desire 
only to save the life of this little child ; and so prevailed to have 
it received stark naked into the arms of a friend, who brought it 
(having put it into new clothes) to Greenwich ; where, upon 
hearing the story, we did agree it should be permitted to be 
received and kept in the town. 

20th. To Lambeth. But, alas ! what a sad time it is to see 
no boats upon the river, and grass grows all up and down White 
Hall court, and nobody but poor wretches in the streets I ajid. 
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which is worst of all, the Duke showed us the number of the 
plague this week, brought in the last night, from the Lord 
Mayor ; that it is increased about 600 more than the last, which 
is quite contrary to our hopes and expectations, from the coldness 
of the late season. Eor the whole general number is 8,297, 
and of them the plague 7,165; which is more in the whole 
by above 50 than the biggest biU yet : which is very grievous on 
us all. 

October 16th. I walked to the Tower ; but, oh ! how empty 
the streets are and melancholy, so many poor sick people in the 
streets full of sores : and so many sad stories overheard as I 
walk, everybody talking of this dead, and that man sick, and so 
many in this place, and so many in that. And they tell me 
that, in Westminster, there is never a physician, and but one 
apothecary left, all being dead ; but that there are great hopes of 
a great decrease this week : Q-od send it ! 

29th. In the streets did overtake and almost run upon two 
women crying and carrying a man's coffin between them; I 
suppose the husband of one of them, which, methinks, is a sad 
thing. 

November 27th. I into London, it being dark night, by a 
hackney coach ; the first I have durst to go in many a day, and 
with great pain now for fear. But it being unsafe to go by water 
in the dark and frosty cold, and unable, being weary with my 
morning walk, to go on foot, this was my only way. Few people 
yet in the streets, nor shops open, here and there twenty in a 
place almost ; though not above five or six o'clock at night. 

SOth. Great joy we have this week in the weekly bill, it being 
come to 544 io all, and but 333 of the plague, so that we are 
encouraged to get to London as soon as we can. 

January 5. I with my Lord Brouncker and Mrs. Williams, 
by coach with four horses to London, to my lord's house in 
Covent Garden. But, oh! what staring to see a nobleman's 
coach come to town; and porters everywhere bow to us; and 
such begging of beggars I and delightful it is to see the town full 
of people again ; and shops begin to open, though in many places 
seven or eight together, and more, all shut ; but yet the town is 
full compared with what it used to be ; I mean the City end ; for 
Covent Garden and Westminster are yet very empty of people, no 
court nor gentry being there. 

22nd. l^e first meeting of Gresham College since the plague. 
Dr. Goddard did fill us with talk, in defence of his and his fellow- 
physicians going out of town in the plague time ; saying, that their 
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particular patients were most gone out of town» and they left at 
liberty ; and a great deal more, &c. 

30th. This is the first time that I have been in the church since 
I left London for the plague, and it frighted me indeed to go 
through the church more than I thought it could have done, to 
see 80 many graves lie so high upon the churchyards, where people 
have been buried of the plague. I was much troubled at it, and 
do not think to go through it again a good while. 

February 4th (Lord's day). And my wife and I th^ first time 
together at church since the plague, and now only because of Mr. 
Mills his coming home to preach his first sermon, expecting a 
great excuse for his leaving the parish before anybody went, and 
now staying till all are come home : but he made a very poor and 
short excuse, and a bad sermon. It was a irost, and had snowed 
last night, which covered the graves in the churchyard, so I was 
the less afraid for going through. 



JOHN LOCKE: 

1632—1704. 

Of Practice a/nd Habits. — From " The Conduct of the Human 
Understandvrigy 

We are born with faculties and powers capable of almost any- 
thing, such at least as would carry us further than can be easily 
imagined ; but it is only the exercise of those powers which 
gives us ability and skill in anything, and leads us towards per- 
fection. 

A middle-aged ploughman will scarce ever be brought to the 
carriage and language of a gentleman, though his body be as 
well proportioned, and his joints as supple, and his natural parts 
not any way inferior. The legs of a dancing-master, and the 
fingers of a musician, fall, as it were, naturally without thought 
or ^ains into regular and admirable motions. Bid them change 
their parts, and they will in vain endeavour to produce like 
motions in the members not used to them, and it will require 
length of time and long practice to attain but some degrees of a 
like ability. What incredible and astonishing actions do we find 
rope-dancers and tumblers bring their bodies to ! not but that 
sundry in almost all manual arts are as wonderful ; but I name 
those which the world takes notice of for such, because, on that 
very account, they give money to see them. All these admired 
motions, beyond the reach, and almost conception of unpHictised 
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spectators, are nothing but the mere effects of use abd industry in 
men whose bodies have nothing peculiar in them from those of the 
amazed lookers on. 

As it is in the body, so it is in the mind ; practice makes it 
what it is ; and most even of thoee excellences which are looked on 
as natural endowments, will be found, when examined into more 
narrowly, to be the product of exercise, and to be raised to that 
pitch only by repeated actions. Some men are remarked for 
pleasantness in raillery, others for apologues and apposite divert- 
ing stories. This is apt to be taken for the effect of pure nature, 
and that the rather because it is not got by rules ; and those who 
excel in either of them, never purposely set themselves to the 
study of it as an art to be learned. But yet it is true, that at 
first some lucky hit which took with somebody, and gained him 
commendation, encouraged him to try again, inclined his thoughts 
and endeavours that way, till at lasb he insensibly got a facility in 
it without perceiving how; and that is attributed wholly to 
nature, whicn was much more the effect of use and practice. I do 
not deny that natural disposition may often give the first rise to it ; 
but that never carries a man far without use and exercise, and it 
is practice alone that brings the powers of the mind as well as 
those of the body to their perfection. Many a good poetic vein is 
buried under a trade, and never produces anything for want of 
improvement. We see the ways of discourse and reasoning are very 
different, even concerning the same matter, at court and in the 
university. And he that will go but from Westminster Hall to 
the Exchange, will find a different genius and turn in their ways 
of talking ; and one cannot think that all whose lot fell in the 
City were born with different parts from those who were bred at 
the university or inns of court. 

To what purpose all this, but to show that the difference, so 
observable in men's understandings and parts, does not arise so 
much from the natural faculties as acquired habits ? He would 
be laughed at that should go about to make a fine dancer out of 
a country hedger, at past fifty. And he will not have much 
better success who shall endeavour at that age to make a man 
reason well, or speak handsomely, who has never been used to it, 
though you should lay before him a collection of all the best pre- 
cepts of logic or oratory. Nobody is made anything by hearing 
of rules, or laying them up in his memory ; practice must settle 
the habit of doing without reflecting on the rule ; and you may 
as well hope to make a good painter or musician, extempore, by a 
lecture and instruction in the arts of music and painting, as a 
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coherent thinker, or strict reasoner, by a set of rules, showing him 
wherein right reasoning consists. 

This being so, that defects and weakness in men's understand- 
ings, as well as other faculties, come from want of a right use of 
their own minds, I am apt to think the fault is generally mislaid 
npon nature, and there is often a complaint of want of parts, 
when the fault lies in want of a due improvement of them. We 
see men frequently dexterous and sharp enough in making a 
bargain, who, when you reason with them about matters of 
religion, appear perfectly stupid. 



JONATHAN SWIFT. 

1667—1745. 

The Spider and the Bee. 

Upon the highest comer of a large window in the library there 
dwelt a certain spider swollen up to the first magnitude by the 
destruction of infinite numbers of flies, whose spoils lay scattered 
before the gates of his palace, like human bones before the cave 
of some giant. The avenues to his castle were guarded with 
turnpikes and palisadoes, all after the modern way of fortification. 
After you had passed several courts you came to the centre, 
wherein you might behold the constable himself in his own lodg- 
ings, which had windows fronting to each avenue, and ports to 
sally out on all occasions of prey or defence. In this mansion he 
had for some time dwelt in peace and plenty, without danger to 
his person by swallows from above, or to his palace by brooms 
from below — when it was the pleasure of fortune to conduct 
thither a wandering bee, to whose curiosity a broken pane in the 
glass had discovered itself, and in he went, where, expatiating awhile, 
he at last happened to alight upon one of the outward walls of the 
spider's citadel, which, yielding to the uuequal weight, sunk down 
to the very foundation. Thrice he endeavoured to force his pas- 
sage, and thrice the centre shook. The spider within, feeling the 
terrible convulsion, supposed at first that nature was approaching 
to her final dissolution ; or else that Beelzebub, with all his legions, 
was come to revenge the death of many thousands of his subjects 
whom his enemy had slain and devoured. However, he at length 
valiantly resolved to issue forth and meet his fate. Meanwhile 
the bee had acquitted himself of his toils, and, posted securely 
at some distance, was employed in cleansing his wings, and dis- 
engaging them from the ragged remnants of the cobweb. 
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By this time the spider was adventured out, when, beholding 
the chasms, the ruins, and dilapidations of his fortress, he was 
very near at his wits' end ; he stormed and swore like a madman, 
and swelled till he was ready to burst. At length, casting his 
eye upon the bee, and wisely gathering causes from events — ^for 
they knew each other by sight, — " Eogue, rogue," cried the spider, 
you should have more respect to a person whom all the world 
allows to be so much your betters." "By my troth," says the 
bee, " the coQiparison will amount to a very good jest ; and you 
will do me the favour to let me know the reasons that all the 
world is pleased to use in so hopeful a dispute." At this the 
spider, having swelled himself into the size and posture of a 
disputant, began his argument in the true spirit of controversy, 
with resolution to be heartily scurrilous and angry, to urgc^on 
his own reasons, without the least regard to the answers or objec- 
tions of his opposite, and fully predetermined in his mind against 
all conviction. "Not to disparage myself," said he, "by the 
comparison with such a rascal, what art thou but a vagabond 
without house or home, without stock or inheritance, bom to no 
possession of your own but a pair of wings and a drone-pipe f 
Tour livelihood is a universal plunder upon nature ; a freebooter 
over fields and gardens ; and, for the sake of stealing, will rob a 
nettle as easily as a violet. Whereas I am a domestic animal, 
furnished with a stock within myself. This large castle (to show 
my improvements in the mathematics) is all built with my own 
hands, and the materials extracted altogether out of my own 
person." 

" I am glad," answered the bee, '/* to hear you grant at least 
that I am come honestly by my wings and my voice ; for then it 
seems I am obliged to Heaven alone for my flights and my music, 
and Providence would never have bestowed on me two such gifts 
without designing them for the noblest ends. I visit, indeed, all 
the flowers and blossoms of the field and garden ; but whatever I 
collect thence enriches myself without the least injury to their 
beauty, their smell, or their taste. Now, for you and your skill 
in architecture and mathematics I have little to say. In that 
building of yours there might, for aught I know, have been 
labour and method enough ; but by woeful experience for us 
both, it is too plain the materials are naught ; and I hope you 
will henceforth take warning, and consider duration and matter 
as well as method and art. Tou boast indeed of being obliged 
to no other creature, but of drawing and spinning out all from 
yourself, — that is to say, if we may judge of the liquor in the 
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vessel by what issues out, you possess a good plentiful store of 
dirt and poison in your breast, and though I would by no means 
lessen or disparage your genuine stock of either, yet I doubt you 
are somewhat obliged for an increase of both to a little foreign 
assistance. Your inherent portion of dirt does not fail of acquisi- 
tions by sweepings exhaled from below ; and one insect furnishes 
you with a share of poison to destroy another. So that, in short, 
the question comes all to this : whether is the nobler being of 
the two, that which by a lazy contemplation of four inches round, 
by an overweening pride, feeding and engendering on itself, turns 
all into venom, producing nothing at all but fly-bane and a cob- 
web ; or that which by a universal range, with long search, much • 
study, true judgment, and distinction of things, brings home* 
honey and wax ? " This dispute was managed with such eager- 
ness, clamour, and warmth, that the two parties of books, in arms 
below, stood silent awhile, waiting in suspense what would be 
the issue, which was not long undetermined ; for the bee, grown 
impatient at so much loss of time, fled straight away to a bed of 
roses, without looking for a reply, and left the spider, like an 
orator, collected in himself, and just prepared to burst out. 



EICHAED STEELE: ' 

1671—1729. ; \ ; . 

Alexander Selkirk, 

XJndeb the title of this paper, I do not think it foreign to my 
design to speak of a man bom in her Majesty's dominions, and 
relate an adventure in his life so uncommon, that it is doubtful 
whether the like has happened to any other of the human race. 
The person I speak of is Alexander Selkirk, whose name is familiar 
to men of curiosity, from the fame of his having lived four years 
and four months alone in the island of Juan Fernandez. I had 
the pleasure frequently to converse with the man soon after his 
arrival in England in the year 1711. It was matter of great 
curiosity to hear him, as he is a man of good sense, give an 
account of the different revolutions in his own mind during that 
long solitude. When we consider how painful absence from com- 
pany, for the space of but one evening, is to the generality of 
mankind, we may have a sense how painful this necessary and 
tiresome solitude was to a man bred a sailor, and ever accustomed. 
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to enjoy, and suffer, eat, drink, and sleep, and perform all ofeces 
of life in fellowship and company. He was put ashore from a 
leaky vessel, with the captain of which he had an irreconcilable 
difference ; and he chose rather to take his fate in this place than 
in a crazy vessel, under a disagreeable commander. His portion 
was a sea-chest, his wearing-clothes and bedding, a firelock, a 
pound of gunpowder, a large quantity of bullets, a flint and steel, 
a few pounds of tobacco, a hatchet, a knife, a kettle, a Bible, and 
other Dooks of devotion, together with pieces that concerned 
navigation, and his mathematical instruments. [Resentment 
against this officer, who had ill-used him, made him look forward 
on this change of life as the more eligible one, till the instant in 
which he saw the vessel put off; at which moment his heart 
yearned within him, and melted with the parting of his comrades 
and all human society at once. He had in provisions for the 
sustenance of life but the quantity of two meals. The island 
abounding only with wild goats, cats, and rats, he judged it most 
probable that he should find more immediate and easy relief by 
finding shell-fish on the shore than seeking game with his gun. He 
accordingly found great quantities of turtle, whose flesh is ex- 
tremely delicious, and of which he frequently ate very plentifully 
on his first arrival, till it grew disagreeable to his stomach, except 
in jellies. The necessities of hunger and thirst were his greatest 
diversions from the reflections on his lonely condition. When 
those appetites were satisfied, the desire of society was as strong 
a call upon him, and he appeared to himself least necessitous 
when he wanted everything ; for the supports of his body were 
easily attained, but the eager longings for seeing again the face 
of man, during the interval of craving bodily appetites, were 
hardly supportable. He grew dejected, languid, and n^lancholy, 
scarce able to refrain from doing himself violence, till by degrees, 
by the force of reason, and frequent reading the Scriptures, and 
turning his thoughts upon the study of navigation, after the space 
of eighteen months, he grew thoroughly reconciled to his condi- 
tion. When he had made this conquest the vigour of his health, 
disengagement from the world, a constant cheerful serene sky, 
a temperate air, made his life one continual feast, and his being 
much more joyful than it had before been irksome. He, now 
taking delight in everything, made the hut in which he lay, by 
ornaments which he cut down from a spacious wood on the side 
of which it was situated, the most delicious bower, fiinned with 
continual breezes and gentle aspirations of wind, that made his 
repose after the chase equal to the most sensual pleasures. 
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I forgot to observe, that during the time of his dissatisfaction, 
monsters of the deep, which frequently lay on the shore, added to 
the terrors of his solitude; the dreadful howlings and voices 
seemed too terrible to be made for hunian ears ; but upon the 
recovery of his temper, he could with pleasure not only hear their 
voices, but approach the monsters themselves with great intre- 
pidity. He speaks of sea-lions, whose jaws and tails were capable 
of seizing or breaking the limbs of a man if he approached them. 
But at that time his spirits and life were so high that he could 
act so regularly and unconcernedly, that merely from being un- 
ruffled in himself he killed them with the greatest ease imagin- 
able ; for observing that though their jaws and tails were so ter- 
rible, yet the animals being mighty slow in working themselves 
round, he had nothing to do but place himself exactly opposite 
to their middle, and as close to them as possible, and he despatched 
them with his hatchet at will. 

The precaution which he took against want, in case of sickness, 
was to lame kids when very young, so as that they might recover 
their health, but never be capable of speed. These he had in 
great numbers about his hut ; and as he was himself in full 
vigour, he could take at full speed the swiftest goat running up a 
promontory, and never failed of catching them but on a descent. 

His habitation was extremely pestered with rats, which gnawed 
his clothes and feet when sleeping. To defend himself against 
them, he fed and tamed numbers of young kitlings, who lay about 
his bed and preserved him from the enemy. When his clothes 
were quite worn out, he dried and tacked together the skins of 
goats, with which he clothed himself, and was inured to pass 
through woods, bushes, and brambles, with as much carelessness 
and precipitance as any other animal. It happened cmce to him 
that, running on the summit jof a hill, he made a stretch to seize 
a goat, with which, under him, he fell down a precipice, and lay 
senseless for the space of three days, the length of which he 
measured by the moon's growth since his last observation. 

This manner of life grew so exquisitely pleasant, that he never 
had a moment heavy upon his hand ; his nights were untroubled, 
and his days joyous, from the practice of temperance and exercise. 
It was his manner to use stated hours and places for exercises 
of devotion, which he performed aloud, in order to keep up the 
faculties of speech, and to utter himself with greater energy. 

When I first saw him, I thought if I had not been let into his 
character and story I could have discerned that he had been 
much separated from company from his aspect and gestures;. 
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tbere was a strong but cheerful seriousness in his looks, and a 
certain disregard to the ordinary things about him, as if he had 
been sunk in thought. When the ship, which brought him off 
the island, came in, he received them with the greatest indifference 
with relation to the prospect of going off with them, but with 
great satisfaction in an opportunity to help and refresh them. 
The man frequently bewailed his return to the world, which could 
not, he said, with all its enjoyments, restore him to the tranquillity 
of his solitude. Though 1 had frequently conversed with him, 
after a few months' absence he met me in the street, and though 
he spoke to me, I could not recollect that I had seen him ; 
familiar discourse in this town had taken off the loneliness of his 
aspect, and quite altered the air of his face. 

This plain man's story is a memorable example that he is 
the happiest who confines his want to natural necessities ; and he 
that goes further in his desires, increases his want in proportion to 
his acquisitions ; or, to use his own expression, " I am now worth 
eight hundred pounds, but shall never be so happy as when I was 
not worth a farthing." 



JOSEPH ADDISON: 

1672—1719. 

The Mountain of Miseries : a Dream, 

Tt is a celebrated thought of Socrates, that if aU the misfor- 
tunes of mankind were cast into a public stock, in order to be 
equally distributed among the whole species, those who now think 
themselves the most unhappy would prefer the share they are 
already possessed of, before that which would fall to them by such 
a division. Horace has carried this thought a great deal further 
(Sat. i., 1. i., V. 1), which implies that the hardships or misfortunes 
we lie under are more easy to us than those of any other person 
would be in case we could change conditions with him. 

As I was ruminating upon these two remarks, and seated in 
my elbow-chair, I insensibly fell asleep; when on a sudden 
methought there was a proclamation made by Jupiter, that every 
mortal should bring in his griefs and calamities, and throw them 
together in a heap. There was a plain appointed for this pur- 
pose. I took my stand in the centre of it, and saw, with a great 
deal of pleasure, the whole human species marching one after 
another, and throwing down their several loads, which immtj- 
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diately grew up into a prodigious mountain, that seemed to rise 
above the clouds: 

There was a certain lady of a thin airy shape, who was very 
active in this solemnity. She carried a magnifying glass in one 
of her hands, and was clothed in a loose flowing robe, embroidered 
with several figures of fiends and spectres, that discovered them- 
selves in a thousand chimerical shapes as her garments hovered 
in the wind. There was something wild and distracted in her 
looks. Her name was Fancy. She led up every mortal to the 
appointed place, after having very ofRciously assisted him in 
making up his pack, and laying it upon his shoulders. My heart 
melted within me to see my fellow-creatures groaning under their 
respective burdens, and to consider that prodigious bulk of human 
calamities which lay before me. ' 

There were, however, several persons who gave me great diver- 
sion. Upon this occasion I observed one bringing in a fiEu*del, 
very carefully concealed under an old embroidered cloak, which, 
upon his throwing it into the heap, I discovered to be poverty. 
-Ajiother, after a great deal of puffing, threw down his luggage, 
which, upon examining, I foun.d to be his wife. 

There were multitudes of lovers, saddled with very whimsical 
burdens, composed of darts and flames ; but, what was very odd, 
though they sighed as if their hearts would break under these 
bundles of calamities, they could not persuade themselves to cast 
them into the heap when they came up to it ; but, after a few 
vain efforts, shook tneir heads, and marched awav as heavy laden 
as they came. I saw multitudes of old women throw down their 
wrinkles, and several young ones, who stripped themselves of a 
tawny skin. There were very great heaps of red noses, large lips, 
and rusty teeth. The truth of it is, I wais surprised to see the 
greatest part of the mountain made up of bodily deformities. 
Observing one advancing towards the heap with a larger cargo 
than ordinary upon his back, I found upon his near approach 
that it was only a natural hump, which he disposed of with great 
joy of heart among this collection of human miseries. There were 
likewise distempers of all sorts, though I could not but observe 
that there were many more imaginary than real. One little 
packet I could not but take notice of, which was a complication 
of all the diseases incident to human nature, and was in the hand 
of a great many fine people ; this was called the spleen. But 
what most of all surprised me was a remark I made, that there 
was not a single vice or folly thrown into the whole heap ; at 
which I was very much astonished, having concluded within 
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mjBelf tbat every one would take this opportunity of getting rid 
of his passions, prejudices, and frailties. 

I took notice in particular of a very profligate fellow, who, I 
did not question, came loaden with his crimes ; but upon search- 
ing into his bundle, I found that, instead of throwing his guilt 
from him, he had only laid down his memory. He was followed 
by another worthless rogue, who flung away his modesty instead 
of his ignorance. 

When the whole race ot mankind had thus cast their burdens, 
the phantom which had been so busy on this occasion, seeing me 
an idle spectator of what passed, approached towards me. I grew 
uneasy at her presence, when of a sudden she held her magnify- 
ing glass full before my eyes. I no sooner saw my face in it, 
but was startled at the shortness of it, which now appeared to 
me in its utmost aggravation. The immoderate breadth of the 
features made me very much out of humour with my own counte- 
nance, upon which I threw it from me like a mask. It happened 
very luckily that one who stood by me had just before thrown 
down his visage, which it seems was too long for him. It was 
indeed extended to a most shameful length, I believe the very 
chin was, modestly speaking, as long as my whole &ce. We had 
both of us an opportunity of mending ourselves ; and all the con- 
tributions being now brought in, every man was at liberty to 
exchange his misfortunes for those of another person. 

I saw with unspeakable pleasure the whole species thus de- 
livered from its sorrows ; though at the same time, as we stood 
round the heap, and surveyed the several materials of which it 
was composed, there was scarce a mortal in this vast multitude 
who did not discover what he thought pleasures and blessings of 
life, and wondered how the owners of them ever came to look 
upon them as burdens and grievances. 

As we were regarding very attentively this confusion of miseries, 
this chaos of calamity, Jupiter issued out a second proclamation, 
that every one was now at liberty to exchange his affliction, and 
to return to his habitation with any such bundle as should be 
allotted to him. 

Upon this Fancy began to bestir herself, and, parcelling out 
the whole heap with incredible activity, recommended to every 
one his particular packet. The hurry and confusion at this time 
was not to be expressed. Some observations which I made upon 
the occasion I shall communicate to the public. A venerable 
grey-headed man, who had laid down the colic, and who, I found, 
wanted an heir to his estate, snatched up an undutiful son^ who 
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had been thrown into the heap by his angry father. The grace- 
less youth, in less than a quarter of an hour^ pulled the old 
gentleman by the beard, and had like to have knocked his brains 
out ; so that, meeting the true father, who came towards him with 
a fit of the gripes, he begged him to take his son again ; and give 
him back his colic ; but they were incapable either of them to 
recede from the choice they had made. A poor galley slave, who 
had thrown down his chains, took up the gout instead, but made 
such wry faces that one might easily perceive he was no great 
gainer by the bargain. It was pleasant enough to see the several 
exchanges that were made, for sickness against poverty, hunger 
against want of appetite, and care against pain. 

The female world were very busy among themselves in barter- 
ing for features; one was trucking a lock of grey hairs for a 
carbuncle ; another was making over a short waist for a pair of 
round shoulders; and a third cheapening a bad face for a lost 
reputation ; but on all these occasions there was not one of them 
who did not think the new blemish, as soon as she got it into her 
possession, much more disagreeable than the old one. I made 
the same observation on every other misfortune or calamity which 
every one in the assembly brought upon himself in lieu of what 
he had parted with ; whether it be that all the evils which befall 
us are in some measure suited and proportioned to our strength, 
or that every evil becomes more supportable by our being accus- 
tomed to it, I shall not determine. 

I could not from my heart forbear pitying the poor hump- 
backed gentleman mentioned before, who went off a very well- 
shaped person with a stone in his bladder ; nor the fine gentle- 
man who had struck up this bargain with him, that limped through 
a whole assembly of ladies, who used to admire him, with a pair 
of shoulders peeping over his head. 

I must not omit my own particular adventure. My friend with 
a long visage had no sooner taken upon him my short face, but 
he made such a grotesque figure in it, that as I looked upon him 
I could not forbear laughing at myself, insomuch that I put my 
own face out of countenance. The poor gentleman was so 
sensible of the ridicule, that I found he was ashamed of what he 
had done ; on the other side, I found that I myself had no great 
reason to triumph, for as I went to touch my forehead, I missed 
the place, and clapped my finger upon my upper lip. Besides, as 
my nose was exceedingly prominent, I gave it two or three unlucky 
knocks, as I was playing my hand about my face, and aiming at 
Bome other part o£ it. I saw two other gentlemen by me^ who 
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were in the same ridiculous circumstances. These had made a 
foolish swap between a couple of thick bandy legs and two long 
trapsticks that had no calves to them. One of these looked like 
a man walking upon stilts, and was so lifted up into the air, above 
his ordinary height, that bis head turned round with it ; while 
the other made such awkward circles, as he attempted to walk, 
that he scarcely knew how to move forward upon nis new sup- 
porters. Observing him to be a pleasant kind of fellow, I stuck 
my cane in the ground, and told him I would lay him a bottle of 
wine that he did not march up to it on a line that I drew for him 
in a quarter of an hour. 

The heap was at last distributed among the two sexes, who 
made a most piteous sight as they wandered up and down under 
the pressure of their several burdens. The whole plain was filled 
with murmurs and complaints, groans and lamentations. Jupiter, 
at length taking compassion on the poor mortals, ordered them a 
second time to lay down their loads, with a design to give every 
one his own again. They discharged themselves with a great 
deal of pleasure ; afber which the phantom who had led them 
into such gross delusions was commanded to disappear. There 
was sent in her stead a goddess of a quite different figure ; her 
motions were steady and composed, and her aspect serious but 
cheerfxd. 8he every now and then cast her eyes towards heaven, 
and fixed them upon Jupiter. Her name was Patience. Sbe 
had no sooner placed herself by the mount of sorrows, but, what 
I thought very remarkable, the whole heap sunk to such a degree, 
that it did not appear a third part so big as it was before. She 
afiberwards returned every man his own proper calamity, and 
teaching him how to bear it in the most commodious manner, he 
marched off" with it contentedly, being very well pleased that he 
bad not been left to his own choice as to the kind of evils which 
fell to his lot. 

Besides the several pieces of morality to be drawn out of this 
vision, I learnt from it never to repine at my own misfortunes, 
or to envy the happiness of another, since it is impossible for any 
man to form a right judgment of his neighbour's sufierings ; for 
which reason also I have determined never to think too lightly of 
another's complaints, but to regard the sorrows of my fellow- 
creatures with sentiments of humanity and compassion. 
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BTJFFON: 

1707—1788. 

The First Man, 

The first man describes his first moTements, his first sensa- 
tions, and his first ideas, after the creation. 

I recollect that moment full of joy and perplexity, when, for the 
first time, I was aware of my singular existence ; I did not know 
what I was, where I was, or where I came from. I opened niy 
eyes: how my sensations increased! The light, the vault of 
heaven, the verdure of the earth, the crystal of the waters, every- 
thing interested me, animated me, and gave me an inexpressible 
sentiment of pleasure. I thought at first that all these objects 
were in me, and made a part of myself. I was confirming myself 
in this idea, when I turned my eyes towards the sun; its bril- 
liancy distressed me ; 1 involuntarily closed my eyelids, and I felt 
a slight sensation of grief. In this moment of darkness I thought 
I had lost my entire being. 

Afflicted and astonished, I was thinking of this great change, 
when suddenly I heard sounds ; the singing of the birds, the mur- 
muring of the air, formed a concert the sweet influence of which 
touched my very souL I listened for a long time, and I soon felt 
convinced that this harmony was myself. Intent upon and en« 
tirely occupied with this new part of my existence, I had already 
forgotten light, that other portion of my being, the first with 
which I had become acquainted, when I reopened my eyes. What 
happiness to possess once more so many brilliant objects ! My 
pleasure surpassed what I had felt the first time, and for a while 
suspended the charming efiect of sound. 

I fixed my eyes on a thousand different objects; I soon dis- 
covered that I might lose and recover these objects, and that I 
had at my will the power of destroying and reproducing this 
beautiful part of myself ; and although it seemed to me immense 
in its grandeur, from the quality of the rays of light, and from the 
variety of the colours, I thought I had discovered that it was all a 
portion of my being. 

I was beginning to see without emotion, and to hear without 
agitation, when a slight breeze, whose freshness I felt, brought to 
me perfumes that gave me an inward pleasure, and caused a feel- 
ing of love for myself. 
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Agitated by all these sensations, and oppressed by tbe pleasures 
of so beautiM and grand an existence, I suddenly rose, and I felt 
myself taken along by an unknown power. I only made one 
step ; the novelty of my situation made me motionless ; my sur- 
prise was extreme ; I thought my existence was flying from me. 
The movement I had made disturbed the objects around me ; I 
imagined everything was disordered. 

I put my hand to my head, I touched my forehead and eyes ; I 
felt all over my body ; my hand then appeared to me the principal 
organ of my existence. What I felt was so distinct and so com* 
plete, the enjoyment of it appeared so perfect, compared with, the 
pleasure that light and sound had caused me, that I gave myself 
up entirely to this substantial part of my being, and I felt that 
my ideas acquired profundity and reality. 

Every part of my body that I touched seemed to give back to 
my hand feeling for feeling, and each touch produced a double 
idea in my mind. I was not long in discovering that this faculty 
of feeling was spread over every part of my body ; I soon found 
out the limits of my existence, which had at flrst seemed to me 
immense in extent. I had cast my eyes over my body ; I thought 
it of enormous dimensions, so large, that all the objects that 
struck my eye appeared to me, in comparison, mere luminous 
points. 1 examined myself for a long time, I looked at myself 
with pleasure, I followed my hand with my eyes, and I observed 
all its movements. My mind was filled with the strangest ideas. 
I thought the movement of my hand was only a kind of fugitive 
existence, a succession of similar things. I put my band near my 
eyes ; it seemed to me larger than my whole body, and it hid an 
infinite number of objects from my view. 

I began to suspect that there was an illusion in the sensations 
that my eyes made me experience. I had distinctly seen that my 
hand was only a small part of my body, and I coiild not under- 
stand how it could increase so as to appear of immoderate si?e. I 
then resolved to trust only to touch, which had not yet deceived 
me, and to be on my guard with respect to every other way of 
feeling and l)eing. 

This precaution was useful to me. I put myself again in 
motion, and I walked with my head high and raised towards 
heaven. I struck myself slightly against a palm tree ; filled with 
fear, I placed my hand on this foreign substance, for such I 
thought it, because it did not give me back feeling for feeling. I 
turned away with a sort of horror, and then I knew for the first 
time that there was something distinct £:om myself. More agi- 
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tated by this new discovery than I had been by all the others, I 
had great difficulty in reassuring myself; and after having medi- 
tated upon this event, I came to the conclusion that I- ought to 
judge of external objects as I had judged of the parts of my own 
body, that it was only by touching them that I could assure my- 
self of their existence. I then tried to touch all I saw ; I wanted 
to touch the sun ; I stretched out my arms to embrace the horizon, 
and I only clasped the emptiness of air. 

At every experiment that I made I became more and more sur- 
prised ; for all the objects around appeared to be equally near me ; 
and it was only after an infinite number of trials that I learnt to 
use my eyes to guide mv hand ; and as it gave me totally different 
ideas from the impressions that I received through the sense of 
sight, my opinions were only more imperfect, and my whole being 
was to me still a confused existence. 

Profoundly occupied with myself, with what I was, and what I 
might be, the contrarieties I had just experienced humiliated me. 
The more I reflected, the more doubts arose in my mind. Tired 
out by so much uncertainty, fatigued by the workings of my mind, 
my knees bent, and I found myself in a position of repose. This 
state of tranquillity gave new vigour to my senses. I was seated 
under the shadow of a fine tree ; fruits of a red colour hung down 
in clusters within reach of my hand. I touched them lightly, they 
immediately fell from the branch, like the fig when it has arrived 
at maturity. I seized one of these fruits, I thought I had made a 
conquest, and I exulted in the power I felt of being able to hold 
in my hand another entire being. Its weight, though very slight, 
seemed to me an animated resistance, which I felt pleasure in 
vanquishing. I had put this fruit near my eyes ; I was consider- 
ing its form and colour. Its delicious smell made me bring it 
nearer ; it was close to iny lips ; with long respirations I drew in 
the perfume, and I enjoyed in long draughts the pleasures of 
smell. I was filled with this perfumed air. My mouth opened to 
exhale it ; it opened again to inhale it. I felt that I possessed an 
internal sense of smell, purer aud more delicate than the first. 
At last I tasted. 

"What a flavour ! What a novel sensation ! Until then I had 
only experienced pleasure; taste gave me the feeling of volup- 
tuousness. The nearness of the enjoyment to myself produced 
the idea of possession. I thought the substance of the fruit had 
become mine, and that I had the power of transforming beings. 

Flattered by this idea of power, and urged by the pleasure I 
had felt, I gathered a second and a third fruit, and I did not tire 
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of using my band to satisfy my taste ; but an agreeable languor 
by degrees taking possession of my senses, weighed on my mem- 
bers, and suspended the activity of my mind. I judged of my 
inactivity by the faintness of my thoughts ; my weakened senses 
blunted all the objects around, which appeared feeble and indis- 
tinct. At this moment my now useless eyes closed, and my head, 
no longer kept up by the power of my muscles, fell back to seek 
support on the turf. Everything became effaced, everything dis- 
appeared. The course of my thoughts was interrupted, I lost the 
sensation of existence. This sleep was profound, but I do not 
know whether it was of long duration, not yet having an idea ol 
time, and therefore unable to measure it. My waking was only a 
second birth, and I merely felt that I had ceased to exist. The 
annihilation I had just experienced caused a sensation of fear, and 
made me feel that I could not exist for ever. 

Another thing disquieted ma I did not know that I had not 
lost during my sleep some part of my being. I tried my senses. 
I endeavoured to know myself again. 

At this moment the sun, at the end of the course, ceased to 

f've light. I scarcely perceived that I lost the sense of sight ; 
existed too much to fear the cessation of my being ; and it was 
in vain that the obscurity recalled to me the idea of my first 
sleep. 



LOED CHATHAM: 

1708—1778. 

Speech in the JECoiue of Feers against the American WaVy and 
against employing the Indicms in it 

I CAinyoT, my lords, I will not, join in congratulation on mis- 
fortune and disgrace. This, my lords, is a perilous and tremendous 
moment. It is not a time for adulation : the smoothness of flat- 
tery cannot save us in this rugged and awful crisis. It is now 
necessary to instruct the throne in the language of truth. We 
must, if possible, dispel the delusion and darkness which envelop 
it ; and display, in its full danger and genuine colours, the ruin 
which is brought to our doors. Can ministers still presume to 
expect support in their infatuation ? Can Parliament be so dead 
to their dignity and duty, as to give their support to measures 
thus obtruded and forced upon themp — measureii; my lords, which 
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have reduced this late flourishing empire to scorn and contempt ! 
" But yesterday, and Britain might have stood against the world : 
now, none so poor as to do her reverence." The people whom we 
at first despised as rebels, but whom we now acknowledge as ene- 
mies, are abetted against us, supplied with every military store, 
have their interest consulted, and their ambassadors entertained 
by our inveterate enemy; and ministers do not, and dare not, 
interpose with dignity or effect. The desperate state of our army 
abroad is in part known. No man more highly esteems and 
honours the British troops than I do ; I know their virtues and 
their valour ; I know they can achieve anything but impossibili- 
ties ; and I know that the conquest of British America is an im- 
possibility. You cannot, my lords, you cannot conquer America. 
W hat is your present situation there ? "We do not know the 
worst ; but we know that in three campaigns we have done no- 
thing, and suffered much. Tou may swell every expense, accu- 
mulate every assistance, and extend your traffic to the shambles 
of every German despot ; your attempts will be for ever vain and 
impotent — doubly so, indeed, from this mercenary aid on which 
you rely ; for it irritates to an incurable resentment the minds 
of your adversaries to overrun them with the mercenary sons of 
rapine and plunder, devoting them and their possessions to the 
rapacity of hireling cruelty. If I were an American — as I am an 
Englishman — while a foreign troop was landed in my country, I 
never would lay down my arms — never ! never ! never ! 

But, my lords, who is the man that, in addition to the disgraces 
and mischiefs of the war, has dared to authorize and associate to 
our arms the tomahawk and scalping-knife of the savage ? — to call 
into civilized alliance the wild and inhuman inhabitant of the 
woods ? — to delegate to the merciless Indian the defence of dis- 
puted rights, and to wage the horrors of his barbarous war against 
our brethren ? My lords, these enormities cry aloud for redress 
and punishment. But, my lords, this barbarous measure has been 
defended, not only on the principles of policy and necessity, but 
also on those of morality; " for it is perfectly allowable," says 
Lord Suffolk, " to use all the means which God and nature have 
put into our hands." I am astonished, I am shocked, to hear such 
principles confessed ; to hear them avowed in this House, or in 
this country. My lords, I dicT not intend to encroach so much on 
your attention ; but I cannot repress my indignation — I feel my- 
self impelled to speak. My lords, we are called upon as members 
of this House, as men, as Christians, to protest against such hor- 
rible barbarity — " that Grod and nature have put into our hands !" 
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"What ideas of Grod and nature that noble lord may entertain I 
know not ; but I know that such detestable principles are equally 
abhorrent to religion and huAanity. What! to attribute the 
sacred sanction of God and nature to the massacres of the Indian 
scalping-knife ! to the cannibal savage, torturing, murdering, de- 
vouring, drinking the blood of his mangled victims! Such 
notions shake every precept of morality, every feeling of hu? 
manity, every sentiment of honour. These abominable principles, 
and this more abominable avowal of them, demand the most deci- 
sive indignation. 

I call upon that right reverend and this most learned bench to 
vindicate the religion of their Q-od, to support the justice of their 
country. I call upon the bishops to interpose the unsullied sanc- 
tity of their lawn, upon the judges to interpose the purity of their 
ermine, to save us from this pollution. I call upon the honour of 
your lordships to reverence the dignity of your ancestors, and to 
maintain your own. I call upon the spirit and humanity of my 
country to vindicate the national character. I invoke the genius 
of the constitution. To send forth the merciless cannibal, thirst- 
ing for blood I Against whom ? Our brethren ! To lay waste 
their country, to desolate their dwellings, and extirpate their race 
and name, by the aid and instrumentality of these horrible hounds 
of war! Spain can no longer boast pre-eminence in barbarity. 
She armed herself with bloodhounds to extirpate the wretched 
natives of Mexico ! "We, more ruthless, loose these dogs of war 
against our countrymen in America, endeared to us by every tie 
that can sanctify humanity. I solemnly call upon your lordships, 
and upon every order of men in the state, to stamp upon this in- 
famous procedure the indelible stigma of public abhorrence. 
More particularly I call upon the holy prelates of our religion to 
do away this iniquity ; let them perform a lustration to purify the 
country from this deep and deadly sin. My lords, I am old and 
weak, and at present unable to say more ; but my feelings and 
indignation were too strong to have said less. I could not have 
slept this night in my bed, nor even reposed my head upon my 
pillow, without giving vent to my eternal abhorrence of such 
enormous and preposterous principles. 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON: 

1709—1784 
Necessity and Luxury, 

Those who are skilled in the extraction and preparation of 
metals declare that iron is everywhere to be found ; and that not 
only its proper ore is copiously treasured in the caverns of the 
earth, but that its particles are dispersed throughout all other 
bodies. 

If the extent of the human view could comprehend the whole 
frame of the universe, I believe it would be found invariably true, 
that Providence has given that in greatest plenty which the con- 
dition of life makes of greatest use ; and that nothing is peuu- 
riously imparted, or placed far from the reach of man, of which 
a more liberal distribution, or more easy acquisition, would in- 
qrease real and rational felicity. 

. Iron is common, and gold is rare. Iron contributes so much to 
supply the wants of nature, that its use constitutes much of the 
difference between savage and polished life, between the state of 
him that slumbers in European palaces, and him that shelters 
himself in the cavities of a rock from the chillness of the night, 
or the violence of the storm. Gold can never be hardened into 
saws or axes ; it can neither furnish instruments of manufacture, 
implements of agriculture, nor weapons of defence; its only 
quality is to shine, and the value of its lustre arises from its 
scarcity. 

Throughout the whole circle, both of natural and moral life, 
necessaries are as iron, and superfluities as gold. What we really 
need we may readily obtain ; so readily, that far the greater part 
of mankind has, in the wantonness of abundance, confoundednatural 
with artificial desires, and invented necessities for the sake of 
employment, because the mind is impatient of inaction, and life is 
sustained with so little labour that the tediousness of idle time 
cannot otherwise be supported. 

Thus plenty is the original cause of many of our needs ; and 
even the poverty which is so frequent and distressful in civilized 
nations proceeds often from that change of manners which opu- 
lence has produced. Nature makes us poor only when we want 
necessaries ; but custom gives the name of poverty to the want of 
superfluities. 

When Socrates oassed through shops of toys and ornaments, 
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he cried out, " How many things are here which I do not needT 
And the same exclamation may every man make who surveys the 
common accommodations of life. Superfluity and difficulty begin 
together. To dress food for the stomach is easy, — the art is to 
irritate the palate when the stomach is sufficed. A rude hand 
may build walls, form roofs, and lay floors, and provide all that 
warmth and security require ; we only call the nicer artificers to 
carve the cornice or to paint the ceilings. Such dress as may 
enable the body to endure the different seasons, the most unen- 
lightened nations have been enabled to procure ; but the work of 
science begins in the ambition of distinction, in variations of 
fashion, and emulation of elegance. Com grows with easy 
culture ; the gardener's experiments are only employed to exalt 
the flavours of fruits, and brighten the colour! of flowers. 



DAVID HTTME: 

1711—1776. 

Character of Qaesn Elizabeth,— From his " Mistory of Sngland.^* 

Thebe are few great personages in history who have been more 
exposed to the calumny of enemies, and the adulation of friends, 
than Queen Elizabeth ; and yet there scarcely ia any whose repu* 
tation has been more certainly determined by the unanimous con- 
sent of posterity. The unusual length of her administration, 
and the strong features of her character, were able to overcome 
all prejudices ; and obliging her detractors to abate much of their 
invectives, and her admirers somewhat of their panegyrics, have 
at last, in spite of political factions, and, what is more, of religious 
animosities, produced a uniform judgment with regard to her 
conduct. Her vigour, her constancy, her magnanimity, her pene» 
tration, vigilance, address, are allowed to merit the highest praises, 
and appear not to have been surpassed by any person that ever 
filled a throne. A conduct less rigorous, less imperious, more 
sincere, more indulgent to her people, would have been requisite 
to form a perfect character. By the force of her mind, she con- 
trolled all her more active and stronger qualities, and prevented 
them from running into excess. Her heroism was exempt from 
temerity, her frugality from avarice, her friendship from par- 
tiality, her active temper from turbulency and a vain mbition 
3he guarded not herseLf with equal care or equal success from 
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lesser mfirmitiefe — the rivalship of beauty, the desire of admiration^ 
the jealousy of love, and the sallies of anger. 

Her singular talents for government were xounded equally on 
her temper and on ber capacity. Endowed with a great command 
over herself, she soon obtained an uncontrolled ascendant over her 
people ; and while she merited all their esteem by her real virtues, 
she also engaged their affection by her pretended ones. Few 
sovereigns of England succeeded to the throne in more difficult 
circumstances ; and none ever conducted the government with 
such uniform success and felicity. Though unacquainted with 
the practice of toleration, the true secret for managing religious 
factions, she preserved her people, by her superior prudence, from 
those confusions in which theological controversy had involved all 
the neighbouring nations. And though her enemies were the 
most powerful princes of Europe — the most active, the most enter- 
prising, the least scrupulous — she was able, by her vigour, to 
make deep impressions on their state : her own greatness, mean- 
while, remained untouched and unimpaired. 

'The wise ministers and brave warriors who flourished under her 
reign share the praise of her success ; but instead of lessening 
the applause due to her, they make great addition to it. They 
owed, all of them, their advancement to her choice ; they were 
supported by her constancy ; and, with all their ability, they*were 
never able to acquire any undue ascendant over her. In her 
family, in her court, in her kingdom, she remained equally 
mistress. The force of the tender passions was great over her, 
but the force of her mind was still superior ; and the combat, 
which her victory visibly cost her, serves only to display the 
firmness of her resolution, and the loftiness of her ambitious sen- 
timents. 

The fame ot this princess, though it nas surmounted the pre- 
judices both of faction and bigotry, yet lies still exposed to 
another prejudice, which is more durable because more natural, 
and which, according to the different views in which we survey 
her, is capable either of exalting beyond measure, or diminishing 
the lustre of her character. This prejudice is founded on the 
consideration of her sex. When we contemplate her as a woman, 
we are apt to be struck with the highest admiration of her great 
qualities and extensive capacity ; but we are also apt to require 
some more softness of disposition, some greater lenity of temper, 
some of those amiable weaknesses by which her sex is distin- 
guished. But the true method of estimating her merit is to lay 
aside all these considerations, and consider her merely as a 
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rational being placed in authority, and entrusted with the govern- 
ment of mankind. We may find it difficult to reconcile our fancy 
to her as a wife or a mistress ; but her qualities as a sovereign, 
though with some considerable exceptions, are the object of unfis- 
puted applause and approbation. 



LAUEENCE STEENEt 

1713—1768. 

The Starling — Captivity, — M'om the " Sentimental Journey J*^ 

And as for the Bastille, the terror is in the word. Make the 
most of it you can, said I to myself, the Bastille is but another 
word for a tower, and a tower is but another word for a house 
you can't get out of. Mercy on the gouty ; for they are in it 
twice a year ; but with nine livres a day, and pen and ink and 
paper, and patience, albeit a man can't get out, he may do very 
well within, at least for a month or six weeks ; at the end of 
which, if he is a harmless fellow, his innocence appears, and he 
comes out a better and wiser man than he went in. 

I had some occasion — I forget what — ^to step into the court- 
yard as I settled this account ; and remember I walked down- 
stairs in no small triumph with the conceit of my reasoning. 
Beshrew the sombre pencil ! said I vauntingly, for I envy not its 
powors, which paint the evils of life with so hard and deadly a 
colouring. The mind sits terrified at the objects she has mag- 
nified herself and blackened: reduce them to their proper size 
and hue, she overlooks them. " 'Tis true,'* said 1, correcting the 
proposition, " the Bastille is not an evil to be despised ; buf strip 
it of its towers, fill up the fosse, unbarricade the doors, call it 
simply a confinement, and suppose *tis some tyrant of a distemper 
and not of a man which holds you in it, the evil vanishes, and you 
bear the other half without complaint." I was interrupted in the 
heyday of this soliloquy with a voice which I took to be of a child, 
which complained "it could not get out." I looked up and down 
the passage, and seeing neither man, woman, nor child, I went out 
without further attention. In my return back through the 
passage I heard the same words repeated twice over ; and looking 
up, I saw it was a starling hung in a little cage : " I can't get 
out, I can't get out," said the starling. I stood looking at the 
bird \ and to every person who came through the passage, it ran 
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fluttering to the side towards which they approached it, with the 
same lamentation of its captivity: **I can't get out," said the 
starling. " God help thee 1" said I; " but. 1*11 let thee out, cost 
what it will." So I turned about the cage to get the door. It 
was twisted and double twisted so fast with wire, there was no 
getting it open without pulling the cage to pieces. I took both, 
hands to it. The bird flew to the place where I was attempting 
his deliverance, and thrusting his head through the trellis, pressed 
his breast against it as if impatient. " I fear, poor creature," 
said I, " I cannot set thee at liberty." " No," said the starling, 
" I can't get out ; I can't get out," said the starling. I vow I 
never had my affiections more tenderly awakened; nor do I 
remember an incident in my life where the dissipated spirits, to 
which my reason had been a bubble, were so suddenly called 
home. Mechanical as the notes were, yet so true in tune to 
nature were they chanted, that in one moment they overthrew all 
my systematic reasons upon the Bastille ; and J heavily walked 
up-stairs, unsaying every word I had said in going down them. 

** Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, Slavery," said I, " still 
thou art a bitter draught ; and though thousands in all ages have 
been made to drink of thee, thou art no less bitter on that account. 
'Tis thou, thrice sweet and gracious goddess," addressing myself 
to Liberty, " whom all in public or in private worship, whose 
taste is grateful, and ever will be so, till nature herself shall 
change ; no tint of words can spot thy snowy mantle, or chemic 
power can turn thy sceptre into iron ; with thee to smile upon 
him as he eats his crust, the swain is happier than his monarch, 
from whose court thou art exiled. Gracious Heaven!" cried I, 
kneeling down upon the last step but one in my ascent, " grant 
me but health, thou great bestower of it, and give me but this 
fair goddess as mv companion, and shower down thy mitres, if it 
seem good unto thy divine providence, upon those heads which are 
aching for them." 

The bird in his cage pursued me into my room. I sat down 
close to my table, and leaning my head upon my hand, I began to 
figure to myself the miseries of confinement. I was in a right 
frame for it, and so I gave full scope to my imagination. I was 
going to begin with the millions of my fellow-creatures bom to no 
inheritance but slavery ; but finding, however affecting the 
picture was, that I could not bring it near me, and that the mul- 
titude of sad groups in it did but distract me, I took a single 
captive, and having first shut him up in his dungeon,! then looked 
through the twilight of his grated door to take his picture. I 
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beheld his body half wasted away with long expectation and con- 
finement, and felt what kind of sickness of the heart it was which 
arises from hope deferred. Upon looking nearer, I saw him pale 
and feverish ; in thirty years the western breeze had not once 
fanned his blood ; he had seen no sun, no moon, in all that time, 
nor had the voice of friend or kinsman breathed through his 
lattice ; his children — but here my heart began to bleed, and I 
was forced to go on with another part of the portrait. He was 
sitting upon the ground upon a little straw, in the furthest 
corner of his dungeon, which was alternately his chair and bed : 
a little calendar of small sticks lay at the head, notched all over 
with dismal days and nights he had passed there ; he had one of 
these little sticks in his hand, and with a rusty nail he was 
etching another day of misery to add to the heap. As I darkened 
the little light he had, he lifted up a hopeless eye towards the 
door, then cast it down, shook his head, and went on with his 
work of aflBliction. I heard his chains upon his legs, as he turned 
his body to lay his little stick upon the bundle. He gave a deep ♦ 
sigh : I saw the iron enter into his soul. I burst into tears : I could 
not sustain the picture of confinement which my fancy had 
drawn. 



WILLIAM KOBERTSON: 
1721—1793. 

CharcLcter of Mary^ Queen of Scots. — M'om his " History of 
Scotland:' 

To all the charms of beauty and the utmost elegance of external 
form, Mary added those accomplishments which reuder their impres- 
sion irresistible. Polite, affable, insinuating, sprightly and capable 
of speaking and of writing with equal ease and dignity. Sudden, 
however, and violent in all her attachments, because her heart was 
warm and unsuspicious. Impatient of contradiction, because she 
had been accustomed from her infancy to be treated as a queen. 
No stranger, on some occasions, to dissimulation, which, in that 
perfidious court where she received her education, was reckoned 
among the necessary arts of government. Not insensible of 
flattery, or unconscious of that pleasure with which almost every 
woman beholds the influence of her own beauty. Formed with 
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the qualities which we love, not with the talents that we admire, 
she was an agreeable woman rather than an illustrious queen. 

The vivacity of hfer spirit, not sufficiently tempered with sound 
judgment, and the warmth of her heart, which was not at all 
times under the restraint of discretion, betrayed her both into 
errors and into crimes. To say that she was always unfortunate 
will not account for that long and almost uninterrupted succes- 
sion of calamities which befell her ; we must likewise add that she 
was often imprudent. Her passion for Damley was rash, youth- 
ful, and excessive. And though the sudden transition to the 
opposite extreme was the natural eflFect of her ill-requited love, 
and of his ingratitude, insolence, and brutality, yet neither these 
nor Bothweirs artful address and important services can justify 
her attachment to that nobleman. Even the manners of the age, 
licentious as they were, are no apology for this unhappy passion ; 
nor can they induce us to look on that tragical and infamous scene 
which followed upon it with less abhorrence. Humanity will 
draw a veil over this part of her character which it cannot approve, 
and may, perhaps, prompt some to impute her actions to her 
situation more than to her dispositions, and to lament the unhap* 
piness of the former rather than accuse the perverseness of the 
latter. Mary's sufferings exceed, both in degree and in duration, 
those tragical distresses which fancy has feigned to excite sorrow 
and commiseration ; and while we survey them we are apt alto- 
gether to forget her frailties ; we think of her faults with less 
indignation, and approve of our tears as if they were shed for a 
person who had attained much nearer to pure virtue. 

With regard to the queen's person, a circumstance not to be 
omitted in writing the history of a female reign, all contemporary- 
authors agree in ascribing to Mary the utmost beauty of counte- 
nance and elegance of shape of which the human form is capable. 
Her hair was black, though, according to the fashion of that age, 
she frequently wore borrowed locks, and of different colours. Her 
eyes were a dark grey, her complexion was exquisitely fine, and 
her hands and arms remarkably delicate, both as to shape and 
colour. Her stature was of a height that rose to the majestic 
She danced, she walked, and rode with equal grace. Her taste 
for music was just, and she both sung and played upon the lute 
with uncommon skill. ** No man," says Brantome, " ever beheld 
her person without admiration and love, or will read her history 
without sorrow." 
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GOLDSMITH : 

1728—1774. 

TJie History of a Philosophic Vagabond. 

The first misfortune of my life, which you all know, was great ; 
but though it distressed, it could not sink me. No person ever 
had a better knack at hoping than I. The less kind I foond 
l^ortune at one time, the more I expected from her another ; and 
being now at the bottom of her wheel, every new revolution might 
lift, but could not depress ma I proceeded, therefore, towards 
London in a fine morning, no way uneasy about to-morrow, but 
cheerful as the birds that carolled by the road, and comforting 
myself with reflecting that London was the mart where abilities 
of every kind were sure of meeting distinction and reward. 

Upon my arrival in town, sir, my first care was to deliver your 
letter of recommendation to our cousin, who was himself in Httle 
better circumstances than I. My first scheme you know, sir, was 
to be usher at an academy, and I asked his advice on the afiair. 
Our cousin received the proposal with a true sardonic grin. Ay, 
cried he, this is indeed a very pretty career that has been chalked 
out for you. I have been an usher at a boarding school myself; 
and may I die by an anodyne necklace, but I had rather be an 
under-tumkey in Newgate. I was up early and late; I was brow- 
beat by the master, hated for my ugly face by the mistress ; wor- 
ried by the boys within, and never permitted to stir out to meet 
civility abroad. But are you sure you are fit for a school ? Let 
me examine you a little. Have you been bred apprentice to the 
business ? No. Then you won't do for a school. Can you dress 
the boys' hair ? No. Then you won't do for a school. Have 
you had the small-pox ? No. Then you won't do for a school. 
Can you lie three in a bed ? No. Then you will never do for a 
school. Have you got a good stomach ? Yes. Then you will by 
no means do for a school. No, sir, if you are for a genteel, easy 
profession, bind yourself for seven years as an apprentice to turn 
a cutler's wheel ; but avoid a school by any means. Yet come, 
continued he, I see you are a lad of spirit and some learning, 
what do you think of commencing author, like me ? You have 
read in books, no doubt, of men of genius starving at the trade ; 
at present I'll show you forty very dull fellows about town that 
live by it in opulence. All honest jog-trot men, who go on 
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smoothly and dully, and write history and politics, and are praised 
— men, sir, who, had they been bred cobblers, would all their 
lives have only mended shoes, but never made them, 

Finding that there was no great degree of gentility affixed to 
the character of an usher, I resolved to accept his proposal, and, 
having the highest respect for literature, hailed the antique mater 
of Grub Street with reverence. I thought it my glory to pursue 
a track which Dryden and Otway trod before me. I considered 
the goddess of this region as the parent of excellence ; and, how- 
ever an intercourse with the world might give us good sense, the 
poverty she entailed I supposed to be the nurse of genius. Big 
with these reflections, I sat down, and finding that the best 
things remained to be said on the wrong side, I resolved to write 
a book that should be wholly new. I therefore dressed up three 
paradoxes with ingenuity. They were false, indeed, but they 
were new. The jewels of truth have been so often imported by 
others, that nothing was left for me to import, but some splendid 
thing that, at a distance, looked every bit as well. Witness, you 
powers, what fancied importance sat perched upon my quill while 
I was writing. The whole learned world, I made no doubt, 
would rise to oppose my systems ; but then I was prepared to 
oppose the whole learned world. Like the porcupine 1 sat self- 
collected, with a quill pointed against every opposer. 

The learned world said nothing to my paradoxes — ^nothing at 
all. Every man of them was employed in praising his friends 
and himself, or condemning his enemies ; and, unfortunately, as 
I had neither, I suflered the cruellest mortification — neglect. 

As I was meditating one day in a coffee-house on the fate of 
my paradoxes, a little man, happening to enter the room, placed 
himself in the box before me, and after some preliminary dis- 
course, finding me to be a scholar, drew out a bundle of pro- 
posals, begging me to subscribe to a new edition he was going to 
give to the world of Propertius, with notes. This demand neces- 
sarily produced a reply that I had no money ; and that concession 
led him to inquire into the nature of my expectations. Finding 
that my expectations were just as great as my purse, I see, cried 
he, you are unacquainted with the town : I'll teach you a part of 
it. Look at these proposals ; upon these very proposals 1 have 
subsisted very comfortably for twelve years. The moment a 
nobleman returns from his travels, a Creolian arrives from 
Jamaica, or a dowager from her country seat, I strike for a sub- 
scnptioiu I first besiege their hearts with flattery, and then pour 
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in my proposals at the breach. If they subscribe readily the first 
time, I renew my request to beg a dedication fee. If they let me 
have that, I smite them once more for engraving their coat of 
armiB at the top. Thus, continued he, I live by vanity, and laugh 
at it. But between ourselves, I am now too well known ; I should 
be glad to borrow your face a bit : a nobleman of distinction has 
just returned from Italy ; my face is familiar to his porter ; but if 
you bring this copy of verses, my life for it you succeed, and we 
divide the spoiL 

Having a mind too proud to stoop to such indignities, and yet a 
fortune too humble to hazard a second attempt for fame, I was now 
obliged to take a middle course, and write for bread. But I was 
unqualified for a profession where mere industry alone was to 
insure success. I could not suppress my lurking passion for ap- 
plause; but usually consumed that tibae in eflbrts after excel- 
lence, which takes up but little room, when it should have been 
more advantageously employed in the difl'usive productions of 
fruitful mediocrity. My little piece would therefore come forth 
in the midst of periodical publications, unnoticed and unknown. 
The public were more importantly employed than to observe the 
easy simplicity of my style, or the harmony of my periods. Sheet 
after sheet was thrown off to oblivion. My essays were buried 
among the essays upon liberty. Eastern tales, and cures for the 
bite of a mad dog ; while Philautos, Philalethes, Phileleutheros, 
and Philanthropes all wrote better, because they wrote faster 
than I. 

Now, therefore, I began to associate with none but disap- 
pointed authors like myself, who praised, deplored, and despised 
each other. The satisfaction we found in every celebrated writer s 
attempts was inversely as their merits. I found that no genius in 
another could please me. My unfortunate paradoxes had entirely 
dried up that source of comtort. I could neither read nor write 
with satisfaction ; for excellence in another was my aversion, and 
writing was my trade 

* ♦ ♦ . ♦ # « * 

My patience was now quite exhausted ; stung with the thou- 
sand indignities I had met with, I was willing to cast myself 
away, and only wanted the gulf to receive me. I regarded myself 
as one of those vile things that nature designed should be thrown 
by into her lumber-room, there to perish in obscurity. I had 
still, however, half a guinea left, and of that I thought Fortune 
herself should not deprive me ; but, in order to be sure of this, I 
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was resolved to go instantly and spend it while I bad it, and then 
trust to occurrences for the rest. As I was going along with this 
resolution, it happened that Mr. Crispe's office seemed invitingly 
open to give me a welcome reception. In this office Mr. Crispe 
kindly offers all his Majesty's subjects a generous promise of £30 
a year, for which promise all they give in return is their liberty 
for life, and permission to let him transport them to America as 
slaves. I was happy at finding a place where I could lose my 
fears in desperation, and entered this cell, for it had the appearance 
of one, with the devotion of a monastic. Here I found a number 
of poor creatures, all in circumstances like myself, expecting the 
arrival of Mr. Crispe, presenting a true epitome of English im- 
patience. Each untractable soul at variance with Fortune wreaked 
her injuries on their own hearts ; but Mr. Crispe at last came 
down, and all our murmurs were hushed. He deigned to regard 
me with an air of peculiar approbation, and indeed he was the first 
man who for a month past talked to me with smiles. After a few 
questions he found I was fit for everything in the world. He 
paused awhile upon the properest means of providing, for me, and, 
slapping his forehead as if he had found it, assured me that there 
was at that time an embassy talked of from the synod of Penn- 
sylvania to the Chickasaw Indians, and that he would use his in- 
terest to get me made secretary. I knew in my own heart that 
the fellow lied, and yet his promise gave me pleasure, there was 
something so magnificent in the sound. I fairly, therefore, divided 
my half-guinea, one half of which went to be added to his thirty 
thousand pounds, and with the other half I resolved to go to the 
next tavern, to be there more happy than he. 

As I was going out with that resolution, I was met at the door 
by the captain of a ship, with whom I had formerly some little 
acquaintance, and he aa^eed to be my companion over a bowl of 
punch. As I never chose to make a secret of my circumstances, 
he assured me that I was upon the very point of ruin in listening 
to the office-keeper's promises ; for that he only designed to sell 
me to the plantations. But, continued he, I fancy you might, by 
a much shorter voyage, be very easily put into a genteel way of 
of bread. Take my advice. My ship sails to-morrow for Amster- 
dam. What if you go in her as a passenger ? The moment you 
land, all you have to do is to teach the Dutchmen English, and 
I'll warrant you'll get pupils and money enough. I suppose 
you understand English, added he, by this time, or you will not 
get on. I confidently assured him of that, but expressed a doubt 
whether the Dutch would be willing to learn English, He affirmed 
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with an oatli tliat they were fond of it to distraction ; and upon 
that afiSrmation I agreed with his proposal, and embarked the 
next day to teach the Dutch English in Holland. The wind was 
feir, our voyage short, and after having paid my passage with half 
my movables, I found myself, as fallen from the skies, a stranger 
in one of the principal streets of Amsterdam. In this situation I 
was unwilling to let any time pass unemployed in teaching. I 
addressed myself, therefore, to two or three of those I met, whose 
appearance seemed most promising ; but it was impossible to make 
ourselves mutually understood. It was not till this very moment 
I recollected, that in order to teach the Datchmen English, it was 
necessary that they should teach me Dutch. How I came to 
overlook so obvious an objection is to me amazing; but certain it 
is I overlooked it. 

This scheme thus blown up, I had some thoughts of fairly ship- 
ping back to England again ; but falling into company with an 
Irish student who was returning from Louvain, our conversation 
turning upon topics of literature (for by the way it may be ob- 
served that I always forgot the meanness of my circumstances 
when I could converse upon such subjects), from him I learned 
that there were not two men in his whole university who under- 
stood Q-reek. This amazed me ; I instantly resolved to travel 
to Louvain, and there live by teaching G-reek ; and in this design 
I was heartened by my brother student, who threw out some 
hints that a fortune might be got by it. 

I set boldly forward the next morning. Every day lessened 
the burden of my movables, like -^op and his basket of bread, 
for I paid them for my lodgings to the Dutch as I travelled on. 
When I came to Louvain, I was resolved not to go sneaking to 
the lower professors, but openly tendered my talents to the Prin- 
cipal himself. I went, bad admittance, and offered him my ser- 
vice as a master of the Greek language, which I had been told was 
a desideratum in his university. The Principal seemed at first to 
doubt my abilities, but of these I offered to convince him by 
turning a part of any Greek author he should fix upon into 
Latin. Finding me perfectly earnest in my proposal, he addressed 
me thus: — "Tou see me ; young man," continued he, " I never 
learned Greek, and I don't find that I have ever missed it. I 
have had a doctor's cap and gown without Greek ; I have ten 
thousand florins a year without Greek ; I eat heartily without 
Greek; and in short," continued he, "as I don't know Greek, I 
do not believe there is any good in it." 

I was now too far from home to think of returning, so I resolved 

D 
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to go forward. I had some knowledge of music, with a tolerable 
voice, and now turned what was my amusement into a present 
means of subsistence. I passed among the harmless peasants of 
Flanders, and among such of the French as were poor enough to 
be very merry, for I ever found them sprightly in proportion to 
their wants. Whenever I approached a peasant's house towards 
nightfall, I played one of my most merry tunes, and that pnv 
cured me not only a lodgiug, but subsistence for the next day. I 
once or twice attempted to play for people of fashion, but they 
always thought my performance odious, and never rewarded me 
even with a trifle. This was to me the more extraordinary, as 
whenever I used in better days to play for company, when play- 
ing was my amusement, my music never failed to throw them into 
raptures, and the ladies especially ; but as it was now my only- 
means, it was received with contempt — ^a proof how ready the 
world is to underrate those talents by which a man is supported. 

In this manner I proceeded to Paris, with no design but just 
to look about me, and then to go forward. The people of Paris 
are much fonder of strangers that have money than of those that 
have wit. As I could not boast much of either, I was no great 
favourite. After walking about the town four or five days, and 
seeing the outsides of the best houses, I was preparing to leave 
this retreat of venal hospitality, when, passing through one of the 
principal streets, whom should I meet but our cousin, to whom 
you first recommended me. This meeting was very agreeable to 
me, and I believe not displeasing to him. He inquired into the 
nature of my journey to Paris, and informed me of his own busi* 
ness there, which was to collect pictures, medals, intaglios, and 
antiques of all kinds, for a gentleman in London, who had just 
stepped into taste and a large fortune. I was the more surprised 
at seeing our cousin pitched upon for this office, as he himself 
had often assured me he knew nothing of the matter. Upon ask- 
ing how he had been taught the art of a cognosoento so very 
suddenly, he assured me that nothing was more easy. The whole 
secret consisted in a strict adherence to two rules : the one, 
always to observe the picture might have been better if the 
painter had taken more pains ; and the other, to praise the works 
of Pietro Perugino. " But," says he, " as I once taught you to 
be an author in London, I'll now undertake to instruct you in 
the art of picture-buying at Paris." 

With this proposal I very readily closed, as it was living, and 
now all my ambition was to live. I went therefore to his lodgings, 
improved my dress by his assistance, and after some time aocom* 
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panied him to auctionB of pictures, where the English gentry- 
were expected to he purchasers. I was not a little surprised at 
his intimacy with people of the best fashion, who referred them- 
selves to his judgment upon every picture or medal, as to an un- 
erring standard of taste. He made very good use of my assistance 
upon these occasions; for, when asked his opinion, he would 
gravely take me aside and ask mine, shrug, look wise, return, and 
assure the company that he could give no opinion upon an affaii 
of so much importance. Yet there was sometimes an occasion 
for a more supported assurance. I remember to have seen him, 
after giving his opinion that the colouring of a picture was not 
mellow enough, very deliberately take a brush with brown var- 
nish, that was accidentally lying by, and rub it over the piece 
with great coniposure, before all the company, and then ask if he 
had not improved the tints. 

When he had finished his commission in Paris, he left me 
strongly recommended to several men of distinction, as a person 
very proper for a travelling tutor, and after some time I was em- 
ployed in that capacity by a gentleman who brought his ward to 
Paris, in order to set him forward on his tour through Europe. I 
was to be the young gentleman's governor, but with a proviso 
that he should always be permitted to govern himself. My pupil, 
in fact, understood the art of guiding in money concerns much 
better than I. He was heir to a fortune of about two hundred 
thousand pounds, left him by an uncle in the West Indies, and 
his guardians, to qualify him for the management of it, had bound 
him apprentice to an attorney. Thus avarice was his prevailing 
passion : all his questions on the road were how money might be 
saved ; which was the least expensive course of travel ; whether 
anything could be bought that would turn to account when dis- 
posed of again in London. Such curiosities on the way as could 
be seen for nothing he was ready enough to look at, but if the 
sight of them was to be paid for, he usually asserted that he had 
been told they were not worth seeing. He never paid a bill fhat 
he would not observe how amazingly expensive travelling was, 
and aU this though he was not yet twenty-one. When arrived at 
Leghorn, as we took a walk to look at the port and shipping, he 
inquired the expense of the passage by sea home to England. 
This he was informed was but a trifle compared to his returning 
by land. He was therefore unable to withstand the temptation, 
so paying me the small part of my salary that was due, he took 
leave, and embarked with only one attendant for London. 

I now tharefoxe was left once more upon the world at large. 
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but then it was a thing I was used to. However, mj skill in 
music could avail me nothing in a country where every peasant 
was a better musician than I ; but by this time I had acquired 
another talent which answered my purpose as well, and this was 
a skill in disputation. In all the foreign universities and con- 
vents there are, upon certain days, philosophical theses main- 
tained against every adventitious disputant, for which if the 
champion opposes with any dexterity, he can claim a gratuity in 
money, a dinner, and a bed for one night. In this manner, there- 
fore, I fought my way towards England, walked along from city to 
city, examined mankind more nearly, and, if I may so express it, 
saw both sides of the picture. My remarks, however, are* but 
few : I found that monarchy was the best government for the 
poor to live in, and commonwealths for the rich. I found that 
riches in general were in every country another name for freedom, 
and that no man is so fond of liberty himself as not to be 
desirous of subjecting the will of some individualfl in society to 
his own* 



GIBBON: 

1737—1794. 

Conquest of Jerusalem hy the Crusaders, A.D, 1099. 

GoDFEET or Boirinoir erected his standard on the first swell 
of Mount Calvary : to the left, as far as St. Stephen's gate, the 
line of attack was continued by Tancred, and the two Eoberts ; 
and Count Baymond established his quairters from the citadel to 
the foot of Mount Sion, which was no longer included within the 
precincts of the city. On the fifth day, the crusaders made a 
general assault, in the fanatic hope of battering down the walls 
without engines, and of scaling them without ladders. By the 
dint of brutal force, they burst the first barrio, but they were 
driven back with shame and slaughter to the camp : the influence 
of vision and prophecy was deadened by the too frequent abuse of 
those pious stratagems ; and time and labour were found to be 
the only means of victory. The time of the siege was indeed 
fiilfilled in forty days, but they were forty days of calamity and 
anguish. A repetition of the old complaint of famine may be 
imputed in some degree to the voracious or disorderly appetite of 
the Franks : but the stony soil of Jerusalem is almost destitute 
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of wAter ; the scanty springs and hasty torrents were dry in the 
Bummer season ; nor was the thirst of the besiegers relieved, as 
in the city, by the artificial supply of cisterns and aqueducts. 
GDhe circumjacent country is equally destitute of trees for the uses 
of shade or building ; but some large beams were discovered in a 
cave by the crusaders : a wood near Sichem, the enchanted grove 
of Tasso, was cut down : the necessary timber was transported to 
the camp by the vigour and dexterity of Tancred ; and the engines 
were framed by some Genoese artists, who had fortunately landed 
in the harbour of Jaffa. Two moveable turrets were constructed, 
at the expense, and in the stations, of the Duke of Lorraine and 
tlie Count of Thoulouse, and rolled forwards with devout labour, 
not to the most accessible, but to the most neglected, parts of the 
fortification. Baymond's tower was reduced to ashes by the fire 
of the besieged, but his colleague was more vigilant and success- 
ful ; the enemies were driven by his archers from the rampart ; 
the drawbridge was let down ; and on a Eriday at three in the 
afternoon, the day and hour of the Passion, Q-odfrey of Bouillon 
stood victorious on the walls of Jerusalem. His example was 
followed on every side by the emulation of valour ; and about four 
hundred and sixty years after the conquest of Omar, the holy 
city was rescued from the Mahometan yoke. In the pillage of 
public and private wealth, the adventurers had agreed to respect 
the exclusive property of the first occupant ; and the spoils of 
the great mosque, seventy lamps and massy vases of gold and 
silver, rewarded the diligence, and displayed the generosity, of 
Tancred. A bloody sacrifice was offered by his mistaken votaries 
to the God of the Christians: resistance might provoke, but 
neither age nor sex could mollify, their implacable rage ; they 
indulged themselves three days in a promiscuous massacre ; and 
the infection of the dead bodies produced an epidemical disease. 
After seventy thousand Moslems had been put to the sword, and 
the harmless Jews had been burnt in their synagogue, they could 
still reserve a multitude of captives, whom interest or lassitude 
persuaded them to spare. Of these savage heroes of the Cross, 
Tancred alone betrayed some sentiments of compassion ; yet we 
may praise the more selfish lenity of Eaymond, who granted a 
capitulation and safe-conduct to the garrison of the citadel. The 
holy sepulchre was now free; and the bloody victors prepared to 
accomplish their vow. Bareheaded and barefoot, with contrite 
hearts, and in an humble posture, they ascended the hill of 
Calvary, amidst the loud anthems of the clergy ; kissed the stone 
which had covered the Saviour of the world ; and bedewed witk 
tears of joy and penitence the monument of their redemption. 
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EICHARD B. SHEEIDAN: 

1751—1816. 

Invective against Warren Hastings, 

Had a stranger, at this time, gone into the province of Oude, 
ignorant of what had happened since the death of Sujah Dowla 
— that man, who, with a savage heart, had still great lines of 
character ; and who, with all his ferocity in war, had still, with a 
cnltivating hand, preserved to his country the riches which it 
derived from benignant skies and a prolific soil — if this stranger, 
ignorant of all that had happened in the short interval, and ob- 
serving the wide and general devastation, and all the horrors of 
the scene ; of plains unclothed and brown ; of vegetables burned 
up and extinguished ; of villages depopulated, and in ruins ; of 
temples unroofed and perishing ; of reservoirs broken down and 
dry — he would naturally inquire, What war has thus laid waste 
the fertile fields of this once beautiful and opulent country ? 
what civil dissensions have happened, thus to tear asunder and 
separate the happy societies that once possessed those villages ? 
— What disputed succession ; what religious rage has, with unholy 
▼iolence, demolished those temples, and disturbed fervent but 
iinobtruding piety, in the exercise of its duties ? — ^What merciless 
enemy has thus spread the horrors of fire and sword ? — What 
severe visitation of Providence has dried up the fountain, and 
taken from the face of the earth every vestige of verdure ? — Or, 
rather, what monsters have stalked over the country, tainting and 
poisoning, with pestiferous breath, what the voracious appetite 
could not devour r To such questions, what must be the answer? 
No wars have ravaged these lands, and depopulated these villages ; 
no civil discords have been felt, no disputed succession, no 
religious rage, no merciless enemy, no affliction of Providence, 
which, while it scourged for the moment, cut off the sources of 
resuscitation, no voracious and poisoning monsters, no, all this 
has been accomplished by the friendship, generosity, and kind- 
ness of the English nation ! They have embraced us with their 
protecting arms, and, lo ! those are the fruits of their alliance. 
W hat, then ! shall we be told, that, under such circumstances, the 
exasperated feelings of a whole people, thus goaded and spurred 
on to clamour and resistance, were excited by the poor and feeble 
infiuence of the Begums ? When we hear the description of the 
fever, paroxysm, delirium, into which despair had thrown the 
natives, when, on the banks of the polluted Ganges, panting for 
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death, they tore more widely open the lips of their gaping wound?*, 
to accelerate their dissolation ; and, while their blood was issuing, 
presented their ghastly eyes to Heaven ; breathing their last and 
fervent prayer, that the dry earth might not be suffered to drink 
their blood, but that it might rise up to the throne of Q-od, and 
rouse the eternal Providence to avenge the vsrongs of their 
country — Will it be said, that this was brought about by the 
incantations of these Begums, in their secluded Zenana ? or that 
they could inspire this enthusiasm and this despair into the breasts 
of a people who felt no grievance, and had suffered no torture ? 
What motive, then, could have such influence in their bosom ? 
What motive ? That which nature, the common parent, plants 
in the bosom of man ; and. which, though it may be less active in 
the Iildian than in the Englishman, is still congenial with, and 
makes part of his being. That feeling which tells him, that man 
was never made to be the property of manj but that, when, 
through pride and insolence of power, one human creature dares 
to tyrannize over another, it is a power usurped, and resistance is 
a duty. That feeling which tells him that all power is delegated 
for the good, not for the injury of the people ; and that, when it 
is converted from the original purpose, the compact is broken, and 
the right is to be resumed. That principle which tells him that 
resistance to power usurped is not merely a duty which he owes 
to himself and to his neighbour, but a duty which he owes to his 
Gtod, in asserting and maintaining the rank which he gave him in 
the creation ! To that common God, who, where He gives the form 
of man, whatever may be the complexion, gives also the feelings 
and the rights of man. That principle, which neither the rude- 
ness of ignorance can stifle^ nor the enervation of refinement ex- 
tinguish ! That principle, which makes it base for a man to 
suffer when lie ought to act ; which, tending to preserve to the 
species the original designations of Providence, spurns at the 
arrogant distinctions of man^ and vindicates the independent 
quality of his race. 

^I^eroration to Sheridan* s Invective against Warren Hastings. 

Befobe I come to the last magnificent paragraph, let me call 
the attention of those who, possibly, think themselves capable of 
judging of the dignity and character of justice in this country; — 
let me call the attention of those who, arrogantly perhaps, pre- 
sume that they understood what the features, what the duties of 
justice are here and in India ; — let them learn a lesson from this 
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f3at statesman, this enlarged, this liberal philosopher :— ** I hope 
shall not depart from the simplicity of official language, in 
saying, that the Majesty of Justice ought to be approached with 
solicitation, not descend to provoke or invite it, much less to 
debase itself by the suggestion of wrongs, and the promise of 
redress, with the denunciation of punishment before trial, and 
even before accusation." This is the exhortation which Mr. 
Hastings makes to his counsel. This is the character which he 
gives of British justice. 

But I will ask your lordships, do you approve this representa- 
tion ? Do you feel, that this is the true image of Justice ? Is 
this the character of British justice ? Are these her features ? 
Is this her countenance ? Is this her gait or her mien ? No ; I 
think even now I hear you calling upon me to turn from this vile 
libel, this base caricature, this Indian paged, formed by the hand 
of guilty and knavish tyranny, to dupe the heart of ignorance ; 
to turn from tliis deformed idol to the true majesty of justice here. 
Here^ indeed, I see a difierent form, enthroned by the sovereign 
hand of Freedom ; awful, without severity ; commanding, without 
pride; vigilant and active, without restlessness or suspicion; 
searching and inquisitive, without meanness or debasement : not 
arrogantly scorning to stoop to the voice of afflicted innocence, 
and in its loveliest attitude when bending to uplift the suppliant 
at its feet. 

It is by the majesty, by the form of that justice, that I do con- 
jure and implore your lordships, to give your minds to this great 
business ; that I exhort you to look, not so much to words, which 
may be denied or quibbled away, but to the plain facts : to weigh 
and consider the testimony in your own minds : we know the 
result must be inevitable. Let the truth appear, and our cause is 
gained. It is this — ^I conj ure your 1 ordships, for your own honour, 
for the honour of the nation, for the honour of human nature, now 
entrusted to your care — ^it is this- duty that the Commons of 
England, speaking through us, claim at your hands. 

They exhort you to it by everything that calls sublimely upon 
the heart of man ; by the majesty of that justice which this bold 
man has libelled ; by the wide fame of your own tribunal ; by the 
sacred pledge by which you swear in the solemn hour of decision ; 
knowing that that decision will then bring you the highest reward 
that ever blessed the heart of man — ^the consciousness of having 
done the greatest act of mercy for the world that the earth has 
ever yet received from any hand but Heaven. — My lords, I have 
done. 
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EDMUND BURKE: 

1728—1797. 

^cmegyrid on the Eloquence of Sheridan. 

He has this day surprised the thousands who hung with rapture 
on his accents, by such an array of talents, such an exhibition of 
capacity, such a display of powers, as are unparalleled in the 
annals of oratory ; a display that reflected the highest honour on 
himself; lustre upon letters; renown upon parliament; glory 
upon the country. Of all species of rhetoric, of every kind of 
eloquence that has been witnessed or recorded, either in ancient 
or modern times ; whatever the acuteness of the bar, the dignity 
of the senate, the solidity of the judgment-seat, and the sacred 
morality of the pulpit, have hitherto furnished, nothing has 
equalled what we have this day heard. No holy seer of religion, 
no statesman, no orator, no man of any literary description what- 
ever, has come up, in the one instance, to the pure sentiments of 
morality ; or, in the other, to that variety of knowledge, force of 
imagination, propriety and vivacity of allusion, beauty and 
elegance of diction, strength and copiousness of style, pathos and 
sublimity of conception, to which we, this day, listened with 
ardour and admiration. Prom poetry up to eloquence, there is 
not a species of composition of which a complete and perfect 
specimen might not, from that single speech, be culled and 
collected. 



C B B E T T: 

1762—1835. 

Bural Bides, 

Apteb living within a few hundred yards of Westminster Hall, 
and the abbey church, and the bridge, and looking from my own 
windows into St. James's Park, all other buildings and spots 
appear mean and insignificant. I went to-day to see the house I 
formerly occupied. How small ! It is always thus : the words 
large and small are carried about with us in our minds, and we 
forget real dimensions. The idea, such as jt was received^ remains 
during our absence from the object. When I returned to Eng- 
land in 1800, after an absence from the country parts of it for 
sixteen years, the trees, the hedges, and even the parks and woodsj 
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seemed bo small ! It made me laugh to bear little gutters, that I 
could jump over, called rivers ! The Thames was but a "creek !" 
But when in about a month after my arrival in London I went 
to Fambam, the place of my birth, what was my surprise ! Every- 
thing was become so pitifully small ! I had to cross in my post- 
chaise the long and dreary heath of Bagshot. Then at the end 
of it, to mount a hill called Hungry Hill : and from that hill I 
knew that I should look down into the beautiful and fertile vale 
of Farnham. My heart fluttered with impatience, mixed with a 
sort of fear, to see all the scenes of my childhood ; for I had 
learned before the death of my father and mother. There is a 
hill not far from the town, called Crooksbury Hill, which rises up 
out of a flat in the form of a cone, and is planted with Scotch flr- 
trees. Here I used to take the eggs and young ones of crows 
and magpies. This hill was a famous object in the neighbourhood. 
It served as the superlative degree of height. "As, high as Crooks- 
bury Hill," meant, with us, the utmost degree of height. Therefore 
the first object that my eyes sought was this hill. I could not 
believe my eyes! Literally speaking, I for a moment thought 
the famous hill removed, and a little heap put in its stead ; for I 
had seen in New Brunswick a single rock, or hill of solid rock, 
ten times as big, and four or five times as high ! The post-boy, 
going down hill, and not a bad road, whisked me in a few minutes 
to the Bush Inn, from the garden of which I could see the pro- 
digious sand-hill, where I had begun my gardening works. What 
a nothing ! But now came rushing into my mind all at once my 
pretty little garden, my little blue smock-fipock, my little nailed 
shoes, my pretty pigeons that I used to feed out of my hands, 
the last kind words and tears of my gentle, and tender-hearted, 
and affectionate mother ! I hastened back into the room. If I 
had looked a moment longer I should have dropped. When I 
came to reflect, what a change ! I looked down at my dress. 
What a change I What scenes I had gone through ! How altered 
my state ! I had dined the day before at a Secretary of State's in 
company with Mr. Pitt, and had been waited upon by men in 



faudy liveries! I had had nobody to assist me in the world.« 
fo teachers of any sort. Nobody to shelter me from the conse- 
quence of bad, and no one to counsel me to good behaviour. I 



felt proud. The distinctions of rank, birth, and wealth, all be- 
came nothing in my eyes ; and from that moment (less than 
a month after my arrival in England) I resolved never to bend 
before them. 
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The landlady sent ber son to get me some cream, and lie was just 
such a chap as I was at his age, and dressed just in the same sort 
of way, his main garment being a blue smock-&ock, faded firom 
wear, and mended with pieces of new stuff, and, of course, not 
fJEided. The sight of this smock-frock brought to my recollection 
many things very dear to me. This boy will, I dare say, perform 
his part at Billinghurst, or at some place not far from it. If 
accident had not taken me from a similar scene, how many villains 
and fools, who had been well teased and tormented, would have 
slept in peace at night, and have fearlessly swaggered about by 
day ! When I look at this little chap, at his smock-frock, his 
sailed shoes, and his clean, plain, and coarse shirt, I ask myself. 
Will anything, I wonder, ever send this cl^ap across the ocean to 
tackle the base, corrupt, perjured republican judges of Pennsyl- 
vania ? Will this little lively, but, at the same time, simple boy, 
ever become the terror of villains and hypocrites across the 
Atlantic ? 



SIE WALTEE SCOTT: 

1771_1832. 

The 8iege.^-From " Ivmhoe.'* 

[Described by Bebecca to Ivanhoe lying womided.] 

"Awp I must lie here like a bedridden monk," exclaimed 
Ivanhoe, ''while the game that gives me freedom or death is 
played out by the hand of others ! Look from the window once 
again, kind maiden, but beware that you are not marked by the 
archers beneath. Look out once more, and tell me if they yet 
advance to the storm." 

With patient courage, strengthened by the interval which she 
had employed in mental devotion, Bebecca again took post at the 
lattice, sheltering herself, however, so as not to be visible from 



'' What dost thou see, Eebecca P " again demanded the wounded 
knight. 

" Nothing but the cloud of arrows flying so' thick as to dazzle 
mine eyes, and to hide the bowmen who shoot them." 

"That cannot endure," said Ivanhoe ; ** if they press not right 
on to carry the castle by pure force of arms, the archery may 
avail but little against stone walls and bulwarks. Look for the 
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Knight of the Petterlock, fair Eebecca, and see how he bears 
himself; for as the leader is, so will his followers be." 

" I see him not," said Eebecca. 

" Foul craven ! " exclaimed Ivanhoe j " does he blench from the 
helm when the wind blows highest ? " 

" He blenches not ! he blenches not ! " said Bebecca. " I see 
him now ; he leads a body of men close under the outer barrier 
of the barbican. They pull down the piles and palisades ; they 
hew down the barriers with axes. His high black plume floats 
abroad over the throng, like a raven over the field of the slain. 
They have made a breach in the barriers — ^they rush in — they 
are thrust back ! !E^nt-de-B(Buf heads the defenders ; I see bis 
gigantic form above the press. They throng again to the breach, 
and the pass is disputed hand to hand, and man to man. Grod or 
Jacob ! nt is the meeting of two fierce tides ; the conflict of two 
oceans moved by adverse winds ! " 

She turned her head from the lattice, as if unable longer to 
endure a sight so terrible. 

^ Look forth again, Eebecca," said Ivanhoe, mistaking the cause 
of her retiring ; " the archery must in some degree have ceased, 
since they are now fighting hand to hand. Look again ; there is 
now less danger." 

Eebecca again looEed forth, and almost immediately exclaimed, 
"Holy prophets of the law! Pront-de-Boeuf and the Black 
Knight fight hand to hand on the breach, amid the roar of their 
followers, who watch the progress of the strife. Heaven strike 
with the cause of the oppressed and of the captive ! " She then 
uttered a loud shriek, and exclaimed, " He is down ! — ^he is down ! ** 

"Who is down ? " cried Ivanhoe ; " for our dear Lady's sake, 
tell me which has fallen P" 

"The Black Knight," answered Eebecca, faintly; then in- 
stantly again shouted with joy fill eagerness : " But no — but no ! 
the name of the Lord of Hosts be blessed ! — he is on foot again, 
and fights as if there were twenty men's strength in his single 
arm. His sword is broken — he snatches an axe from a yeoman 
— he presses Front-de-Bceuf with blow on blow. The giant stoops 
and totters' like an oak under the steel of the woodman — ^he falls 
—befalls!" 

"Front-de-Boeuf ?" exclaimed Ivanhoe. 

"Front-de-Boeuf!" answered the Jewess; "his men rush to 
the rescue, headed by the haughty Templar — their united force 
compels the champion to pause. They drag Front-de-BoBuf within 
the walls." 
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"The assailants have won the barriers, have they not ?" said 
Ivanhoe. 

" They have — they have !" exclaimed Eebecea; " and they press 
the besieged hard upon the outer wall ; some plant ladders, some 
swarm like bees, and endeavour to ascend upon the shoulders of 
each other; down go stones, beams, and trunks of trees upon 
their heads, and as fast as they bear the wounded to the rear 
fresh men supply their places in the assaidt. Grreat G^od ! hast 
thou given men thine own image, that it should be thus cruelly 
defaced by the hands of their brethren!" 

" Think not of that," said Ivanhoe ; " this is no time for such 
thoughts. Who yield ? who push their way ?" 

" GHie ladders are thrown down," replied Eebecea, shuddering ; 
" the soldiers lie grovelling under them like crushed reptiles. The 
besieged have the better." 

" Saint George strike for us ! " exclaimed the knight. " Do the 
fclse yeomen give way ? " 

"No!" exclaimed Sebecca, "they bear themselves right yeo- 
manly ; the Black Knight approaches the postern with his huge 
axe — the thundering blows which he deals, you may hear them 
above all the din and shouts of the battle. Stones and beams 
are hailed down on the bold champion ; he regards them no more 
than if they were thistle-down or feathers !'* 

"By St. John of Acre," said Ivanhoe, raising himself joyfully 
on his couch, " methought there was but one man in England that 
might do such a deed 1" 

** The postern gate shades," continued Eebecea ; " it crashes — 
it is splintered by his blows — they rush in — the outwork is won. 
God! they hxirl the defenders from the battlements — they 
throw them into the moat. O men, if ye be indeed men, spare 
them that can resist no longer ! " 

" The bridge — the bridge which communicates with the castle, 
have they won that pass ?" exclaimed Ivanhoe. 

" No," replied Eebecea, " the Templar has destlx)yed the plank 
on which they crossed — few of the defenders escaped with him 
into the castle — ^the shrieks and cries which you hear tell the fate 
of the others. Alas ! I see it is still Aore difficult to look upon 
victory than upon battle." 
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A jffigTiland Mansion, — From " Waverley,^* 

Thb Chief and his guest had by this time reached the house of 
GHenDaquoich, which consisted of Ian nan Chaistel's mansion, a 
high rude-looking square tower, with the addition of a lofted 
house, that is, a building of two storeys, constructed bj Fergus's 
grandfather when he returned from that memorable expedition, 
well remembered by the western shires, under the name of the 
Highland Host. Upon occasion of this crusade against the Ayr- 
shire Whigs and Covenanters, the Vich Ian Vohr of the time had 
probably been as successful as his predecessor was in harrying 
X^orthumberland, and therefore left to his posterity a rival edifice, 
as a monument of his magnificence. 

Around the house, which stood on an eminence in the midst 
of a narrow Highland valley, there appeared none of that atten- 
tion to convenience, far less to ornament and decoration, which 
usually surrounds a gentleman's habitation. An enclosure or 
two, divided by dry stone-walls, were the only part of the domain 
that was fenced ; as to the rest, the narrow slips of level ground 
which lay by the side of the brook exhibited a scanty crop of 
barley, liable to constant depredations from the herds of wild 
ponies and black cattle that grazed upon the adjacent hills. 
These ever and anon made an incursion upon the arable groimd, 
which was repelled by the loud, uncouth, and dissonant shouts of 
half-a-dozen Highland swains, all running as if they had been 
mad, and every one hallooing a half-starved dog to the rescue of 
the forage. At a little distance up the glen was a small and 
stunted wood of birch ; the hills were high and healthy, and with- 
out any variety of sui^ace ; so that the whole view was wild and 
desolate, rather than grand and solitary. 

There was a sight, however, before the gate, which perhaps 
would have afforded the first owner of Elenheim more pleasure 
than the finest view in the domain assigned to him by the 
gratitude of his country. This consisted of about a hundred 
Highlanders, in complete dress and arms ; at sight of whom the 
Chieftain apologized to Waverley in a sort of negligent manner. 
" He had forgot," he said, " that he had ordered a few of his clan 
out, for the purpose of seeing that they were in a fit condition to 
protect the country, and prevent such accidents as, he was sorry 
to learn, had befallen the Baron of Bradwardine. Before they 
were dismissed, perhaps Captain Waverley might choose to see 
them go through a part of their exercise ? " 
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Edward assented, and tlie men executed with agility and pre- 
cision some of the ordinary military movements. They then 
practised individually at a mark, and showed extraordinary 
dexterity in the management of the pistol and firelock. They 
took aim, standing, sitting, leaning, or lying prostrate, as they 
were commanded, and always with effect upon the target. Next 
they paired off for the broadsword exercise; and having manifested 
their individual skill and dexterity, united in two bodies, and 
exhibited a sort of mock encounter, in which the charge, the rally, 
the flight, the pursuit and all the current of a heady flight, were 
exhibited to the sound of the great war bagpipe. 

On a signal made by the Chief, the skirmish was ended. 
Matches were then made for running, wrestling, leaping, pitching 
the bar, and other sports, in which this feudal militia displayed 
incredible swiftness, strength, ai»d agility ; and accomplished the 
purpose which their Chieftain had at heart, by impressing on 
Waverley no light sense of their merit as soldiers, and of the 
power of him who commanded them by his nod. 

^' And what number of such gallant fellows have the happiness 
to call you leader?" asked Waverley. 

^' In a good cause, and under a chieftain whom they loved, the 
laoe of Ivor have seldom taken the field under five hundred clay- 
mores. But you are aware. Captain Waverley, thAt the dis- 
arming act, passed about twenty years ago, prevents their being 
in the complete state of preparation, as in former times ; and I keep 
no more of my clan under arms than may defend my own or my 
iriend's property, when the country is troubled with such men 
as youp last night's landlord ; and government, which has 
removed other means of defence, must connive at protecting 
ourselves." 

" But, with your force, you might soon destroy, or put down, 
such gangs as that of Donald Bean Lean P" 

" Yes, doubtless ; and my reward would be a summons to deliver 
up to General Blakeney, at Stirling, the few broadswords they 
have left us ; there were little policy in that, methinks. But 
come, Captain, the sound of the pipes informs me that dinner is 
prepared — Let me have the honour to show you into my rude 
mansion." 

« , « « « « « « 

Ere Waverley entered the banqueting hall, he was offered the 
patriarchal refreshment of a bath for the feet, which the sultry 
weather, and the morasses he had traversed, rendered highly 
acceptable. He was not indeed so luxuriously attended upon 
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this occasion as the heroic travellers in the Odyssey ; the task of 
ablution and abstersion* being performed, not by a beautiful 
damsel, trained 

To chafe the limb, and poor the fragrant oil, 

but by a smoke-dried skinny old Highland woman, who did not 
seem to think herself much honoured by the duty imposed upon 
her, but muttered between her teeth, " Our father's herds did not 
feed so near together, that I should do you this service**' A 
small donation, however, amply reconciled this ancient hand- 
maiden to the supposed degradation ; and, as Edward proceeded 
to the hall, she gave him her blessing, in the Gaelic proverb, 
" May the open hand be filled the fullest." 

The hall, in which the feast was prepared, occupied all the 
first storey of Ian nan ChaistelJi original erection, and a huge 
oaken table extended through its whole length. The apparatus 
for dinner was simple, even to rudeness, and the company 
numerous, even to crowding. At the head of the table was the 
Chief himself, with Edward, and two or three Highland visitors 
of neighbouring clans ; the elders of his own tribe, wadsetters 
and tacksmen, as they were called, who occupied portions of his 
estate as mortgagees or lessees, sat next in rank ; beneath them 
their sons and nephews and foster-brethren ; then the officers of 
the Chiefs household, according to their order $ and, lowest of 
all, the tenants who actually cultivated the ground. Even 
beyond this long perspective, Edward might see upon the green, 
to which a huge pair of folding doors opened, a multitude of 
Highlanders of a yet inferior description, who, nevertheless, were 
considered as guests, and had their share both of the countenance 
of the entertainer and of the cheer of the day. In the distance, 
and fluctuating round this extreme verge of the banquet, was a 
changeful group of women, ragged boys and girls, beggars young 
and old, large greyhounds, and terrie)^ and pointers, and curs of 
low degree ; all of whom took some interest, more or less imme- 
diate, in the main action of the piece. 

This hospitality, apparently unbounded, had yet its line of 
economy. Some pains had been bestowed in dressing the dishes 
of fish, game, &c., which were at the upper end of tbe table, and 
immediately under the eye of the English stranger. Lower down 
stood immense clumsy joints of mutton and beef, which, but 
for the absence of pork, abhorred in the Highlands, resembled 
the rude festivity of the banquet of Penelope's suitors. But the 
central dish was a yearling lamb, called '^a hog in har'st^'* 
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roasted whole. It was set upon its legs, with a bunch of parsley 
in its mouth, and was probably exhibited in that form to gratify 
the pride of the cook, who piqued himself more on the plenty 
than the elegance of his master's table. The sides of this poor 
animal were fiercely attacked by the clansmen, some with dirks, 
others with the knives which were usually iu the same sheath 
with the dagger, so that it was soon rendered a maugled and 
rueful spectacle. Lower down still, the victuals seemed of yet 
coarser quality, though sufficiently abundant. Broth, onions, 
cheese, and the fragments of the feast, regaled the sons of Ivor 
who feasted in the open air. 

The liquor was supplied in the same proportion, and under 
sifnilar regulations. Excellent claret and champagne were 
liberally distributed among the Chiefs immediate neighbours ; 
whisky, plain or diluted, and strong-beer, refreshed those who 
sat near the lower end. Nor did this inequality of distribution 
appear to give the least offence. Every one present understood 
that his taste was to be formed according to the rank which he 
held at table ; and, consequently, the tacksmen and their de- 
pendants always professed the wine was too cold for their 
stomachs, and called, apparently out of choice, for the liquor 
which was assigned to them from economy. The bagpipers, three 
in number, screamed, during the whole time of dinner, a tre- 
mendous war-tune; and the echoing of the vaulted roof, and 
clang of the Celtic tongue, produced such a Babel of noises, that 
Waverley dreaded his ears would never recover it. Mac-Ivor, 
indeed, apologized for the confusion occasioned by so large a 
party, and pleaded the necessity of his situation, on which un- 
limited hospitality was imposed as a paramount duty. " These 
stout idle kinsmen of mine," he said, " account my estate as held 
in trust for their support ; and I must find them beef and ale, 
while the rogues will do nothing for themselves but practise the 
broadsword, or wander about the hills, shooting, fishing, hunting, 
drinking, and making love to the lasses of the strath. But what 
can I do, Captain Waverley ? everything will keep after its kind, 
whether it be a hawk or a Highlander." Edward made the 
expected answer, in a compliment upon his possessing so many 
and attached followers. 

"Why, yes," replied the Chief, **were I disposed, like my 
father, to put myself in the way of getting one blow on the head, 
or two on the neck, I believe the loons- would stand by me. But 
who thinks of that in the present day, when the maxim is, — 
' Better an old woman with a purse in her hand, than three men 

B 
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with belted brands?'" Then, turning to the company, he pro- 
posed the ** Health of Captain Waverley, a worthy friend of bis 
kind neighbour and ally, the Baron of Bradwardine." 

" He is welcome hither," said one of the elders, " if he come 
from Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine." 

" I say nay to that," said an old man, who apparently did not 
mean to pledge the toast ; " I say nay to that — While there is a 
green leaf in the forest, there will be fraud in a Comyne." 

" There is nothing but honour in the Baron of Bradwardine," 
answered another ancient ; " and the guest that comes hither 
from him should be welcome, though he came with blood on his 
hand, unless it were blood of the race of Ivor." 

The old man whose cup remained full, replied, " There has been 
blood enough of the race of Ivor on the hand of Bradwardine." 

"Ah! Ballenkeiroch," replied the first ; "you think rather of 
the flash of the carbine at the Mains of TuUy-Veolan, than the 
glance of the sword that fought for the cause at Preston." 

" And well I may," answered Ballenkeiroch ; " the flash of the 
gun cost me a fair-haired son, and the glance of the sword has 
done but little for King James." 

The Chieftain, in two words of French, explained to Waverley, 
that the Baron had shot this old man's son in a fray near Tully- 
Veolan about seven years before ; and then hastened to remove 
Ballenkeiroch's prejudice, by informing him that Waverley was 
an Englishman, unconnected by birth or alliance with the family 
of Braidwardine ; upon which the old gentleman raised the hitherto 
untasted cup, and courteously drank to his health. This cere- 
mony being requited in kind, the Chieftain made a signal for the 
pipes to cease, and said, aloud, *^ Where is the song hidden, my 
friends, that Mac-Murrough cannot find it?" 

Mac-Murrough, the family bhairdh, an aged man, immediately 
took the hint, and began to chant, with low and rapid utterance, 
a profusion of Celtic verses, which were received by the audience 
with all the applause of enthusiasm. As he advanced in bis 
declamation, his ardour seemed to increase. He had at first spoken 
with his eyes fixed on the ground ; he now cast them around as 
if beseeching, and anon as if commanding attention, and his tones 
rose into wild and impassioned notes, accompanied with appro- 
priate gestures. He seemed to Edward, who attended to him with, 
much interest, to recite many proper names, to lament the dead, 
to apostrophize the absent, to exhort, and entreat, and animate 
those who were present. Waverley thought he even discerned 
his own mane, and was convinced bis conjecture was right, from 
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the eyes of the company being at that moment turned towards 
him simultaneously. The ardour of the poet appeared to com- 
municate itself to the audience. Their wild and sun-burnt 
countenances assumed a fiercer and more animated expression ; 
all bent forward towards the reciter, many sprung up and waved 
their arms iu ecstasy, and some laid their hands on their swords. 
"When the song ceased, there was a deep pause, while the aroused 
feelings of the poet and of the hearers gradually subsided into 
their usual channel. 

The Chieftain, who, during this scene, had appeared rather to 
watch the emotions which were excited, than to partake their 
high tone of enthusiasm, filled with claret a small silver cup 
which stood by him. ** Q-ive this," he said to an attendant, " to 
Mac-Murrough nan Fonn (t, e,, of the songs), and when he has 
drunk the juice, bid him keep, for the sake of Vich Ian Vohr, the 
shell of the gourd which contained it." The gift was received by 
Mac-Murrough with profound gratitude; he drank the wine, 
and, kissing the cup, shrouded it with reverence in the plaid which 
was folded on his bosom. He then burst forth into what Edward 
justly supposed to be an extemporaneous effusion of thanks, and 
praises of his Chief. It was received with applause, but did not 
produce the effect of his first poem. It was obvious, however, 
that the clan regarded the generosity of their Chieftain with high 
approbation. Many approved Graelic toasts were then proposed, 
of some of which the Chieftain gave his guest the following 
versions : — 

" To him that will not turn his back on friend or foe." ** To 
him that never forsook a comrade." " To him that never bought 
or sold justice." " Hospitality to the exile, and broken bones to 
the tyrant." " The lads with the kilts." " Highlanders, shoulder 
to shoulder!" — with many other pithy sentiments of the like 
nature. 

Edward was particuliarly solicitous to know the meaning of 
that song which appeared to produce such effect upon the passions 
of the company, and hinted his curiosity to his host. *' As I 
observe," said the Chieftain, "that you have passed the bottle 
during the last three rounds, I was about to propose to you to 
retire to my sister's tea-table, who can explain these things to you 
better than I can. Although I cannot stint my clan in the usual 
current of their festivity, yet I neither am addicted myself to 
exceed in its amount, nor do I," added he smiling, ** keep a Bear 
to devour the intellects of such as can make good use of them.'" 

Edward readily assented to this proposal, and the Chieftain^ 
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saying a few words to those around him, left the table, followed 
by Waverley. As the door closed behind them, Edward heard 
Yich Ian Vohr's health invoked with a wild and animated cheer, 
that expressed the satisfaction of the guests, and the depth of 
their devotion to his service. 



CHAELES LAMB: 

1775—1834. 

Moral Courage. 

At the desk of the treasurer of the old Bath theatre, presented 
herself the little Barbara S . 

The parents of Barbara had been in good circumstances. The 
father had practised, I believe, as an apothecary in the town. But 
his practice, from various causes, was now reduced to nothing. 
They were, in fact, in the very teeth of starvation, when the 
manager, who knew and respected them in better days, took the 
little Barbara into his company. 

Her slender earnings were the sole support of the family, 
including two younger sisters. 

Her Saturday's pittance was the only chance of a Sunday's 
meal of meat. 

One* thing I will only mention, that in some child's part, where 
in her theatrical character she was to sup off a roast fowl, some 
comic actor, in the misguided humour of his part, threw over the 
dish such a quantity of salt, that when Barbara crammed a por- 
tion of it into her mouth, she was obliged sputteringly to reject 
it, and what with shame of her ill-acted part, and pain of real 
appetite at missing such a dainty, her little heart sobbed almost 
to breaking. At length a flood of tears, which the well-fed 
spectators were totally unable to understand, mercifully relieved 
her. This was the little, starved, meritorious, maid who stood 
before old Ravenscroffc, the treasurer, for her Saturday's payment. 

Eavenscroft was a man — I have heard many besides herself 
say — of all men least fitted for a treasurer. He had no head for 
accounts, paid away at random, kept scarce any books, and sum- 
ming up at the week's end, if he found himself a pound or so 
short, blest himself that it was no worse. 

Now, Barbara's weekly fee was a half-guinea. By mistake, he 
popped into her hand — a whole one. 

Barbara tripped away. 
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She was entirely uncoDBcious at first of the mistake ; but when 
she had got down to the first landing-place, she became sensible 
of an unusual weight of metal pressing her little hand. 

Now, mark the struggle I 

This little maid was by nature a good child. She had no 
instinct to evil, but then she might be said to have no fixed prin- 
ciple. She had heard honesty praised, but never dreamt of its 
application to herself. She thought of it as something which 
concerned grown-up people — men and women. She had never 
known temptation, or thought of preparing herself against it. 

Her first impulse was to go back to the old treasurer, and 
explain to him his blunder. He was already so confused with 
age, that she would have had some difficulty in making him 
understand it. 

She saw that in an instant. And then it was such a bit of 
money ! And then the image of a larger aUowance of butcher's 
meat on their table next day came across her, till her little eyes 

f listened, and her mouth moistened. But then Mr. Eavenscroft 
ad always been so good-natured, had stood her friend behind 
the scenfes, and even recommended her promotion to some of her 
little parts. But again, the old man was reputed to be worth a 
world of money. He was supposed to have fifty pounds a year 
clear of the theatre. 

And then came staring to her the figures of her little stocking- 
less and shoeless sisters. And then she looked at her own neat 
white cotton stockings, which her situation at the theatre had 
made it necessary for her mother to provide for her, with hard 
straining and pinching from the family stock, and thought how 
glad she should be to cover their poor feet with the same ; and 
how then they could accompany her to rehearsals, which they had 
hitherto been precluded from doing by reason of their unfashion- 
able attire. W ith these thoughts she began to return. 

Now, Virtue, support Barbara ! 

And that never-failing friend did step m ; for at that moment 
a strength not her own, I have heard her say, was revealed to 
her. She found herself transported back to the individual desk 
she had just quitted, and her hand slipt into the old hand of 
lUvenscroft, who in silence took back the money. He had been 
sitting, good man, insensible to the lapse of minutes which to her 
were anxious ages. From that moment a deep peace fell upon 
Barbara's hearty and she knew the quality of honesty. 
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JANE AUSTEN. 

1775—1817. 

The Voluble Lady, 

Miss Bates and Miss Eairfax, escorted by tlie two p^entlemen, 
walked into the room. Everybody's words were soon lost under 
the incessant flow of Miss Bates, who came in talking, and had 
not finished her speech under many minutes after her being ad- 
mitted into the circle at the fira As the door opened she was 
heard, — 

" So very obliging of you ! No rain at all. Nothing to signify. 
I do not care for myself. Quite thick shoes. And Jane declares 
— Well! (as soon as she was within the door) well! This is 
brilliant indeed ! This is admirable ! Excellently contrived, upon 
my word. Nothing wanting ! Could not have imagined it. So 
well lighted up ! Jane, Jane, look ! did you ever see anything ? 
Oh! Mr. Weston, you must really have had Aladdin's lamp. 
Good Mrs. Stokes would not know her own room again. 

Supper was announced. The move began; and Miss Bates 
might be heard from that moment without interruption, till her 
being seated at table and taking up her spoon. 

" Jane, Jane, my dear Jane, where are you ? Here is your 
tippet. Mrs. Weston begs you to put on your tippet. She says 
she is afraid there will be draughts in the passage, though every- 
thing has been done — one door nailed up — quantities of matting 
— my dear Jane, indeed you must. Mr. Churchill, oh I you are 
too obliging 1 — How well you put it on ! — so gratified ! Excel- 
lent dancing indeed!— Yes, my dear, I ran home as I said I 
should, to help grandmamma to bed, and got back again, and 
nobody missed me. I set off without saying a word, just as I 
told you. G-randmamma was quite well, had a charming evening 
with Mr. Woodhouse, a vast deal of chat, and backgammon. Tea 
was made downstairs, biscuits and baked apples and wine before 
she came away ; amazing luck in some of her throws ; and she 
inquired a great deal about you, how you were amused, and who 
were your partners. * Oh 1 ' said 1, * 1 shall not forestall Jane ; 
I left her dancing with Mr. George Qtway ; she will love to tell 
you all about it herself to-morrow ; her first partner was Mp. 
Elton : I do not know who will ask her next, perhaps Mr. William 
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Cox.' My dear sir, you are too obliging. Is there nobody you 
would not rather ? — I am not helpless. Sir, you are most kind. 
Upoa my word, Jane on one arm and me on the other ! Stop, 
stop, let us stand a little back, Mrs. Elton is going; dear Mrs. 
Elton, how elegant she looks — beautiful lace ! — Now we all follow 
in her train. Quite the queen of the evening ! — Well, here we 
are at the passa<^e. Two steps, Jane, take care of the two steps. 
Ob ! no, there is but one. Well, 1 was persuaded there were 
two. How very odd ! I was convinced there were two, and there 
is but one. I never saw anything equal to the comfort and style 
— candles everywhere. I was telling you of your grandmamma, 
Jane — there. was a little disappointment. The baked apples and 
biscuits, excellent in their way, you know ; but there was a deli- 
cate fricassee of sweetbread and some asparagus brought in at 
first, and good Mr. Woodhouse, not thinking the asparagus quite 
boiled enough, sent it all out again. Now there is nothing grand- 
mamma loves better than sweetbread and asparagus — so she was 
rather disappointed ; but we agreed we would not speak of it to 
anybody, for fear of its getting round to dear Miss Woodhouse, 
who would be so very much concerned ! — Well, this is brilliant ! 
I am all amazement ! — could not have supposed anything!— such 
elegance and profusion ! I have seen nothing like it since- 
Well, where shall we sit ? Where shall we sit ? Anywhere, so 
that Jane is not in a draught. Where / sit is of no consequence. 
Oh ! do you recommend this side ? Well, I am sure, Mr. 
Churchill — only it seems too good — but just as you please. What 
you direct in this house cannot be wrong. Dear Jane, how shall 
we ever recollect half the dishes for grandmamma ? Soup too I 
Bless me ! I should not be helped so soon, but it smells most 
excellent, and I cannot help beginning." 



LOED BEOUGHAM. 

1778-1868. 

lifecfro Slavery, 

I TBTJST that, at length, the time is come when Parliament will 
no longer bear to be told that slave-owners are the best law- 
givers on slavery; no longer suffer our voice to roll across the 
Atlantic in empty warnings and fruitless orders. Tell me not of 
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rights — talk not of the property of the planter in his slaves. I 
deny the rif^ht — I acknowledge not the property. The principles, 
the feelings of our common nature rise in rebellion against it. 
Be the appeal made to the understanding or to the heart, the 
sentence is the same that rejects it. In vain you tell me of laws 
that sanction such a claim ! There is a law above all the enact- 
ments of human codes — the same throughout the world, the same 
in all times — such as it was before the daring genius of Columbus 
pierced the night of ages, and opened to one world the sources 
of power, wealth, and knowledge ; to another, all utterable woes ; 
— such is it at this day ; it is the law written by the finger of 
God on the heart of man ; and by that law, unchangeable and 
eternal — while men despise fraud, and loathe rapine, and abhor 
blood — they shall reject with indignation the wild and guilty 
phantasy that man can hold property in man ! 

In vain you appeal to treaties — ^to covenants between nations. 
The covenants of the Almighty, whether the old covenant or the 
new, denounce such unholy pretensions. To those laws did they 
of old refer who maintained the African trade. 8uch treaties did 
they cite — and not untruly ; for, by one shameful compact, you 
bartered the glories of Blenheim for the traffic in blood. Yet, 
in despite of law and of treaty, that infernal traffic is now de- 
stroyed, and its votaries put to death like other pirates. How 
came this change to pass ? Not, assuredly, by Parliament lead- 
ing the way ; but the country at length awoke ; the indignation 
of the people was kindled ; it descended in thunder, and smote 
the traffic, and scattered its guilty profits to the winds. Now, 
then, let the planters beware — let their assemblies beware — let 
the Government at home beware — let the Parliament beware! 
The same country is once more awake — awake to the condition of 
negro slavery ; the same indignation kindles in the bosom of the 
same people ; the same cloud is gathering that annihilated the 
slave trade ; and if it shall descend again, they on whom its crash 
may fall will not be destroyed before I have warned them ; but 
I pray that their destruction may turn away from us the more 
terrible judgments of God ! 
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WASHINGTON IBVING, 

1783—1859. 

Visit to JECenry the SeventVs Chapel in Westminster Alibey, 
From the " Sketch-hook:' 

The day was gradually wearing away; the distant tread of 
loiterers about the Abbey grew less and less frequent ; the sweet- 
tongued bell was summoning to evening prayers ; and I saw at 
a distance the choristers, in their white surplices, crossing the 
aisle and entering the choir. I stood before the entrance to 
Henry the Seventh's chapel. A flight of steps lead up to it, 
through a deep and gloomy, but magnificent arch. Great gates 
of brass, richly and delicately wrought, turn heavily upon their 
hinges, as if proudly reluctant to admit the feet of common 
mortals into this most gorgeous of sepulchres. 

On entering, the eye is astonished by the pomp of architecture, 
and the elaborate beauty of sculptured detail. The very walls 
are wrought into imiversal omameot, incrusted with tracery, and 
scooped into niches, crowded with the statues of saints and martyrs. 
Stone seems, by the cunning labour of the chisel, to have been 
robbed of its weight and density, suspended aloft, as if by magic, 
and the fretted roof achieved with the wonderful minuteness and 
airy security of a cobweb. 

Along the sides of the chapel are the lofty stalls of the Knights 
of the Bath, richly carved of oak, though with the grotesque 
decoratibns of Gothic architecture. On the pinnacles of the 
stalls are affixed the helmets and crests of the knights, with their 
scarfs and swords ; and above them are suspended their banners, 
emblazoned with armorial bearings, and contrasting the splen- 
dour of gold and purple and crimson with the cold grey fretwork 
of the roof. In the midst of this grand mausoleum stands the 
sepulchre of its founder — ^his effigy, with that of his queen, ex- 
tended on a sumptuous tomb, and the whole surrounded by a 
superbly wrought brazen railing. 

There is a sad dreariness in this magnificence ; this strange 
mixture of tombs and trophies; these emblems of living and 
aspiring ambition, close beside mementos which show the dust 
and oblivion in which all must sooner or later terminate. Nothing 
impresses the mind with a deeper feelmg of loneliness, than to 
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tread the silent and deserted scene of former throng and pageant. 
On looking round on the vacant stalls of the knights and their 
esquires, and on the rows of dusty but gorgeous banners that 
were once borne before them, my imagination conjured up the 
scene when this hall was bright with the valour and beauty of the 
land ; glittering with the splendour of jewelled rank and military 
array ; alive with the tread of many feet and the hum of an 
admiring multitude. All had passed away ; the silence of death 
had settled again upon the place, interrupted only by the casual 
chirping of birds, which had found their way into the chapel, and 
built their nests among its friezes and pendants — sure signs of 
solitariness and desertion. 

When I read the names inscribed on the banners, they were 
those of men scattered far and wide about the world ; some toss- 
ing upon distant seas ; some under arms in distant lands ; some 
mingliog in the busy intrigues of courts and cabinets ; all seek- 
ing to deserve one more distinction in this mansion of shadowy 
honours — the melancholy reward of a monument. 

Two small aisles on each side of this chapel present a touching 
instance of the equality of the grave ; which brings down the 
oppressor to a level with the oppressed, and mingles the dust of 
the bitterest enemies together. In one is the sepulchre of the 
haughty Elizabeth ; in the other is that of her victim, the lovely 
and unfortunate Mary. Not an hour in the day but some ejacu- 
lation of pity is uttered over the fate of the latter, mingled with 
indignation at her oppressor. The walls of Elizabeth's sepulchre 
continually echo with the sighs of sympathy heaved at the grave 
of her rival. 

A peculiar melancholy reigns over the aisle where Mary lies 
buried. The light struggles dimly through windows darkened 
by dust. The greater part of the place is in deep shadow, and 
the walls are stained and tinted by time and weather. A marble 
figure of Mary is stretched upon the tomb, round which is an 
iron railing, much corroded, bearing her national emblem — the 
thistle. I was weary with wandering, and sat down to rest myself 
by the monument, revolving in my mind the checkered and disas- 
trous story of poor Mary. 

The sound ot casual footsteps had ceased from the Abbey. I 
could only hear, now and then, the distant voice of the priest 
repeating the evening service, and the faint responses of the choir; 
these paused for a time, and all was hushed. The stillness, the 
desertion and obscurity that were gradually prevailing around 
gave a deeper and more solemn interest to the place : — 
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For in the silent fcn,ye no conversation. 
No joyfal tread of friends, no voice of lovers, 
No carefal father's counsel — nothing's heard. 
For nothing is, bnt all oblivion, 
Dust, and an endless darkness.*' 

Suddenly the notes of the deep-labouring organ burst upon the 
ear, falling with doubled and redoubled intensity, and rolling, as 
it were huge billows of sound. How well do their volume and 
grandeur accord with this mighty building ! With what pomp do 
they swell through its vast vaults, and breathe their awful har- 
mony through these caves of death, and make the silent sepulchre 
vocal! And now they rise in triumphant acclamation, heaving 
higher and higher their accordant notes, and piling sound on 
sound- And now they pause, and the soft voices of the choir 
break out into sweet gushes of melody; they soar aloft, and 
warble along the roof, and seem to play about these lofty vaults 
like the pure airs of heaven. Again the pealing organ heaves its 
thrilling thunders, compressing air into music, and rolling it 
forth upon the soul. What long-drawn cadences ! What solemn 
sweeping concords ! It grows more and more dense and powerful 
— it fills the vast pile, and seems to jar the very walls ; the ear 
is stunned-^the senses are overwhelmed. And now it is winding 
up in full jubilee — it is rising irom the earth to heaven — the very 
soul seems rapt away and floated upwards on this swelling tide of 
harmony ! 



Mural Life in England. 

The stranger who would form a correct opinion of the English 
character must not confine his observations to the metropolis. He 
must go forth into the country ; he must sojourn in villages and 
hamlets : he must visit castles, villas, farm-houses, cottages ; he 
must wander through parks and gardens ; along hedges and green 
lanes ; he must loiter about country churches ; attend wakes and 
fairs and other rural festivals; and cope with the people in all 
their conditions, and all their habits and humours. 

The English are strongly gifted with the rural feeling. They 
possess a quick sensibility to the beauties of nature, and a keen 
relish for the pleasures and employments of the country. This 
passion seems inherent in them. Even the inhabitants of cities, 
bom and brought up among brick walls and bustling streets, 
enter with facility into rural habits, and evince a turn for rural 
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occupation. The merchant has his snug retreat in the vicinity of 
the metropolis, where he often displays as much pride and zeal in 
the cultivation of his flower-garden, and the maturing of his fruits, 
as he does in the conduct of his business and the success of his 
commercial enterprises. Even those less fortunate individuals 
who are doomed to pass their lives in the midst of din and traffic, 
contrive to have something that shall remind them of the green 
aspect of nature. In the most dark and dingy quarters of the 
city, the drawing-room window resembles frequently a bank of 
flowers ; every spot capable of vegetation has its grass-plot and 
flower-bed ; and every square its mimic park, laid out with pic- 
turesque taste and gleaming with refreshing verdure. 

It is in the country that the Englishman gives scope to his natural 
feelings. He breaks loose gladly from the cold formalities and 
negative civilities of town ; throws off his habits of shy reserve, 
and becomes joyous and free-hearted. He manages to collect 
around him all the conveniences and elegancies of polite life, and 
to banish its restraint. His country-seat abounds with every 
requisite, either for studious retirement, tasteful gratification, or 
rural exercise. Books, painting, music, horses, dogs, and sporting 
implements of all kinds, are at hand. He puts no constraint 
either upon his guests or himself, but in the true spii^t of hospi- 
tality provides the means of enjoyment, and" leaves every one to 
partake according to his inclination. 

Nothing can be more imposing than the lAagnificence of Eng- 
lish park scenery. Vast lawns that extend like sheets of vivid 
green, with here and there clumps of gigantic trees, heaping up 
rich piles of foliage. The solemn pomp of groves and woodland 
glades, with the deer trooping in silent herds across them ; the 
hare bounding away to the covert, or the pheasant suddenly 
bursting upon the wing. The brook, taught to wind in the most 
natural meanderings, or expand into a glassy lake; the seques- 
tered pool reflecting the quivering trees, with the yellow leaf 
sleeping on its bosom, and the trout roaming fearlessly about its 
limpid waters ; while some rustic temple or sylvan statue, grown 
green and dark with age, gives an air of classic sanctity to the 
seclusion. 

The residence of people of fortune and refinement in the coun- 
try has diffused a degree of taste and elegance in rural economy 
that descends .to the lowest class. The very labourer, with his 
thatched cottage and narrow slip of ground, attends to their em- 
bellishment. The trim hedge, the grass-plot before the door, the 
little flower-bed bordered with snug box, the woodbine trained up 
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against the \rall and hanging its blossoms about the lattice, the 
pot of flowers in the window, the holly providentially planted 
about the house to cheat winter of its dreariness and throw in a 
semblance of green summer to cheer the fireside ; all these bespeak 
the influence of taste, flowing down from high sources, and per- 
vading the lowest levels of the public mind. If ever Love, as poets 
sing, delights to visit a cottage, it must be the cottage of an Eng- 
lish peasant. 

In rural occupation there is nothing mean and debasing. It 
leads a man forth among scenes of natural grandeur and beauty ; 
it leaves him to the workings of his own mind, operated upon by 
the purest and most elevating of external influences. Such a man 
may be simple and rough, but he cannot be vulgar. The man of 
refinement therefore finds nothing revolting in an intercourse 
with the lower orders of rural life, as he does when he casually 
mingles with the lower orders of cities. He lays aside his dis- 
tance and reserve, and is glad to waive the distinctions of rank, 
and to enter into the honest, heartfelt enjoyments of common life. 
Indeed the very amusements of the country bring men more and 
more together, and the sound of hound and horn blend all feel- 
ings into harmony. I believe this is one great reason why the 
nobility and gentry are more popular among the inferior orders in 
England than they are in any other country ; and why the latter 
have endured so many excessive pressures and extremities, with- 
out repining more generally at the uneaual distribution of fortune 
and privilege. 

To this mingling of cultivated and rustic society may also be 
attributed the rural feeling that runs through British literature ; 
the frequent use of illustrations from rural life; those incom- 
parable descriptions of nature which abound in the British poets, 
that have continued down from " The Flower and the Leaf" of 
Chaucer, and have brought into our closets all the freshness and 
fragrance of the dewy landscape. The pastoral writers of other 
countries appear as if they had paid Nature an occasional visit, 
and become acquainted with her general charms ; but the British 

Eoets have lived and revelled with her — they have wooed her in 
er most secret haunts — they have watched her minutest caprices. 
A spray could not tremble in the breeze — a leaf could not rustle 
to the ground — a diamond .drop could not patter in the stream — 
a fragrance could not exhale from the humble violet, nor a daisy 
unfold its crimson tints to the morning, but it has been noticed 
by these impassioned and delicate observers, and wrought up into 
some beautiful morality. 
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The effect of this devotion of elegant minds to rural occupations 
has been wonderful on the face of the country, A great part of 
the island is level, and would be monotonous were it not for the 
charms of culture ; but it is studded and gemmed, as it were, with 
castles and palaces, and embroidered witli parks and gardens. It 
does not abound in grand and sublime prospects, but rather in 
little home-scenes of rural repose and sheltered quiet. Every 
antique farmhouse and moss-grown cottage is a picture ; and as 
the roads are continually winding, and the view is shut in by 
groves and hedges, the eye is delighted by a continual fiuccessioh 
of small landscapes of captivatino^ loveliness. 

The great charm, however, of English scenery is the moral feel- 
ing that seems to pervade it. It is associated in the mind with 
ideas of order, of quiet, of sober well-established principles, of 
hoary usage and reverend custom. Everything seems to be the 
growth of ages, of regular and peaceful existence. The old 
church of remote architecture, with its low, massive portal ; its 
G-othic tower ; its windows rich with tracery and painted glass ; 
its stately monuments of warriors and worthies of the olden time, 
ancestors of the present lords of the soil ; its tombstones, record- 
ing successive generations of sturdy yeomanry, whose progeny 
still plough the same fields and kneel at the same altar. The 
parsonage, a quaint irregular pile, partly antiquated, but repaired 
and altered in the taste of various ages and occupants —the stile 
and footpath leading from the churchyard, across pleasant fields, 
and along shady hedgerows, according to an immemorable right 
of way — the neighbouring village, with its venerable cottages, its 
public green sheltered by trees, under which the forefathers of 
the present race have sported — the antique family mansion stand- 
ing apart in some little rural domain, but looking down with a 
protecting air on the surrounding scene ; all these common fea- 
tures of English landscape evince a calm and settled security, an 
hereditary transmission of home-bred virtues and local attach- 
ments, that speak deeply and touchingly for the moral character 
of the nation. 
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THOMAS DE QUINCET: 

1785—1859. 

The MaiUCoach and the Rail, 

The modern modes of travelliop^ cannot compare with the old 
mail-coach system in grandeur and power. The boast of more 
velocity, not, however, as a consciousness, but as a fact of our 
lifeless knowledge, resting upon alien evidence — ^as, for instance, 
because somebody says that we have gone fifty miles in the hour — 
though we are far from feeling it as a personal experience, but 
upon the evidence of a result, as that actually we find ourselves 
in York four hours after leaving London. Apart from such an 
assertion, or such a result, I myself am little aware of the pace. 
But, seated on the old mai]-coach, we needed no evidence out of 
ourselves to indicate the velocity. The vital experience of the 
glad animal sensibilities made doubts impossible on the question 
of our speed ; \^e heard our speed, we saw it, we felt it as a thril- 
ling sensation ; and this speed was not the product of blind insen- 
sate agencies, that had no sympathy to give, but was incarnated 
in the fiery eyeballs of the noblest amongst brutes, in his dilated 
nostril, spasmodic muscles, and thunder- beating hoofs. The sensi- 
bility of the horse, uttering itself in the maniac light of his eye, 
might be the last vibration of such a movement; the glory of 
Salamanca might be the first. But the intervening links that con- 
nected them, that spread the earthquake of battle into the eyeball 
of the horse, were the heart of man and its electric thrillings — 
kindling in the rapture of the fiery strife, and then propagating 
its own tumults by contagious shouts and gestures to the heart of 
hifi servant, the horse. 

But now, on the new system of travelling, iron tubes and boilers 
have disconnected man's heart from the ministers of his locomo- 
tion. Nile nor Trafalgar has power to raise an extra bubble in a 
steam-kettle. ' The galvanic cycle is broken up fur ever ; man's 
imperial nature no longer sends itself forward through the electric 
sensibility of the horse ; the inter-agencies are gone in the mode 
of communication between the horse and his master, out of which 
grew so many aspects of sublimity under accidents of mists that 
hid, or sudden blazes that revealed, of mobs that agitated, or mid- 
night solitudes that awed. Tidings, fitted to convulse all nations, 
must henceforward travel by culinary process ; and the trumpet 
that once announced from afar the laurelled mail, heart-shaking, 
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when heard screaming on the wind, and proclaiming itself through 
the darkness to every village or solitary house on its route, has 
now given way for ever to the pot-wallopings of the boiler. 

Thus have perished multiform openings for public expressions 
of interest, scenical yet natural, in great national tidings, for reve- 
lations of faces and groups that could not offer themselves amongst 
the fluctuating mobs of a railway station. The gatherings of 
gazers about a laurelled mail had one centre, and acknowledged 
one sole interest. But the crowds attending at a railway station 
have as little unity as running water, and own as many centres as 
there are separate carriages in the train. 



JOHN WILSON. 

1785—1854. 

The Snowstorm, 

Little Hannah Lee had left her master's house as soon as the 
rim of the great moon was seen by her eyes, that had been long 
anxiously watching it from the window, rising, like a joyful dream, 
over the gloomy mountain-tops ; and all by herself she tripped 
along beneath the beauty of the silent heaven. Still as she kept 
ascending and descending the knolls that lay in the bosom of the 
glen, she sang to herself a song, a hymn, or a psalm, without the 
accompaniment of the streams, now all silent in the frost : and 
ever and anon she stopped to try to count the stars that lay in 
some more -beautiful part of the sky, or gazed on the constella- 
tions that she knew, and called them in her joy by the names they 
bore among the shepherds. There were none to h,ear her voice or 
see her smiles but the ear and eye of Providence. As on she 
glided, and took her looks from heaven, she saw her own little 
fireside — her parents waiting for her arrival — the Bible opened 
for worship — ^her own little room kept so neatly for her, with its 
mirror hanging by the window, in which to braid her hair by the 
morning light — her bed prepared for her by her mother's hand — 
the primroses in her garden, peeping through the snow — old 
Tray, who ever welcomed her home with his dim white eyes — ^the 
pony and the cow — friends all, and inmates of that happy house- 
hold. So stepped she along, while the snow diamonds glittered 
around her feet, and the frost wove a wreath of lucid pearls round 
her forehead. 
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She had now reached the edge of the Blaek-moss, which lay- 
half-way hetween her master's and her father's dwelling, when she 
heard a load noise coming down G-len-Scrae, and in a few seconds 
she felt on her face some flakes of snow. She looked np the glen, 
and saw the snowstorm coming down fast as a flood. She felt no 
fears ; but she ceased her song ; and had there been a human eye 
to look upon her there, it might have seen a shadow on her face. 
She contmued her course, and felt bolder and bolder every step 
that brought her nearer to her parents' house. But the snow- 
storm had now reached the Black-moss, and the broad line of 
light that had lain in the direction of her home was soon swal- 
lowed up, and the child was in utter darkness. She saw nothing 
but the flakes of snow, interminably intermingled, and furiously 
wafted in the air, close to her head ; she heard nothing but one 
wild, fierce, fitful howl. The cold became intense, and her little 
feet and hands were fast being benumbed into insensibility. 

"It is a fearful change,*' muttered the child to herself; but 
still she did not fear, for she had been bom in a moorland cottage, 
and lived all her days among the hardships of the hills. " What 
will become of the poor sheep I " thought she ; but still she 
scarcely thought of her own d[anger, for innocence, and youth, 
and joy are slow to think of aught evil befalling themselves, and, 
thinking benignly of all living things, forget their own fear in 
their pity for others' sorrow. At last, she could no longer discern 
a single mark on the snow, either of human steps, or of sheep- 
track, or the foot-print of a wild-fowl. Suddenly, too, she felt out 
of breath and exhausted, and shedding tears for herself at last, 
sank down in the snow. 

It was now that her. heart began to quake with fear. She re- 
membered stories of shepherds lost in the snow — of a mother and 
a child frozen to death on that very moor — and in a moment she 
knew that she was to die. Bitterly did the poor child weep, for 
death was terrible to her, who, though poor, enjoyed the bright 
little world of youth and innocence. The skies of heaven were 
dearer than she knew to her — so were the flowers of earth. She 
had been happy at her work, happy in her sleep, happy in the 
kirk on Sabbath. A thousand thoughts had the solitary child, — 
and in her own heart was a spring of happiness, pure and undis- 
turbed as. any fount that sparkles unseen all the year through, in 
some quiet nook among the pastoral hills. But now there was to 
be an end of all this — she was to be frozen to death — and lie 
there till the thaw might come ; and then her father would find 
her body, and carry it away to be buried in the kirkyard. 
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The tears were frozen on her cheeks as soon as shed — and 
scarcely had her little hands strength to clasp themselves to- 
gether, as the thought of an overruling and merciful Lord came 
across her heart. Then, indeed, the fears of this religious child 
were calmed, and she heard without terror the plover's wailing 
cry, and the deep boom of the bittern sounding in the moss. " I 
will repeat the Lord's Prayer;" and drawing her plaid more 
closely around her, she whispered, beneath its ineffectual cover, — 
" Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name, Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven." 
Had human aid been within fifty yards, it could have been of no 
avail — eye could not see her, ear could not hear her in that howl- 
ing darkness. But that low prayer was heard in the centre of 
eternity, and that little sinless child was lying in the snow, 
beneath the all-tseeing eye of God. 

The maiden, having prayed to her Eather in heaven, then 
thought of her father on earth. Alas ! they were not far sepa- 
rated ! The father was lying but a short distance from his child ; 
he too had sujak down in the drifting snow, after having, in less 
than an hour, exhausted all the strength of fear, pity, hope, 
despair, and resignation that could rise in a father's heart blindly 
seeking to rescue his only child from death, thinking that one 
desperate exertion might enable them to perish in each other's 
arms. There they lay, within a stone's throw of each other, while 
a huge snow-drift was every moment piling itself up into a more 
insurmountable barrier between the dying parent and his dying 
child. 



JAMES P. COOPER 

1789—1851. 

The Ariel among the Shoals, 

The extraordinary activity of Griffith, which communicated 
itself with promptitude to the whole crew, was produced by a 
sudden alteration in the weather. In place of the well-defined 
streak along the horizon that has been already described, an im- 
mense body of misty light appeared to be moving in with rapidity 
from the ocean, while a distinct but distant roaring announced the 
pure approach of the tempest that had so long troubled the waters. 
Even Griffith, while thundering his orders through the trumpet, 
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and urging the men by his cries to expedition, would pause for 
instants to cast anxious glances in the direction of the coming 
storm, and the faces of the sailors who lay on the yards were 
turned instinctively toward the same quarter of the heavens, while 
they knotted the reef-points, or passed the gaskets that were to 
confine the unruly canvas to the prescribed limits. 

The pilot alone, in that confused and busy throng, where voice 
arose above voice and cry echoed cry in quick succession, appeared 
as if he held no interest in the important stake. With his eyes 
steadily fixed on the approaching mist, and his arms folded to- 
gether in composure, he stood calmly awaiting the result. 

The ship had fallen off with her broadside to the sea, and was 
become unmanageable, and the sails were already brought into 
the folds necessary to her security, when the quick and heavy 
fluttering of canvas was thrown across the water with all the 
gloomy apd chilling sensations that such sounds produce, where 
darkness and danger unite to appal the seaman. 

" The schooner has it!" cried Q-rifBth; " Barnstable has held on, 
like himself, to the last moment. G-od send that the squall leave 
him cloth enough to keep him from the shore 1 " 

" His sails are easily handled," the commander observed, " and 
she must be over the principal danger. We are falling off before 
it, Mr. Gray ; shall we try a cast of the lead ? " 

The pilot turned from his contemplative posture, and moved 
slowly, across the deck before he returned any reply to this ques- 
tion, like a man who not only felt that everything depended on 
himself, but that he was equal to the emergency. 

" 'Tis unnecessary," he at length said : " *twoidd be certain 
destruction to be taken aback, and it is difficult to say, within 
several points, how the wind may strike us." 

" 'Tis difficult no ' longer," cried Griffith, " for here it comes, 
and in right earnest ! " 

The rushing sounds of the wind were now indeed heard at hand, 
and the words were hardly past the lips of the young lieutenant 
before the vessel bowed down heavily to one side, and then, as she 
began to move through the water, rose again majestically to her 
upright position, as if saluting, like a courteous champion, the 
powerful antagonist with which she was about to contend. Not 
another minute elapsed before the ship was throwing the waters 
aside witli a lively progress, and, obedient to her helm, was brought 
as near to the desired course as the direction of the wind would 
allow. The hurry and bustle on the yards gradually subsided, 
and the men slowly descended to the deck, all straining their eyes 
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to pierce the gloom in which they were enveloped, and some 
shaking their heads in melancholy doubt, afraid to express the 
apprehensions they really entertained. All on board anxiously 
waited for the fury of the gale ; for there were none so ignorant 
or inexperienced in that gallant frigate as not to know that they 
as yet only felt the infant efforts of the winds. Each moment, 
however, it increased in power, though so gradual was the altera- 
tion that the relieved mariners began to believe that all their 
gloomy forebodings were not to be realized. During this short 
interval of uncertainty, no other sounds were heard than the 
whistling of the breeze, as it passed quickly through the mass of 
rigging that belonged to the vessel, and the dashing of the spray 
that began to fly from her bows like the foam of a cataract. 

" It blows fresh," cried G-riffith, who was the first to speak in 
that moment of doubt and anxiety ; '^ but it is no more than a 
capful of wind after all. Give us elbow room and the right 
canvas, Mr. Pilot, and I'll handle the ship like a gentleman's 
yacht in this breeze." 

" Will she stay, think ye, under this sail ? " said the low voice 
of the stranger. 

" She will do all that man in reason can ask of wood and iron," 

returned the lieutenant ; "bat the vessel don't float the ocean 

that will tack under double-reefed topsails alone against a heavy 

. sea. Help her with the courses, pilot, and you'll see her come 

round like a dancing-master." . 

" Let us feel the strength of the gale first, returned the man 
who was called Mr. Gray, moving from the side of Griffith to the 
weather gangway of the vessel, where he stood in silence, looking 
ahead of the ship with an air of singular coolness and abstraction. 

All the lanterns had been extinguished on the deck of the 
frigate when her anchor was secured, and as the first mist of the 
gale had passed over, it was succeeded by a faint light that was a 
good deal aided by the glittering foam of the waters, which now 
broke in white curls around the vessel in every direction. The 
land could be faintly discerned, rising like a heavy bank of black 
fog above the margin of the waters, and was only distinguishable 
from the heavens by its deeper gloom and obscurity. The last 
rope was coiled and deposited in its proper place by the seamen, 
and for several minutes the stillness of death pervaded the 
crowded decks. It was evident to every one that their ship was 
dashing at a prodigious rate through the waves ; and as she was 
approaching with such velocity the quarter of the bay where the 
Bhoals and dangers were known to be situated, nothing but the 
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habits of the most exact discipline could suppress the luieasiness 
of the officers and men within their own bosoms. At length the 
voice of Captain Munson was heard calling to the pilot. 

** Shall I send a hand into the chains, Mr. Gray," he said, " and 
try our water F " 

" Tack your ship, sir, tack your ship : I would see how she 
works before we reach the point where she mtist behave well, or 
we perish." 

Griffith gazed after hira in wonder, while the pilot slowly paced 
the quarter deck, and then, rousing from his trance, gave forth the 
cheering order that called each man to his station to perform the 
desired evolution. The confident assurances which the young 
officer had given to the pilot respecting the qualities of his vessel, 
and his own ability to manage her, were fully realized by the 
result. The helm was no sooner put a-lee than the huge ship 
bore up gallantly against the wind, and dashing directly through 
the waves, threw the foam high into the air as she looked boldly 
into the very eye of the wind, and then, yielding gracefully to its 
power, she fell off on the other tack with her head pointed from 
those dangerous shoals that she had so recently approached with 
such territying velocity. The heavy yards swung round as if they 
had been vanes to indicate the currents of the air, and in a few 
moments the frigate again moved with stately progress through 
the water, leaving the rocks and shoals behind her on the other 
side of the bay, but advancing toward those that offered equal 
danger on the other. 

During this time the sea was becoming more agitated, and the 
violence of the wind was gradually increasing. The latter no 
longer whistled amid the cordage of the vessel, but it seemed to 
howl surlily as it passed the complicated machinery that the 
frigate obtruded on its path. An endless succession of white 
surges rose above the heavy billows, and the very air was glitter- 
ing with the light that was disengaged from the ocean. The ship 
yielded each moment more and more before the storm, and in less 
than half an hour from the time that she had lifted her anchor 
she was driven along with tremendous fury by the full power of a 
gale of wind. StiU the hardy and experienced mariners who 
directed her movements held her to the course that was necessary 
to their preservation, and still Griffith gave forth, when directed 
by their unknown pilot, those orders that turned her in the 
narrow channel, where safety was alone to be found. 

80 far the performance of his duty appeared easy to the 
stranger, and he gave the required directions in those still, calm 
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tones tbat formed so remarkable a contrast to tbe responsibility 
of bis situation. But wben tbe land was becoming dim, in dis- 
tance as well as darkness, and tbe agitated sea was only to be 
discovered as it swept bj tbem in foam, he broke in upon the 
monotonous roaring of the tempest with the sounds of his Yoice, 
seeming to shake off his apathy and rouse himself to the occasion. 

" Now is the time to watch her closely, Mr. Griffith," he cried ; 
^' here we get the true tide and the real danger. Place the best 
quartermaster of your ship in those chains, and let an officer stand 
by him and see that he gives us the right water." 

" I will take that office on myself," said the captain ; " pass a 
light into the weather main chains." 

" Stand by your braces! " exclaimed the pilot, with startling 
quickness. *' Heave away that lead ! " 

These preparations taught the crew to expect the crisis, and 
every officer and man stood in fearful silence at his assigned sta- 
tion, awaiting the issue of the trial. Even the quartermaster at 
the con gave out his orders to the men at the wheel in deeper and 
hoarser tones than usual, as if anxious not to disturb the quiet 
and order of the vessel. 

"While this deep expectation pervaded the frigate, the piercing 
cry of the leadsman, as he called, " By the mark seven ; " rose 
above the tempest, crossed over the decks, and appeared to pass 
away to leeward, borne on the blast like the warnings of some 
water-spirit. 

" 'Tis well," returned the pilot, calmly; "try it again." 

The short pause was succeeded by another cry, "And a half- 
five!" 

" She shoals ! she shoals ! " exclaimed Griffith ; " keep her a 
good full." 

" Ay, you must hold the vessel in command now," said the 
pilot, with those cool tones that are most appalling in critical 
moments, because they seem to denotamost preparation and care. 

The third call of " By the deep four ! " was followed by a 
prompt direction from the stranger to tack. 

Griffith seemed to emulate the coolness of the pilot in issuing 
the necessary orders to execute their manoeuvre. 

The vessel rose slowly from the inclined position into which she 
had been forced by the tompest, and the sails were shaking vio- 
lently, as if to release themselves from their confinement, while 
the ship stemmed the billows, when the well-known voice of the 
sailing-master was heard shouting from the forecastle, " Breakers ! 
breakers dead ahead ! " 
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This appalling sound seemed yet to be lingering about the ship, 
when a second voice cried, " Breakers on our lee bow ! " 

" "We are in a bight of the shoals, Mr. Gray," said the com- 
mander ; '* sbe loses her way ; perhaps an anchor might hold 
her." 

" Clear away that best bower! " shouted Griffith through his 
trumpet. 

" Hold on ! " cried the pilot, in a voice that reached the very 
hearts of all who heard him ; " hold on everything." 

THe young man turned fiercely to the daring stranger who thus 
defied the discipline of his vessel, and at once demanded, ** Who is 
it that dares to countermand my orders P Is it not enough that 
you run the ship into danger, but you must interfere to keep her 
there ? If another word " 

" Peace, Mr. Griffith," interrupted the captain, bending from 
the rigging, his grey locks blowing about in the wind, and adding 
a look of wildness to the haggard care that he exhibited by the 
light of his lantern ; " yield the trumpet to Mr. Gray — he alone 
can save us." 

Griffith threw his speaking-strumpet on the deck, and as he 
walked proudly away muttered in bitterness of feeling, " Then all 
is lost indeed, and among the cest, the foolish hopes with which I 
visited this coast." 

There was, however, no time for reply; the ship had been 
rapidly running into the wind, and as the efforts of the crew were 
paralyzed by the contradictory orders they had heard, she gra- 
dually lost her way, and in a few seconds all her sails were taken 
aback. 

Eefore the crew understood their situation the pilot had applied 
the trumpet to his mouth, and in a voice that rose above the tem- 
pest, he thundered forth his orders. Each command was given 
distinctly, and with a precision that showed him to be master of 
his profession. The helm was kept fast, the head-yards swung up 
heavily against the wind, and the vessel was soon whirling round 
on her keel with a retrograde movement. 

Griffith was too much of a seaman not to perceive that the pilot 
had seized, with a perception almost intuitive, the only method 
that promised to extricate the vessel from her situation. He was 
young, impetuous, and proud ; but he was also generous. For- 
getting his resentment and his mortification, he rushed forward 
among the men, and by his presence and example added certainty 
to the experiment. The ship fell off slowly before the gale, and 
bowed her yards nearly to the water, as she felt the blast pouring 
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its fury on her broadside, while the surly waves beat violently 
against her stern, as if in reproach at departing from her usu&L 
manner of moving. 

The voice of the pilot, however, was still heard, steady and 
calm, and yet so clear and high as to reach every ear ; and the 
obedient seamen whirled the yards at his bidding in despite of the 
tempest, as if they handled the toys of their childhood. "When 
the ship had fallen off dead before the wind, her head- sails were 
shaken, her afber-yards trimmed, and her helm shifted before she 
had time to run upon the danger that had threatened, as well to 
leeward as to windward. The beautiful fabric, obedient to her 
government, threw her bows up gracefully toward the wind again, 
and as her sails were trimmed, moved out from amongst the dan- 
gerous shoals in which she had been embayed, as steadily and 
swiftly as she had approached them. 

A moment of breathless astonishment succeeded the accomplish- 
ment of this nice manoeuvre, but there was no time for the usual 
expressions of surprise. The stranger still held the trumpet, and 
continued to lift his voice amid the bowlings of the blast, when- 
ever prudence or skill directed any change in the management of 
the ship. Eor an hour longer there was a fearful struggle for 
their preservation, the channel becoming at each step more com- 
plicated, and the shoals thickening around the mariners on every 
side. The lead was cast rapidly, and the quick eye of the pilot 
seemed to pierce the darkness with a keenness of vision that ex- 
ceeded human power. Ijb was apparent to all in the vessel that 
they were under the guidance of one who understood the naviga- 
tion thoroughly, and their exertions kept pace with their reviving 
confidence. Again and again the frigate appeared to be rushing 
bjindly on shoals, where the sea was covered with foam, and where 
destruction would have been as sudden as it was certain, when the 
clear voice of the stranger was heard warning them of the duiger, 
and inciting them to their duty. The vessel was implicitly yielded 
to his government, and during those anxious moments, when she 
was dashing the waters aside, throwing the spray over her enor- 
mous yards, each ear would listen eagerly for those sounds that 
had obtained a command over the crew, that can only be acquired, 
under such circumstances, by great steadiness and consummate 
skill. The ship was recovering from the inaction of changing her 
course in one of those critical tacks that she had made so often, 
when the pilot for the first time addressed the commander of the 
frigate, who still continued to superintend the all-important duty 
of the leadsman. 
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** Now IS the pinch," he said ; " and if the ship behaves well, 
we are safe, 'but if otherwise, all we have yet done will be 



The veteran seaman whom he addressed left the chains at this 
portentous notice, and calling to his first lieutenant, required of 
the stranger an explanation of his warning. 

" See you yon light on the southern headland ? " returned the 
pilot ; " you may know it from the star near it by its sinking at 
times in the ocean. Now observe the hummock, a little north of 
it, looking like a shadow in the horizon — 'tis a hill far inland. If 
we keep that light open from the hill, we shall do well ; but if 
not, we surely go to pieces." 

'' Let us tack again ! " exclaimed the lieutenant. 

The pilot shook his head as he replied, " There is no more tack- 
ing or box-hauling to be done to-night. We have barely room to 
pass out of the shoals on this course, and if we can weather the 
* Devil's Grip,' we clear their outermost point ; but if not, as I 
said before, there is but an alternative." 

" If we had beaten out the way we entered," exclaimed Griffith, 
" we should have done well." 

" Say also, if the tide would have let us done so," returned the 
pilot, calmly. " Gentlemen, we must be prompt ; we have but a 
mile to go, and the ship appears to fly. That topsail is not enough 
to keep her up to the wind ; we want both jib and mainsail." 

" 'Tis a perilous thing to loosen canvas in such a tempest ! " 
observed the doubtful captain. 

** It must be done," returned the collected stranger ; " we 
perish without. See ! the light abeady touches the edge of the 
hammock ; the sea casts us to leeward ! " 

** It shall be done ! " cried Griffith, seizing the trumpet from 
the hand of the pilot. 

The orders of the lieutenant were executed almost as soon as 
issued, and everything being ready, the enormous folds of the 
mainsail were trusted loose to the blast. There was an instant 
when the result was doubtful, the tremendous threshing of the 
heavy sails seeming to bid defiance to all restraint, shaking the 
ship to her centre ; but art and strength prevailed, and gradually 
the canvas was distended, aAd, bellying as it filled, was drawn 
down to its usual place by the power of a hundred men. The 
vessel yielded to this immense addition of force, and bowed before 
it like a reed bending to a breeze. But the success of the mea- 
sure was- announced by a joyful cry from the stranger that seemed 
to burst from his inmost souL 
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"She feels it! slie springs her luff! observe," he said, "the 
light opens from the hummock already ; if she will only bear her 
canvas, we shall go clear ! " 

A report like that of a cannon interrupted his exclamation, and 
Something resembling a white cloud was seen drifting before the 
wind from the head of the ship, till it was driven into the gloom 
far to leeward. 

" 'Tis the jib blown from the bolt-ropes," said the commander 
of the frigate. " This is no time to spread light duck, but the 
mainsail may stand it yet." 

" The sail would laugh at a tornado," returned the lieutenant ; 
" but that mast springs like a piece of steel." 

" Silence all ! " cried the pilot. " Now, gentlemen, we shall 
soon know our fate. 'Let her luff— luff you can." 

This warning effectually closed all discourse, and the hardy 
mariners, knowing that they had already done all in the power of 
man to insure their safety, stood in breathless anxiety awaiting 
the result. At a short distance ahead of them, the whole ocean 
was white with foam, and the waves, instead of rolling on in 
regular succession, appeared to be tossing aboufc in mad gambols. 
A single streak of dark billows, not half a cable's length in width, 
could be discerned running into this chaos of water ; but it was 
soon lost to the eye amid the confusion of the disturbed element. 
Along this narrow path the vessel moved more heavily than before, 
being brought so near the wind as to keep her sails touching. The 
pilot silently proceeded to the wheel, and with his own hands he 
undertook the steerage of the ship. No noise proceeded from the 
frigate to interrupt the horrid tumult of the ocean, and she en- 
tered the channel among the breakers with the silence of a despe- 
rate calmness. Twenty times, as the foam rolled away to leeward, 
the crew were on the eve of uttering their joy, as they supposed 
the vessel past the danger ; but breaker after breaker would still 
rise before them, following each other into the general mass to 
check their exultation. Occasionally the fluttering of the sails 
would be heard ; and when the looks of the startled seamen were* 
turned to the wheel, they beheld the stranger grasping its spokes, 
with his quick eye glancing from the water to the canvas. At 
length the ship reached a point where she appeared to be rushing 
directly into the jaws of destruction, when suddenly her course 
was changed, and her head receded rapidly from the wind. At the 
same instant the voice of the pilot was heard shouting, " Square 
away the yards ! in mainsail." 

A general burst from the crew echoed, " Square away tha 
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yards ! " and quick as thought the frigate was seen gliding along 
the channel before the wind. The eye had hardly time to dwell 
on the foam, which seemed like clouds driviDg in the heavens, and 
directly the gallant vessel issued £rom her penis, and rose and fell 
on the heavy waves of the open sea. 



SIB P. B. HEAD; 

1793. 

The Canadian Indians, 

I no not know at what rate in the Eastern world the car of 
Juggernaut advances over its victims, but it has been roughly 
estimated that in the opposite hemisphere of America the popula- 
tion of the. United States, like a great wave, is constantly rolling 
towards the westward over the lands of the Indians, at the rate of 
about twenty miles per annum. 

In our colonies the rights of the Indians have been more care- 
fully attended to. The British sovereign and British parliament 
have faithfully respected them; and as a very friendly feeling 
exists between the red men of the forest and their white breth- 
ren, our governors have never found any difficulty in maintaining 
the title of " Jbathsr " by which the Indians invariably address 
them. 

Tet, notwithstanding this just feeling and this general desire 
of our countrymen to act kindly towards the Indians, it had for 
some time been in contemplation in Upper Canada to prevail 
upon a portion of them to dispose of their lands to the Crown, 
and to remove to the British Manitoulin Islands in Lake Huron. 

When first I heard of this project, I felt much averse to it, and 
by repeated personal inspections of the territories in which they 
were located, took a gi;pat deal of pains to ascertain what was the 
real condition of the Indians in Canada, and whether their pro- 
posed removal would be advantageous to them, as well as to the 
province ; and the result of myinquiries induced me, without any 
nesitation, to take the necessary steps for recommending them to 
carry this arrangement into effect. 

Whosoever, by the sweat of his brow, cultivates the ground, 
creates, out of a very small area, food and raiment sufficient not 
only for himself, but for others; whereas the man who subsists 
solely on game requires even for his own family a large hunting- 
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ground. Now, bo long as Canada was very thinly peopled with 
whites, an Indian preserve, as large as one of our counties in Eng- 
land, only formed part and parcel of the great forest which was 
common to all, and thus, for a considerable time, the white men 
and the red men, without inconvenience to each other, followed 
their respective avocations ; the latter hunted, while the former 
were employing themselves in cutting down trees or in laboriously 
following the plough. In process of time, however, the Indian 
preserves became surrounded by small patches of cleared land ; 
and, so soon as this was effected, the truth began to appear that 
the occupations of each race were not only dissimilar, but hostile 
to the interests of each other. For, while the great hunting- 
ground of the red man only inconvenienced the white settler, the 
little clearances of the latter, as if they had been so many chained- 
up barking dogs, had the effect of first scaring and then gradually 
cutting off the supplies of wild animals on whose fiesh and skins 
the red race had been subsisting ; besides which every trader that 
came to visit the dwellings of the white man, finding it profitable 
to sell whisky to the Indians, the fatal results of drunkenness, 
of small-pox, and other disorders combined, produced, as may be 
imagined, the most unfortunate results. 

The remedy which naturally would first suggest itself to most 
men, and which actually did suggest itself to the minds of Sir 
Peregrine Maitland, Sir John Colbome, and other administrators 
of the government who paid parental attention to the Indians, 
was to induce them to give up their hunting propensities, and 
tether themselves to the laborious occupations of their white 
brethren. In a few cases, where the Indians, circumscribed by 
temptations such as I have described, had become a race of half- 
castes, the project to a certain degree succeeded ; but one might 
as well attempt to decoy a flight of wild fowl to the ponds of 
Hampstead Heath — one might as well endeavour to persuade the 
eagle to descend from the lofty regions in which he has existed to 
live with the fowls in our courtyards, as to prevail upon the red 
men of North America to become what we call civilized ; in short, 
it is against their nature, and they cannot do it 

Having ascertained that in one or two parts of Upper Canada 
there existed a few Indians in the unfortunate state I have de- 
scribed, and having found them in a condition highly demoralized, 
and almost starving on a large block of rich valuable land, which 
in their possession was remaining roadless and stagnant, I deter- 
mined to carry into effect the project of my predecessors by 
endeavouring to prevail on these people to remove to the British 
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islands in Lake Huron, in which there was some game, and which 
were abundantly supplied with fish ; and with a view to introduce 
them to the spot, I caused it to be made known to the various 
tribes of Indians resident throughout the immense wilderness of 
Canada, that on a certain day of a certain moon I would meet 
them in council, on a certain uninhabited island in Lake Huron, 
wbere they should receive their annual presents. 

In the beginning of August, 1836, 1 accordingly left Toronto, 
and with a small party crossed that most beautiful piece of water. 
Lake Simcoe, and then rode to Penetanguishene Bay, from whence 
we were to start the next morning in bark canoes. 

It was proposed that we should take tents ; but, as I had had 
some little experience of the healthy enjoyment of an out-of-doors 
life, as well as of the discomfort of a mongrel state of existence, I 
determined that, in our visit to our red brethren, we would adopt 
Indian habits, and sleep under blankets on the ground. 

As soon as our wants were supplied, we embarked in two 
canoes, each manned by eight Lower Canadian Indians ; and, 
when we got about a mile from the shore, nothing could be more 
beautiful than the sudden chorus of their voices, as, with their 
faces towards the prow, and with a paddle in their hands, keeping 
time with their song, they joyfully pushed us along. 

Por some hours we steered directly from the land, until, except- 
ing the shore on our right, we could see nothing but the segment 
of a circle of blue water ; and as the wind became strong, and as 
our canoes were heavily laden with provisions, portmanteaus, 
powder, shot, &c., I certainly for some time looked with very 
respectful attention to each wave, as one after another was seeu 
rapidly and almost angrily advancing towards us ; but the Indian 
at the helm was doing exactly the same thing, and accordingly, 
whenever it arrived, the canoe was always precisely in the proper 
position to meet it ; and thus, sometimes to one tune and some- 
times to another, we proceeded under a splendid sky, through 
pure, exhilarating air, and over the surface of one of the most 
noble of those inland seas which in the Western Hemisphere diver- 
sify the interminable dominions of the British crown. 

It was a heavenly morning; and I never remember to have 
beheld a homely picture of what is called " savage life " which 
gave me more pleasure than that which, shortly after I landed, 
appeared immediately before me. 

On a smooth table-rock, surrounded by trees and shrubs, every 
leaf of which had been washed by the night's rain as clean as it 
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could have appeared on the day of its birth, there were seated in 
front of their wigwam, and close to a £re, the white smoke from 
which was gracefully meandering upwards through the trees, an 
Indian's family, composed of a very old man, two or three young 
ones, about as many wives, and a most liberal allowance of joyous- 
looking children of all ages. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the group was robust, 
rudtty health. More happy or more honest countenances could 
not exist ; and as the morning sun with its full force beamed ou 
their shiny jet-black hair and red countenances, it appeared as if it 
had imparted to the latter that description of colour which it itself 
assumes in England when beheld through one of our dense fogs. 

The family, wives, grandfather and ^1, did great credit to the 
young men by whose rifles and fishing-tackle they had been fed. 
They were all what is called full in flesh ; and the Bacchus-like 
outlines of two or three little naked children, who with frightened 
faces stood looking at us, very clearly exclaimed in the name and 
on behalf of each of them, " JELaaenH 1 had a good hreahfast this 
morning ?^^ In short, without entering into particulars, the little 
urchins were evidently as full of bear's-flesh, berries, soup, op 
something or other, as they could possibly hold. 

On our approaching the party, the old man rose to receive us ; 
and though we could only communicate with him through one of 
our crew, he lost no time in treating his white brethren with hos- 
pitality add kindness. Like ourselves they had only stopped at 
the island to feed ; and we had scarcely departed when we saw the 
paddles of their canoes in motion, following us. 

Whatever may be said in favour of the "blessings of civiliza- 
tion,*' yet certainly in the life of a red Indian there is much for 
which he is fully justified in the daily thanksgivings he is in the 
habit of offering to " the Q-reat Spirit." He breathes pure air, 
beholds splendid scenery, traverses unsullied water, and subsists 
on food which, generally speaking, forms not only his sustenance, 
but the manly amusement as well as occupation of his life. 

In the course of the day we saw several Indian families cheerily 
paddling in their canoes towards the point to which we were pro- 
ceeding. The weather was intensely hot ; and though our crew 
continued occasionally to sing to us, yet by the time of sunset 
they were very nearly exhausted. 

During the night it again rained for seven or eight hours ; 
however, as is always the case, the wetter our blankets became 
the better they excluded the storm. 

As we were now within eight or ten miles of our destinatioxi^ 
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and had therefore to pay a little extra attention to our toilet, 
we did not start next morning until the sun had climbed many 
degrees into the clear blue sky ; however, at about eight o'clock 
we once again got into our canoes, and had proceeded about an 
hour, when our crew, whose faces, as they propelled us, were 
always towards the prow, pointed out to us a canoe ahead, which 
had been lying still, but which was now evidently paddling from 
US with unusual force to announce our approach to the Indians, 
who from the most remote districts had, according to appoint- 
ment, congregated to meet us. 

In about half an hour, on rounding a point of land, we saw 
immediately before us the great Manitoulin Island ; and, com- 
pared with the other uninhabited islands through which we bad 
so long been wandering, it bore the appearance of a populous 
city ; indeed, from the innumerable threads of white smoke which 
in all directions curling through the bright green foliage, were 
seen slowly escaping into the pure blue air, this place of rendez- 
vous was evidently swarming aJive with inhabitants, who, as we 
approached, were seen hurrying from all points towards the shore; 
and by the time we arrived within one hundred and fifty yards of 
the island, the beach for about half a mile was thronged with 
Indians of all tribes, dressed in their various costumes : some dis- 
played a good deal of the red garment which nature had given to 
them ; some were partially covered with the skins of wild animals 
they had slain ; others were enveloped in the folds of an English 
white blanket, and some in cloth and cottons of the gaudiest colours. 

The scene altogether was highly picturesque, and I stood up in 
the canoe to enjoy it, when all of a sudden, on a signal given by 
one of the principal chiefs, every Indian present levelled his rifle 
towards me ; and from the centre to both extremities of the line 
there immediately irregularly rolled a feu-de-joie, which echoed 
and re-echoed among the wild uninhabited islands behind us. 

^s soon as I landed I was accosted by some of the principal 
chiefs ; but, from that native good breeding which in every situa- 
tion in which they can be placed invariably distinguishes the 
Indian tribes, I was neither hustled nor hunted by a crowd ; on 
the contrary, during the three days I remained on the island, 
and after I was personally known to every individual upon it, I 
was enabled without any diflSculty or inconvenience, or without a 
single person following or even stopping to stare at me, to wander 
completely by myself among all their wigwams. 

Occasionally the head of the family would rise and salute me, 
but generally speaking, I received from the whole group what I 
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valued infinitely more — a smile of happiness and contentment ; 
and when I beheld their healthy countenances and their robust 
active frames, I could not help ieeling bow astonished people in 
England would be if they could but behold and study a state of 
human existence in which every item in the long list of artificial 
luxuries which they had been taught to venerate is utterly un- 
known, and, if described, would be listened to with calm inoffen- 
sive indifference, or with a smile approaching very nearly to the 
confines of contempt ; but the truth is, that between what we 
term the civilized portion of mankind, and what we call " the 
savage," there is a moral gulf which neither party can cross, or, 
in other words, on the subject of happiness they have no ideas 
with us in common. Eor instance, if I could have suddenly trans- 
ported one of the ruddy squaws before me to any of the principal 
bedrooms in Q-rosvenor Square, her first feeling on entering the 
apartment would have been that of suffocation from heat and 
impure air ; but if, gently drawing aside the thick damask curtains 
of a four-post bed, I had shown her its young aristocratic inmates 
fast asleep, protected from every breath of air by glass windows, 
wooden shutters, holland blinds, window curtains, hot bedclothes, 
and beautiful fringed night-caps, — ^as soon as her smiles had sub- 
sided, her simple heart would have yearned to return to the clean 
rocks and pure air of Lake Huron ; and so it would have been 
if I could suddenly have transported any of the young men 
before me to the narrow, contracted hunting-grounds of any of 
our English country gentlemen ; indeed, an Indian would laugh 
outright at the very idea of rearing and feeding game for the 
sake of afterwards shooting it ; and the whole system of living, 
house fed, in gaiters, and drinking port wine, would to his mind 
appear to be an inferior state of happiness to that which it had 
pleased " the Great Spirit " to allow him to enjoy. 

During the whole evening, and again early the next morning, I 
was occupied in attending to claims on the consideration of the 
British Government which were urged by several of the tribes, 
and in making arrangements with some of our ministers of reli- 
gion of various sects, who, at their own expense, and at much in- 
convenience, had come to the island. 

At noon I proceeded to a point at which it had been arranged 
that I should hold a council with the chiefs of all the tribes, who, 
according to appointment, had congregated to meet mp ; and on 
my arrival there I found them all assembled, standing in groups, 
dressed in their finest costumes, with feathers waving on their heads, 
with their faces painted, half-painted, quarter-painted, or one eye 
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painted, according to the customs of their respective tribes, while 
on the breast and arms of most of the oldest of them there shone 
resplendent the silver gorgets and armlets which in former years 
had been given to them by their ally — the British Sovereign. 

After a few salutations it was proposed that our Council should 
commence : and accordingly, while I took possession of a chair 
which the Chief Superintendent of Indian affairs had been good 
enough to bring for me, the chiefs sat down opposite to me in 
abctfit eighteen or twenty lines parallel to each other. 

For a considerable time we absolutely gazed at each other in 
dead silence. Passions of all sorts had time to subside ; and the 
judgment, divested of its enemy, was thus enabled calmly to con- 
sider and prepare the subjects of the approaching discourse ; and, 
as if still further to facilitate this arrangement, "the pipe of 
peace" was introduced, slowly lighted, slowly smoked by one chief 
after another, and then sedately handed me to smoke it too. The 
whole assemblage having, in this simple manner, been solemnly 
linked together in a chain of friendship, and as it had been inti- 
mated to them by the superintendent that I was ready to consider 
whatever observations any of them might desire to offer, one of 
the oldest chiefs arose; and after standing for some seconds erect, 
yet in a position in which he was evidently perfectly at his ease, 
he commenced his speech — translated to me by an interpreter at 
my side — by a slow, calm expression of thanksgiving to the Great 
Spirit for having safely conducted so many of his race to the point 
on which they had been requested to assemble. He then, in very 
appropriate terms, expressed the feelings of attachment which 
had so long connected the red man with his great parent across 
the Salt Lake ; and after this exordium, which in composition and 
mode of utterance would have done credit to any legislative 
assembly in the civilized world, he proceeded, with great calmness, 
by very beautiful metaphors, and by a narration of facts it was 
impossible to deny, to explain to me how gradually and — since 
their acquaintance with their white brethren — ^how continuously 
the race of red men had melted, and were still melting, like snow 
before the sun. As I did not take notes of this speech, or of those 
of several other chiefs who afterwards addressed the council, I 
could only very inaccurately repeat them. Besides which, a con- 
siderable portion of them related to details of no public impor- 
ance: I will therefore, in general terms, only observe, that 
nothing can be more interesting, or offer to the civilized world a rnqpe 
useful lesson, than the manner in which the red aborigines of Ame- 
rica, without ever interrupting each other, conduct their councils. 
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The calm high-bred dignity of their demeanour — ^the scientific 
manner in whien they progressively construct the framework of 
whatever subject they undertake to explain — the sound arguments 
by which they connect as well as support it — and the beautiful 
wild flowers of eloquence with which, as they proceed, they adorn 
every portion of the moral architecture they are constructing, 
form altogether an exhibition of grave interest ; and yet is it not 
astonishing to reflect that the orators in these councils are men 
whose lips and gums are — ^^hile they are speaking — black from the 
wild berries upon which they have been subsisting, — who have 
never heard of education — never seen a town — but who, bom in 
the secluded recesses of an almost interminable forest, have spent 
their lives in either following zigzaggedly the game on which they 
subsist through a labyrinth of trees, or in paddling their canoes 
across lakes, and among a congregation of such islands as I have 
described? 

They hear more distinctly — see farther — smell clearer — can 
bear more fatigue — can subsist on less food — and have altogether 
fewer wants than their white brethren ; and yet, while from morn- 
ing till night we stand gazing at ourselves in the looking-glass of 
self-admiration, we consider the red Indians of America as "out- 
side barbarians." 

But I have quite forgotten to be the Hansard of my own speech 
at the council, which was an attempt to explain to the tribes 
assembled the reasons which had induced their late " Great 
Eather " to recommend some of them to sell their lands to the 
Provincial Government, and to remove to the innumerable islands 
in the waters before us. I assured them that their titles to their 
present hunting-grounds remained, and ever would remain, re- 
spected and undisputed; but that, inasmuch as their white 
brethren had an equal right to occupy and cultivate the forest that 
surrounded them, the consequence inevitably would be to cut oft' 
their supply of wild game, as I have already described. In short, 
I stated the case as fairly as I could, and, after a long debate, 
succeeded in prevailing upon the tribe to whom I had particularly 
been addressing myself to dispose of their lands on the terms i 
had proposed ; and whether the bargain was for their weal or woe, 
it was, and so long as I live will be, a great satisfaction to me to 
feel that it was openly discussed and agreed to in presence of every 
Indian tribe with whom her Majesty is allied ; for be it always 
kept in mind, that while the white inhabitants of our North 
American colonies are the Queen's suhjects, the red Indian is by 
solemn treaty her Majesty's alii/. 
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TVILLIAM WHEWELL: 

1795—1866. 

Invention of the Microscope and the Telescope. 

It has been well observed that about the same time when the 
invention of the telescope showed us that there might be myriads 
of other worlds claiming the Creator's care, the invention of the 
microscope proved to us that there was in our own world myriads 
of creatures, before unknown, which this care was preserving. 
While one discovery seemed to remove the Divine providence 
further from us, the other gave us more striking examples that 
it was far more active in our neighbourhood than we had supposed ; 
while the first extended the boundaries of God's known kingdom, 
the second made its known administration more minute and 
careful. 

It appeared that in the leaf and in the bud, in solids and fluids, 
animaLs existed hitherto unsuspected ;* the apparently dead masses 
and blank spaces of the world were foUnd to swarm with life. 
And yet, of the animals thus revealed, all, though unknown to us 
before, had never been forgotten by Providence. Their structure, 
their vessels and limbs, their adaptation to their situation, their 
food and habitations, were regulated in as beautiful and complete 
a manner as those of the largest and apparently most favoured 
animals. The smallest insects are as exactly finished, often as 
gaily ornamented, as the most graceful beasts, or birds of the 
brightest plumage. And when we seem to go out of the domain 
of the complex animal structure with which we are familiar, and 
come to animals of apparently more scanty faculties and less 
developed powers of enjoyment and action, we still find that their 
faculties and their senses are in exact harmony with their situation 
and circumstances ; that the wants which they have are provided 
for, and the powers which they possess called into action. We 
find, therefore, that Divine providence is, in fact, extended over 
an immense succession of tribes of beings, surpassing what we 
could have conceived or expected ; and thus we may feel secure 
that the mere multitude of created objects cannot remove us 
from the government and superintendence of our Creator. 
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LOED MACAULAT: 

1800—1859. 
The Trial of the Seven Bishops. 

Ox the 29tli of June, Westminster Hall, Old and New Palace 
Yard, and all the neighbouring streets to a great distance were 
thronged with people. Such an auditory had never before, and 
has never since been assembled in the Court of King's Bench. 
Thirty-five temporal peers of the realm were counted in the 
crowd. 

All the four judges of the court were on the bench. The jury 
was sworn ; it consisted of persons of highly respectable station. 
The foreman was Sir Eoger JiJangley, a baronet of old and honour- 
able family ; with him were joined a knight and ten esquires, 
several of whom are known to have been men of large possessions. 
One name excited considerable alarm, that of Michael Arnold. 
He was brewer to the palace ; and it was apprehended that the 
Government counted on his voice. The story goes that he com- 
plained bitterly of- the position in which he found himself. 
" Whatever I do," he said, ** I am sure to be half ruined. If I 
say Not G-uilty, I shall brew no more for the king ; and if I say 
Guilty, I shall brew no more for anybody else." 

The trial then commenced, a trial which, even when coolly per- 
used after the lapse of more than a century and a half, has all 
the interest of a drama. The advocates contended on both sides 
with far more than professional keenness and vehemence; the 
audience listened with as much anxiety as if the fate of every one 
of them was to be decided by the verdict ; and the turns of fortune 
were so sudden and amazing that the multitude repeatedly passed 
in a single minute from anxiety to exultation, and back again 
from exultation to still deeper anxiety. 

The information charged the bishops with havnig written or 
published, in the county of Middlesex, a false, malicious, and 
seditious libel. The attorney and solicitor first tried to prove the 
writing. Eor this purpose several persons were called to speak to 
the hands of the bishops. But the witnesses were so unwilling 
that hardly a single plain answer could be extracted from any of 
them. 

However, the handwriting was proved. But a new and serious 
objection was raised. It was not sufficient to prove that the 
bishops had written the alleged libel. It was necessary to prove 
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also that they bad written it in the county of Middlesex. And 
not only was it out of the power of the attorney and solicitor to 
prove this, but it was in the power of the defendants to prove 
the contrary. For it so happened that Sancroft had never once 
left the palace at Lambeth from the time when the order in 
council appeared till after the petition was in the king's hands. 
The whole case for the prosecution had, therefore, completely 
broken down; and the audience, ifith great glee, expected a 
speedy acquittal. 

The Crown lawyers then changed their ground again, abandoned 
altogether the charge of writing a libel, and undertook to prove 
that the bishops had published a libel in the county of Middlesex. 
The difficulties were great. The delivery of the petition to the 
king was undoubtedly, in the eye of the law, a publication. But 
bow was this delivery to be proved ? No person had been present 
at the audience in the royal closet, except the king and the 
defendants. The king could not well be sworn. It was, there- 
fore, only by the admissions of the defendants that the fact of 
publication could be established. Several official men who had 
been in attendance on the council were called, and among them 
Samuel Pepys, Secretary of the Admiralty ; but none of them 
could remember that anything was said about the delivery. As 
witness after witness answered in the negative, roars of laughter 
and shouts of triumph, which the judges did not even attempt to 
silence, shook the hall. 

It seemed that at length this hard fight had been won. The 
case for the Crown was closed. Had the counsel for the bishops 
remained silent, an acquittal was certain ; for nothing which the 
most corrupt and shameless judge could venture to call legal 
evidence of publication had been given. The chief justice was 
beginning to charge the jury, and would undoubtedly have 
directed them to acquit the defendants ; but Finch, too anxious 
to be perfectly discreet, interfered, and begged to be heard. " If 
you will be heard," said Wright, " you shall be heard; but you 
do not understand your own interests." The other counsel for 
the defence made Finch sit down, and begged the Chief Justice 
to proceed. He was about to do so, when a messenger came with 
news that Lord Sunderland could prove the publication, and 
would come down to the court immediately. The countenances 
of the great multitude fell. Finch was, during some hours, the 
most unpopular man in the country. Why could he not sit still ? 
His love of meddling, his ambition to make a fine speech, had 
rained everything. 
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Meanwhile the Lord President (Sunderland) was brought in a 
sedan chair through the hall. He came into court, pale and 
trembling, with eyes fixed on the ground, and gave his evi- 
dence in a fialtering voice. He swore that the bishops had in- 
formed him of their intention to present a petition to the King, 
and that they had been admitted into the royal closet for that 
purpose. This circumstance, coupled with the circumstance that, 
after they left the closet, there was in the King's hands a petition 
signed by them, was such proof as might reasonably satisfy a 
jury of the fact of the publication. 

Publication in Middlesex was then proved. But was the 
paper thus published a false, malicious, and seditious libel ? 
Hitherto the matter in dispute had been whether a fact which 
everybody well knew to be true could be proved according to 
technical rules of evidence ; but now the contest became one 
of deeper interest. It was necessary to inquire into the limits 
of prerogative and liberty, into the right of the King to dis- 
pense with statutes, into the right of the subject to petition for 
the redress of grievances. During three hours the counsel for 
the petitioners argued with great force in defence of the funda- 
mental principles of the Constitution, and proved from the 
journals of the House of Commons that the bishops had a£5rmed 
no more than the truth when they represented to the King that 
the dispensing power which he claimed had been repeatedly 
declared illegal by Parliament. Somers rose last. He spoke 
little more than five minutes ; but every word was full of weighty- 
matter ; and when he sat down his reputation as an orator and 
a constitutional lawyer was established. He went through the 
expressions which were used in the information to describe the 
offence imputed to the bishops, and showed that every word, 
whether adjective or substantive, was altogether inappropriate. 
The offence imputed was a false, a malicious, a seditious libel. 
Palse the paper was not ; for every fact which it set forth had 
been shown from the journals of Parliament to be true. Mali- 
cious the paper was not, for the defendants had not sought an 
occasion of strife, but had been placed by the Government in such 
a situation that they must either oppose themselves to the royal 
will, or violate the most sacred obligations of conscience or 
honour. Seditious the paper was not ; for it had not been scat- 
tered by the writers among the rabble, but delivered privately 
into the hands of the King alone ; and a libel it was not, but a 
decent petition, such as, by the laws of England, nay, by the laws 
of imperial Home, by the laws of all civilized states, a subject 
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who thinks himself aggrieved may with propriety present to the 
sovereign. 

The attorney replied shortly and feebly. The solicitor spoke 
at great length and with great acrimony, and was often inter- 
rupted by the clamours and hisses of the audience. He went so 
far as to lay it down that no subject or body of subjects, except 
the Houses of Parliament, had a right to petition the King. 
The galleries were furious, and the Chief Justice himself stood 
aghast at the effrontery of this venal turncoat. 

At length Wright proceeded to sum up the evidence. His 
language showed that the awe in which he stood of the Govern- 
ment was tempered by the awe with which the audience, so 
numerous, so splendid, and so strongly excited, had impressed 
him. He said that he could not agree with much of the soli- 
citor's speech ; that it was the right of the subject to petition ; 
butihat the particular petition before the court was improperly 
worded, and was, in the contemplation of law, a libel. 

It was dark before the jury retired to consider of their verdict. 
The night was a night of intense anxiety. Some letters are 
extant which were despatched during that period of suspense, 
and which have therefore an interest of a peculiar kind. " It is 
very late," wrote the papal nuncio, " and the decision is not yet 
known. The judges and the culprits have gone to their own 
homes. The jury remain together. To-morrow we shall learn 
the event of this great struggle. 

The solicitor for the bishops sat up all night with a body of servants 
on the stairs leading to the room where the jury was consulting. 
It was absolutely necessary to watch the officers who watched the 
doors ; for those officers were supposed to be in the interest of the 
Crown, and might, if not carefully observed, have furnished a 
courtly juryman with food, which would have enabled him to 
starve out the other eleven. Strict guard was therefore • kept. 
Not even a candle to light a pipe was permitted to enter. Some 
basins of water for washing were suffered to pass at about four in 
the morning. The jurymen, raging with thirst, soon lapped up 
the whole. Grreat numbers of people walked the neighbouring 
streets till dawn. Every hour a messenger came from Whitehall 
to know what was passing. Voices, high in altercation, were 
repeatedly heard within the room, but nothing certain was 
known. 

At first nine were for acquitting, and three for convicting. 
Two of the minority soon gave way ; but Arnold was obstinate. 
Thomas Austin, a country gentleman of great estate, who had 
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paid close attention to the evidence and speeches, and had taken 
full notes, wished to argue the question. Arnold declined. He 
was not used, he doggedly said, to reasoning and debating. His 
conscience was not satisfied, and he should not acquit the 
bishops. " If you come to that," said Austin, " look at me. I 
am the largest and strongest of the twelve ; and before I find such 
a petition as this a libel, here I will stay till I am no bigger than 
a tobacco pipe." It was six in the morning before Arnold yielded. 
It was soon Known that the jury were agreed, but what the verdict 
would be was still a secret. 

At ten the court again met. The crowd was greater than ever. 
The jury appeared in their box; and there was a breathless 
stillness. 

Sir Samuel Ashby spoke. " Do you find the defendants, or any 
of them, guilty of the misdemeanour whereof they are impeached, 
or not guilty?'! Sir Roger Langley answered, "Not guilty.'* 
As the words were uttered, Halifax sprang up and waved his hat. 
At that signal, benches and galleries raised a shout. In a 
moment ten thousand persons, who crowded the great hall, replied 
with a still louder shoufc, which made the old oaken roof crack, 
and in another moment the innumerable throng without set up a 
third huzza, which was heard at Temple Bar. The boats which 
covered the Thames gave an answering cheer. A peal of gun- 
powder was heard on the water, and another, and another ; and 
so, in a few moments, the glad tidings went flying past the Savoy 
and the Friars to London Bridge, and to the forest of masts 
below. As the news spread, streets and squares, market-places 
and coffee-houses, broke forth into acclamations. Yet were the 
acclamations less strange than the weeping. For the feelings of 
men had been wound up to such a point, that at length the stem 
English nature, so little used to outward signs of emotion, gave 
way, and thousands sobbed aloud for very joy. Meanwhile, from 
the outskirts of the multitude, horsemen were spurring oflf to bear 
along all the great roads intelligence of the victory. 

It was vain to think of passing at that moment to any other 
business. Indeed, the war of the multitude was such that, during 
half an hour, scarcely a word could be heard in the court. 

The acquitted prelates took refuge in the nearest chapel from 
the crowd which- implored their blessing. Many churches were 
open on that morning throughout the capital ; and many persons 
repaired thither. The bells of all the parishes were ringing. The 
ury meanwhile could scarcely make their way out of the hall. 
They were fprced to shake hands with hundreds. " Q-od bless 
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you ! *' cried the people ; "you have done like honest good-n^tured 
gentlemen ; you have saved us all to-day." As the noblemen who 
had attended to support the good cause drove off, they flung from 
their carriage windows handfuls of money, and bade the crowd 
drink to the health of the King, the bishops, and the jury. 



B TJ N T A N : 

The characteristic peculiarity of the " Pilgrim's Progress " is 
that it is the only work of its kind which possesses a strong 
human interest. Other allegories only amuse the fancy. The 
allegory of Bunyan has been read by many thousands with tears. 
There are some good allegories in Johnson's works, and some of 
still higher merit by Addison. In these performances there is, 
perhaps, as much wit and ingenuity as in the " Pilgrim's Progress." 
But the pleasure which is produced by the " Vision of Thirza," 
the « Vision of Theodore," the " Genealogy of Wit," or the 
" Contest between Rest and Labour," is exactly similar to the 
pleasure which we derive from one of Cowley's odes, or from a 
canto of Hudibras. It is a pleasure which belongs wholly to the 
understanding, and in which the feelings have no part whatever. 
Nay, even Spenser himself, though assuredly one of the greatest 
poets that ever lived, could not succeed in the attempt to make 
allegory interesting. It was in vain that he lavished the riches of 
his mind on the House of Pride and the House of Temperance. 
One unpardonable fault, the fault of tediousness, pervades the 
whole of the " Paery Queen." We become sick of cardinal 
virtues and deadly sins, and long for the society of plain men and 
women. Of the persons who read the first canto, not one in ten 
reaches the end of the first book, and not one in a hundred 
perseveres to the end of the poem. Very few and very weary are 
those who are in at the death of the " Blatant Beast." If the last 
six books which are said to have been destroyed in Ireland had 
been preserved, we doubt whether any heart less stout than that 
of a commentator would have held out to the end. 

It is not so with the " Pilgrim's Progress." That wonderful 
book, while it obtains admiration from the most fastidious critics, 
is loved by those who are too simple to admire it. Doctor Johnson, 
all whose studies were desultory, and who "hated, as he said, to 
read books through, made an exception in favour of the " Pilgrim's 
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Progress." That work was one of the two or three works which 
he wished longer. It was by no common merit that the illiterate 
sectary extracted praise like this from the most pedantic of critics 
and the most bigoted of Tories. In the wildest parts of Scotland 
the "Pilgrim's Progress" is the delight of the peasantry. In 
every nursery the "Pilgrim's Progress'* is a greater favourite 
th^n " Jack the Giant- Killer." Every reader knows the straight 
and narrow path as well as he knows a road in which he has 
gone backward and forward a hundred times. This is the highest 
miracle of genius, that things which are not should be as though 
they were, that the imaginations of one mind should become the 
personal recollections of another. And this miracle the tinker 
has wrought. There is no ascent, no declivity, no resting-place, 
no turnstile, with which we are not perfectly acquainted. The 
wicket-gate and the desolate swamp which separates it from the 
city of Destruction, the long line of road, as straight as a rule can 
make it, the interpreter's house and all its fair shows, the prisoner 
in the iron cage, the palace, at the doors of which armed men 
kept guard, and on the battlements of which walked persons 
clothed all in gold, the cross and the sepulchre, the steep hill and 
the pleasant arbour, the stately front of the House Beautiful, by 
the wayside, the chained lions crouching in the porch, the low 
green valley of Humiliation, rich with grass and covered with 
flocks, all are as well known to us as the sights of our own streets. 
Then we come to the narrow place where Apollyon strode right 
across the whole breadth of the way, to stop the journey of 
Christian, and- where afterwards the pillar was set up to testify 
how bravely the pilgrim had fought the good fight. As we 
advance, the valley becomes deeper and deeper. The shade of the 
precipices on both sides falls blacker and blacker. The clouds 
gather overhead. Doleful voices, the clanking of chains, and the 
rushing of many feet to -and fro, are heard through the darkness. 
The way hardly discernible in gloom, runs close by the mouth of 
the burning pit, which sends forth its flames, its noisome smoke, 
and its hideous shapes to terrify the adventurer. Thence he goes 
on amidst the snares and pitfalls, with the mangled bodies of 
those who have perished lying in the ditch by his side. 
At the end of the long dark valley he passes the dens in which 
the old giants dwelt, amidst the bones of those whom they had 
slain. 

Then the road passes straight on through a waste moor, till at 
length the towers of a distant city appear before the traveller ; 
and soon he is in the midst of the innumerable multitudes of 
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Vanity Pair. There are the jugglers and the apes, the shops and 
the puppet shows. There are Italian EDw, and French Eow, and 
Spanish Row, and Britain Row, with their crowds of buyers, 
sellers, and loungers, jabbering all the languages of the earth. 

• Thence we go on by the little hill of the silver mine, and 
through the meadow of lilies, along the bank of that pleasant 
river which is bordered on both sides by fruit-trees. On the left 
branches off the path leading to the horrible castle, the courtyard 
of which is paved with the skulls of pilgrims ; and right onward 
are the sheepfolds and orchards of the Delectable Mountains. 

Prom the Delectable Mountains, the way lies through the fogs 
and briers of the Enchanted Ground, with here and there a bed of 
soft cushions spread under a green arbour. And bejond is the 
land of Beulah, where the flowers, the grapes, and the songs of 
birds never cease, and where the sun shines night and day. 
Thence are plainly seen the golden pavements and streets of 
pearl, on the other side of that black and cold river over which 
there is no bridge. 

All the stages of the jouj*ney, all the forms which cross or over- 
take the pilgrims, giants and hobgoblins, ill-favoured ones and 
shining ones, the tall, comely, swarthy Madam Bubble, with her 
great purse by her side, and her fingers playing with the money, 
the black man in the bright vesture, Mr. Worldly Wiseman and 
my Lord Hategood, Mr. Talkative, and Mrs. Timorous, all are 
actually existing beings to us. We follow the travellers through 
their allegorical progress with interest not inferior to that with 
which we follow Elizabeth from Siberia to Moscow, or Jeannie Deans 
from Edinburgh to London. Bunyan is almost the only writer 
who ever gave to the abstract the interest of the concrete. In 
the works of many celebrated authors men are mere personifica- 
tions. We havis not a jealous man, but jealousy ; not a traitor, 
but perfidy ; not a patriot, but patriotism. The mind of Bunyan, 
on the contrary, was so imaginative that personificati^flis, when 
he dealt with them, became men. A dialogue between two quali- 
ties, in his dream, has more dramatic effect than a dialogue be- 
tween two human beings in most plays. 

* * # # « # « 

The style of Bunyan is delightful to every reader, and invalu- 
able as a study to every person who wishes to obtain a wide com- 
mand over the English language. The vocabulary is the vocabu- 
lary of the common people. There is not an expression, if we 
except a few technical terms of theology, which would puzzle 
the rudest peasant. We have observed several pages which do 
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not contain a single word of more than two syllables. Tet no 
writer has said more exifctly what he meant to say. Por magni- 
ficence, for pathos, for vehement exhortation, for subtle disquisi- 
tion, for every purpose of the poet, the orator, and the divine, this 
homely dialect, the dialect of plain working men, was perfectly 
sufficient. There is no book in our literature on which we would 
so readily stake the fetme of the unpolluted English language, no 
book which shows so well how rich that language is in its own 
proper wealth, and how little it has been improved by all that it 
has borrowed. 



THE OETGIN OE THE ENGLISH NATION. 

The great-grandsons of those who had fought under William 
and the great-grandsons of those who had fought under Harold 
began to draw near to each other in friendship ; and the first 
pledge of their reconciliation was the Grreat Charter, won by their 
united exertions, and framed for their common benefit. 

Here commences the history of the English nation. The his- 
tory of the preceding events is the history of wrongs inflicted and 
sustained by various tribes, which indeed all dwelt on English 
ground, but which regarded each other with aversion such as has 
scarcely ever existed between communities separated by physical 
barriers. For even the mutual animosity of countries at war with 
each other is languid when compared with the animosity of 
nations which, morally separated, are yet locally intermingled. 
In no country has the enmity of race been carried farther than in 
England. In no country has that enmity been more completely 
effaced. The stages of the process by which the hostile elements 
were melted down into one homogeneous mass are not accurately 
known toius. But it is certain that, when John became King, 
the distinction between Saxons and Normans was strongly- 
marked, and that before the end of the reign of his grandson it 
had almost disappeared. In the time of Richard the First, the 
ordinary imprecation of a Norman gentleman was, * May I be- - 
come an Englishman ! ' — his ordinary form of indignant denial 
was, ^ Do you take me for an Englishman ? ' The descendant of 
such a gentleman a hundred years later was proud of the English 
name. 

The sources of the noblest rivers which spread fertility over 
continents, and bear richly laden fleets to the sea, are to be sought 
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in wild and barren mountain tracts, incorrectly laid down in 
maps, and rarely explored by travellers. To such a tract the 
history of our country during the thirteenth century may not 
unaptly be compared. Sterile and obscure as is that portion of 
our annals, it is there that we must seek for the origin of our 
freedom, our prosperity, and our glory. Then it was that the 
great English people was formed, that the national character 
began to exhibit those peculiarities which it has ever since re- 
tained, and that our fathers became emphatically islanders, — 
islanders not merely in geographical position, but in their politics, 
their feelings, and their manners. Then first appeared with dis- 
tinctness that constitution which has ever since, through all 
changes, preserved its identity; that constitution of which all the 
other free constitutions in the world are copies, and which, in 
spite of some defects, deserves to be regarded as the best under 
which any great society has ever yet existed during many ages. 
Then it was that the House of Commonsi the archetype of all the 
representative assemblies which now meet, either in the Old or in 
the New World, held its first sittings. Then it was that the 
common law rose to the dignity of a science, and rapidly became 
a not unworthy rival of the imperial jurisprudence. Then it was 
that the courage of those sailors who manned the rude barks of 
the Cinque Ports first made the flag of England terrible on the 
seas. Then it was that the most ancient colleges which still 
exist at both the great national seats of learning were founded. 
Then was formed that language, less musical indeed than the lan- 
guages of the south, but in force, in richness, in aptitude for all 
the highest purposes of the poet, the philosopher, and the orator, 
inferior to the tongue of Greece alone. Then too appeared the 
first faint dawn of that noble literature, the most splendid and the 
most durable of the many glories of I^gland. 



HALLAM: 1778—1859. 
Domestic Comfort in the Fifteenth Century. 

The two most essential improvements in architecture during 
this period, one of which had been missed by the sagacity of 
Greece and Eome, were chimneys and glass windows. Nothing 
apparently can be more simple than the former ; yet the wisdom 
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of ancient times had been content to let the smoke escape by an 
aperture in the centre of the roof; and a discovery of which 
Vitruvius had not a glimpse, was made perhaps, in this country 
by some forgotten semi-barbarian. About the middle of the 
fourteenth century the use of chimneys is distinctly mentioned 
in England and in Italy ; but they are found in several of our 
castles which bear a much older date. . . . This country 
peems to have lost very early the art of making glass, which was 
preserved in France, whence artific.ers were brought into England 
to furnish the windows in some new churches in the seventh cen- 
tury. It is said that in the reign of Henry III. a few ecclesias- 
tical buildings had glazed windows. Sugar, however, a century 
before, had adorned his great work, the Abbey of St. Denis, with 
windows, not only glazed, but painted ; and I presume that other 
churches of the same class, both in France and England, especially 
after the lancet-shaped window had yielded to one of ampler 
dimensions, were generally decorated in a similar manner. . . . 
Tet glass is said not to have been employed in the domestic 
architecture of France before the fourteenth century, and its 
introduction into England was probably by no means earlier. 
Nor indeed did it come into general use during the period of the 
Middle Ages. . . . Glazed windows were considered as mov- 
able furniture, and probably bore a high price. When the earls 
of Northumberland, as late as the reign of Elizabeth, left Alnwick 
Castle, the windows were taken out of their frames, and carefully 
laid by. 

But if the domestic buildings of the fifteenth century would 
not seem very spacious or convenient at present, far less would 
this luxurious generation be content with their internal accommo- 
dations. A gentleman's bouse containing three or four beds was 
extraordinarily well provided ; few probably had more than two. 
The walls were commonly bare, without wainscot, or even plaster, 
except that some great houses were furnished with hangings, and 
that, perhaps, hardly so soon as the reign of Edward IV. . . . 
It is unnecessary to add, that neither libraries of books nor pic- 
tures could have found a place among furniture. Silver plate was 
very rare, and hardly used for the table. A few inventories of 
furniture that still remain exhibit a miserable deficiency. And 
this was incomparably greater in private gentlemen's houses than 
among citizens, and especially foreign merchants, . . . "We 
have an inventorjr of tne goods belonging to Contarini, a rich 
Venetian trader, at his house in St. Botolph's Lane, a.d. 1481. 
There appear to have been no less than ten beds, and glass- 
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Windows are specially noticed as movable furniture. No men- 
tioD, however, is made of chairs or looking-glasses. . . If we 
compare this account, however trifling in our estimation, with a 
similar inventory of furniture in Skipton Castle, the great honour 
of the Earls of Cumberland, and among the most splendid man- 
sions of the north, — not at the same period, for I have not found 
any inventory of a nobleman's furniture so ancient, but in 1572, — 
after almost a century of continual improvement, we shall be 
astonished at the inferior provision of the baronial residence. . . . 
There were not more than seven or eight beds in this great castle, 
nor had any of the chambers either chairs, glasses, or carpets. 
It is in this sense, probably, that we must understand -^neas 
Sylvius, if he meant anything more than to express a traveller's 
discontent, when he declares that the kings of Scotland would 
rejoice to be as well lodged as the second class of citizens at 
Nuremberg* Tew burghers of that town had mansions, I pre- 
sume, equal to the palaces of Dunfermline or Stirling, but it is 
not unlikely that they were better furnished. 

In the construction of farmhouses and cottages, especially the 
latter, there have.probably been fewer changes ; and those it would 
be more difficult to follow. Cottages in England seem to have 
generally consisted of a single room, without division of stories. 
Chimneys were unknown in such dwellings till the early part of 
Elizabeth's reign, when a very rapid and sensible improvement 
took place in the comforts of our yeomanry and cottagers. 



HAEEI:ET MAETINEAU: 

1802. 

The Coast of Norway. 

Evebt one who has looked at the 'map of Norway must have 
been struck with the singular character of its coast. On the map 
it looks so jagged, such a strange mixture of land and sea, that 
it appears as if there must be a perpetual struggle between the 

* Nuremberg, an ancient city of Bavaria, still famous for its picturesque 
architecture and relics of fine art, especially those of Albert Durer. From 
an early period it has been noted for its industry, especially in the manufac- 
ture of stained glass and mathematical instruments. To us it is more fami- 
liarly known as the manufactory of all sorts of toy-warea, in the production 
of which machinery is employed to a surprising extent. 
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two— the sea striving to inundate the land, and the land pushing 
itself out into the sea, till it ends in their dividing the region 
between them. On the spot, however, this coast is very sublime. 
The long straggling promontories are mountainous, towering 
ridges of rock, springing up in precipices from the water ; while 
the bays between them, instead of being rounded with shelving 
sandy shores on which the sea tumbles its waves, as in bays of 
our coast, are, in fact, long narrow valleys, filled with sea, instead 
of being laid out in fields and meadows. The high rocky banks 
shelter these deep bays (called fiords) from almost every wind ; 
so that their waters are usually Ieis still us those of a lake. For 
days and weeks together they reflect each separate tree-top of 
the pine forests which clothe the mountain sides, the mirror 
being broken only by the leap of some sportive fish, or the oars 
of the boatman, as he goes to inspect the sea-fowl from islet to 
islet of the fiord, or carries out his nets or rod to catcK the sea- 
trout, or char, or cod, or herrings, which abound in tbeir seasons 
on the coast of Norway. 

It is difficult to say whether these fiords are the most beautiful 
in summer or in winter. In summer they glitter with golden 
sunshine ; and purple and green shadows from the mountain and 
forest lie on them ; and these may be more lovely than the faint 
light of the winter noons of those latitudes, and the snowy pictures 
of frozen peaks which show themselves on the surface ; but before 
the day is half over out come the stars — the glorious stars, which, 
shine like nothing that we have ever seen. There the planets 
cast a faint shadow, as the young moon does with us ; and these 
planets, and the constellations of the sky, as they silently glide 
over from peak to peak of these rocky passes, are imaged on the 
waters so clearly, that the fisherman, as he unmoors his boat for 
his evening task, feels as if he were about to shoot forth his 
vessel into another heaven^ and to cleave his way among the 
stars. 

Still along these narrow, deep sea valleys there is rarely silence. 
The ear is kept awake by a thousand voices. In the summer 
there are cataracts leapinpf from ledge to ledge of the rocks ; and 
there is the bleating of the kids that browse there, and the flap 
of the great eagle's wings, as it dashes abroad from its eyrie, and 
the cries of whole clouds of sea-bird^, which inhabit the islets ; 
and all these sounds are mingled and multiplied by the strong 
echoes, till they become a din as loud as that of a city. Even at 
night, when the flocks are in the fold, and the birds at roost, and 
the echoes themselves seem to be asleep, there is occasionally a 
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sweet music heard, too soft for even the listening ear to catch by 
day. Every breath of summer wind that steals through the pine 
forests wakes this music as it goes. The stiff spiny leaves of the 
fir and pine vibrate with the breeze like the strings of a musical 
instrument, so that every breath of the night wind in a Nor- 
wegian forest wakens a myriad of tiny harps ; and this gentle 
and mournl'ul music may be heard in gushes tne whole night long. 
This music of course ceases when each tree becomes laden with 
snow ; but yet there is sound in the midst of the longest winter 
night. 

There is the rumble of some avalanche, as, after a drifting storm, 
a mass of snow, too heavy to keep its place, slides and tumbles from 
the mountain peak. There is also, now and then, a loud crack of 
the ice in the nearest glacier ; and, as many declare, there is a 
crackling to be heard by those who Ksten when the northern lights 
are shooting and blazing across the sky. 

Nor is this all. Wherever there is a nook between the rocks 
on the shore, where a man may build a house, and clear a field 
or two, — where there is a platform beside the cataract, where the 
sawyer may plant his mill, and make a path from it to join some 
great road, there is a human habitation, and the sounds that 
belong to it. Thence, in winter nights, come music and laughter, 
and the tread of dancers, and the hum of many voices. The Nor- 
wegians are a sociable and hospitable* people; and they hold their 
gay meetings, in defiance of their arctic climate, through every 
season of the year. 



FEOM SCENES AND LEGENDS. 
Willie, the " Poor Lost Ladr 

It is now well-nigh thirty years since Willie Watson returned, 
after an absence of nearly a quarter of a century, to the neigh- 
bouring town. He had been employed as a ladies' shoemaker in 
some of the districts of the south ; but no one at home had heard 
of Willie in the interval, and there was little known regarding 
him at his return, except that when he had quitted town so many 
years before, he was a neat-handed, industrious workman, and what 
the elderly people called a quiet, decent lad. 

And he was now, though somewhat in the wane of life, even a 
more thorough master of his trade than before. He was quiet 
and unobtrusive, too, as ever, and a great reader of serious books. 

H 
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And 80 the better sort of the people were beginning to draw to 
Willie by a kind of natural sympathy ; some of them had learned 
to saunter into his workshop in the long evenings, and some had 
grown bold enough to engage him in serious conversation when 
they met with him in his solitary walks. At last, out came the 
astounding fact — and important as it may seem, the simple- 
minded mechanic had taken no pains to conceal it— that, during 
his residence in the south country, he had laid down Presby- 
terianism and become a member of a Baptist church. 

There was a sudden revulsion of feeling towards him, and all 
the people of the town began to speak of "Willie Watson as " a 
poor lost lad." 

The **poor lost lad," however, was unquestionably a very 
excellent workman ; and as he made neater shoes than anybody 
else, the ladies of the place could see no great harm "in wearing 
them. 

He was singularly industrious too, and indulged in no extra- 
ordinary expense, except when he now and then bought a good 
book, or a few flower seeds for his garden. He was withal a 
single man, with only himself, and an elderly sister, who lived 
with him, to provide for ; and what between the regularity of his 
gains on the one hand, and the moderation of his desires on the 
other, Willie, for a j^erson of his condition, was in easy circum- 
stances. 

It was found that all the children in the neighbourhood had 
taken a wonderful fancy to his shop. Willie was fond of telling 
them good little stories out of the Bible, and of explaining to 
them the prints he had pasted on the walls. 

Above all, he was anxiously bent on teaching them to reaa. 

Some of the parents were poor, and some of them were 
careless ; and he saw that, unless they learned their letters from 
him, there was little chance of their ever learning them at all. 
Willie, in a smaU way, and to a very small congregation, was a 
kind of missionary; and what between his stories and his 
pictures, and his flowers and his apples, his labours were wonder- 
fully successful. Never yet was school or church half so delight- 
ful to the little men and women of the place as the workshop of 
Willie Watson, " the poor lost lad." 

Years of scarcity came on ; taxes were high, and crops not 
abundant; and the soldiery abroad, whom the country had 
employed to fight against Bonaparte, had got an appetite at their 
work, and were consuming a good deal of meat and corn. The 
price of food rose tremendously ; and many of the townspeople. 
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who were working for a very little, were not in every case secure 
for that little when the work was done. Willie's small congrega- 
tion began to find that the times were exceedingly bad ; there were 
no more morning pieces among them, and the porridge was less 
than enough. It was observed, however, that in the midst of their 
distresses Willie got in a large stock of meal, and that his sister 
began Ik) bake as if she were making ready for a wedding. The 
children were wonderfully interested in the work, and watched it 
to the end ; when lo ! to their great and joyous surprise, Willie 
divided the whole baking among them. 

Every member of the congregation got a cake; there Were 
some who had little brothers and sisters at home, and they got 
two; and. from that day forward, till times got better, none of 
Willie's young friends lacked their morning pieca The neigh- 
bours marvelled at Willie; and all agreed that there was 
something strangely puzzling in the character of *' the poor lost 
lad." 

I have alluded to Willie's garden. Never was there a. little 
bit of ground better occupied; it looked like a piece of rich 
needlework. He had got wonderful flowers too— flesh-coloured 
carnations streaked with red, and double roses of a rich golden 
yellow. Even the common varieties — auriculas and anemones, 
and the particoloured polyanthus — ^grew better with Willie than 
with anybody else. « 

It was no fault of Willie's that all his n^ghbours had not as 
fine gardens as himself; he gave them slips of his best flowers, 
flesh-coloured carnation, yellow rose and all ; he grafted their trees 
for them, too, and taught them the exact time for raising their 
tulip roots, and the best mode of preserving them. Nay, more 
than all this, he devoted whole hours at a time to give the 
finishing touches to their parten^es and borders, just in the way a 
drawing-master lays in the last shadings and imparts the finer 
touches to the landscapes of his favourite pupils. 

All seemed impressed by the unselfish kindliness of his dispo- 
sition ; and all agreed that there could not be a warmer-hearted 
or more obliging neighbour than Willie Watson, " the poor lost lad," 

Everything earthly must have its last day. Willie was rather 
an elderly than old man, and the childlike simplicity of his tastes 
and habits made people think of him as younger than he really 
was; but his constitution, never a strong one, was gradually 
failing ; he lost strength and appetite ; and at length there came 
a morning in which he could no longer open his shop. He con- 
tinued to creep out at noon, however, for a few days after, to 
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enjoy himself among his flowers, with only the Bible for his com- 
panion ; bnt in a few days more he had declined so much lower 
that the effort proved too much for him, and he took to his bed. 
The neighbours came flocking in : all had begun to take an 
interest in poor "Willie ; and now they had learned he was dying, 
and the feeling deepened immensely with the intelligence. They 
found him lying in his neat little room, with a table bearing the 
one beloved volume drawn in beside his bed. He was the same 
quiet placid creature he had ever been— grateful for the slightest 
kindness, and with a heart full of love for all — ^fuU to overflowing. 
He said nothing about the kirk, and nothing about the Baptists, 
but earnestly did he urge his visitors to be good men and women^ 
and to avail themselves of every opnortunity of doing good. The 
volume on the table, he said, wo aid teach them how". As for 
himself, he had not a single anxiety. The great Being had been 
kind to him during all the long time he had been in the world, 
and he was now kindly calling him out of it. "Whatever He did 
to him was good, and for his good ; and why, then, should he be 
anxious or afraid ? The hearts of "Willie's visitors were touched, 
and they could no longer speak or think of him as " the poor lost 
lad." 

A few short weeks went by, and Willie had gone the way of all 
flesL There was silence in his shop, and his flowers opened their 
breasts in the sun, and bent their heads to the bee and the 
butterfly, with no one to take care of their beauty, or to 
sympathize in the delight of the little winged creatures that 
seemed so happy among them. There was many a wistful eye 
cast at the closed door and melancholy shutters by the members 
of "Willie's congregation, and they could all point out his grave. 
Yonder it lies, in the red light of the setting sun, with a carpeting 
of soft yellow moss spread over it. This little recess contains, 
doubtless, to use "Wordsworth's figure, many a curious and many 
an instructive volume, and all we lack is the ability of decipher- 
ing the characters; but a better or more practical treatise on 
toleration than that humble grave it eannot contain. "We have 
perused the grave of the " poor lost lad," and it turns out to be a 
treatise on toleration. The stone beside it may be regarded as a 
ballad — a short plaintive ballad — moulded in as common a form of 
invention as any, even the simplest, of those old artless com- 
positions which have welled out from time to time from among 
the people. Indeed, so simple is the story of it, that we might 
almost deem it an imitation, were we not assured that all the 
volumes of this solitary recess are originals from beginning to end. 
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From the " Old Bed Sandstoner 

Thebb is none of the intellectual, and none of the moral 
faculties, the exercise of which does not lead to enjoyment ; nay, 
it is chiefly in the active employment of these that all enjoyment 
consists ; and hence it is that happiness bears so little reference 
to station. It is a truth which has been often told, but very little 
heeded or little calculated upon, that though one nobleman may 
be happier than another, and one labourer happier than another, 
yet it cannot be at all premised of their respective orders, that 
the one is in any degree happier than the other. Simple as the 
fact may seem, if universally recognised it would save a great 
deal of useless discontent, and a great deal of envy. Will my 
humbler readers permit me at once to illustrate this subject, and 
to introduce the chapters which follow, by a piece of simple 
narrative ? 

I wish to show them how possible it is to enjoy much happiness 
in very mean employments. Cowper tells us that labour, through 
the primal curse, " has been softened into mercy ;" and I think 
that, even had he not done so, I would have found out the fact 
myself. 

It was twenty years last February since I set out a little before 
sunrise to make my flrst acquaintance with a life of labour and 
restraint, and I have rarely had a heavier heart than on that 
morning. I was but a slina, loose-jointed boy at the time, fond 
of the pretty intangibilities of romance, and of dreaming when 
broad awake ; and woeful change ! I was now going to work at 
what Burns has instanced in his " Twa Dogs " as one of the most 
disagreeable of all employments — ^to work in a quarry. Bating 
the passing uneasiness occasioned by a few gloomy anticipations, 
the portion of my life which had already gone by had been happy 
beyond the common lot. 

I had been a wanderer among rocks and woods, a reader of 
curious books when I could get them, a gleaner of old traditionary 
stories ; and now I was going to exchange all my day-dreams, and 
all my amusements, for the kind of life in which men toil every 
day that they may be enabled to eat, and eat every day that they 
may be enabled to toil. The quarry in which I wrought lay on 
the southern shore of a noble inland bay, or frith rather, with a 
little clear stream on the one side, and a thick flr wood on the 
other. 

It had been opened in the old red sandstone of the district, 
and was overtopped by a huge bank of diluvial clay, which rose 
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over it in some places to the height of nearly thirty feet, and 
which at this time was rent and' shivered, wherever it presented 
an open front to the weather, by a recent frost. A heap of loose 
fragments which had fallen from above blocked up the face of the 
quarry, and my first employment was to clear them away. The 
friction of the shovel soon blistered my hands, but the pain was 
by no means very severe, and I wrought hard and willingly, that 
I might see how the huge strata below, which presented so firm 
and unbroken a frontage, were to be torn up and removed. 
Picks, and wedges, and levers, were applied by my brother 
workmen^ and simple and rude as I had been accustomed to 
regard these implements, I found I had much to learn in the way 
c^' using them. They all proved inefficient, however, and the work- 
men had to bore into one of the inferior strata, and employ gun- 
powder. The process was new to me, and I deemed it a highly 
amusing one ; it had the merit, too, of being attended with some 
such degree of danger as a boating or rock excuzsion, and had 
thus an interest independent of its novelty. We had a few 
capital shots; the fragments flew in every direction; and an 
immense mass of the diluvium came toppling down, bearing with 
it two dead birds, that in a recent storm had crept into one of 
the deeper fissures, to die in the shelter. I felt a new interest in 
examining them. The one was a pretty cock goldfinch, with its 
head of vermilion, and its wings inlaid with the gold to which it 
owes its name, as unsoiled and smooth as if it had been preserved 
for a museum. The other, a somewhat rarer bird, of the wood- 
pecker tribe, was variegated with light blue and a greyish yellow. 
I was engaged in admiring the poor little thiugs, more disposed to 
be sentimental, perhaps, than if I had been ten years older, and 
thinking of the contrast between the warmth and jollity of their 
green summer haunts, and the cold and darkness of their last 
retreat, when I heard our employer bidding the workmen lay by 
their tools. I looked up and saw the sun sinking behind the 
thick fir wood beside us, and the long dark shadows of the trees 
stretching downwards towards the shore. 

This was no very formidable beginning of the course of life I 
had so much dreaded. To be sure, my hands were a little sore, 
and I felt nearly as much fatigued as if I had been climbing 
among the rocks ; but I had wrought and' been useful, and yet 
had enjoyed the day fully as much as usual. It was no small 
matter, too, that the evening, converted, by a rare transmutation, 
into the delicious "blink of rest" which Bums so truthfully 
describes, was all my own. I was as light of heart next morning 
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as any of my brother workmen. There had been a smart frost 
during the night, and the rime lay white on the grass as we passed 
onwards through the fields ; but the sun rose in a clear atmo- 
sphere, and the day mellowed, as it advanced, into one of those 
delightful days of early spring which give so pleasing an earnest 
of whatever is mild and genial in the better half of the year. All 
the workmen rested at mid-day, and I went to enjoy my half-hour 
alone on a mossy knoll in the neighbouring wood, which commands 
through the trees a wide prospect of the bay and the opposite 
shore. There was not a wrinkle on the water nor a cloud in the 
sky, and the branches were as moveless in the calm as if they had 
been traced on canvas. From a wooded promontory that 
stretched half way across the frith there ascended a thin column , 
of smoke. It rose straight as the line of a plummet for more than 
a thousand yards, and then, on reaching a thinner stratum of air, 
spread out equally on every side, like the foliage of a stately tree. 
Ben Wyvis rose to the west, white with the yet unwasted snows 
of winter, and as sharply defined in the clear atmosphere as if all 
its sunny slopes and blue retiring hollows had been chiselled in 
marble. A line of snow ran along the opposite hills ; all above 
was white, and all below was purple. They reminded me of the 
pretty Trench story, in which an old artist is described as tasking 
the ingenuity of his future son-in-law by giving him as a subject 
for his pencil a flower-piece composed of only white flowers, of 
which the one-half were to bear their proper colour, the other a 
deep purple hue, and yet all be perfectly natural ; and how the 
young man resolved the riddle and gained his mistress by intro- 
ducing a transparent purple vase into the picture, and making the 
light pass through it on the flowers that were drooping over the 
edge. I returned to the quarry, convinced that a very exquisite 
pleasure may be a very cheap one, and that the busiest employ- 
ments may afford leisure enough to enjoy it. 

The gunpowder had loosened a large mass in one of thednferior 
strata, and our first employment, on resuming our labours, was to 
raise it from its bed. I assisted the other workmen in placing it 
on edge, and was much struck by the appearance of the platform 
on which it had rested. The entire surface was ridged and 
furrowed like a bank of sand that had been left by the tide an 
hour before. 1 could trace every bend and curvature, every cross 
hollow and counter ridge of the corresponding phenomena ; for 
the resemblance was no half-resemblance — it was the thing itself; 
and I had observed it a hundred and a hundred times, when sail- 
ing my little schooner in the shaUows left by the ebb. But what 
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had become of the waves that had thus fretted the soKd rock, or 
of what element had they been composed ? I felt as completely 
at fault as Robinson Crusoe did on his discovering the print of 
the man's foot on the sand. The evening furnished me with still 
further cause of wonder. We raised another block in a different 
part of the quarry, and found that the area of a circular depres- 
sion in the stratum below was broken and flawed in every direc- 
tion, as if it had been the bottom of a pool recently dried up, 
which had shrunk and split in the hardening. Several large 
stones came rolling down from the diluvium in the course of the 
afternoon. They were of different qualities from the sandstone 
below, and from one another; and, what was more wonderful 
still, they were all rounded and water-worn, as if they had been 
tossed about in the sea, or the bed of a river, for hundreds of 
years. There could not, surely, be a more conclusive proof that 
the bank which had enclosed them so long could not have beea 
created on the rock on which it rested. No workman ever manu- 
factures a half-worn article, and the stones were all half-worn! 
And if not the bank, why then the sandstone underneath ? I was 
lost in conjecture, and found I had food enough for thought that 
evening without once thinking of the unhappiness of a life of 
labour. 

The immense masses of diluvium which we had to clear away 
rendered the working of the quarry laborious and expensive, and 
all the party quitted it in a few days, to make trial of another 
that seemed to promise better. The one we left is situated, as I 
have said, on the southern shore of an inland bay-^the Bay of 
Cromarty ; the one to which we removed has been opened in a 
lofty wall of cliffs that overhangs the northern shore of the Moray 
Frith. 1 soon found I was to be no loser by the change. Not 
the united labours of a thousand men for more than a thousand 
years could have furnished a better section of the geology of the 
district than this range of cliffs. It may be regarded as a sort of 
chance dissection of the earth's crust. We see in one place the 
primary rock, with its veins of granite and quartz, its dizzy 
precipices of gneiss, and its huge masses of hornblende ; we find 
the secondary rock in another, ^ith its beds of sandstone and 
shale, its spars, its clays, and its nodular limestones. We dis- 
cover the still little-kno^n but highly interesting fossils of the 
old red sandstone in one deposition; we find the beautifully 
preserved shells and lignites of the lias in another. There are 
the remains of two several creations at once before us. The 
shore, too, is heaped with rolled fragments of almost every variety 
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of rock, — ^basalts, ironstones, hypersthenes, porphyries, bituminous 
shales, and micaceous schists. In short, the young geologist, had 
he all Europe before him, could hardly choose for himself a better 
field. I had, however, no one to tell me so at the time, for 
geology had not yet travelled so far north ; and so without guide 
or vocabulary I had to grope my way as I best might, and find 
out all its wonders for myself But so slow was the process, and 
so much was I a seeker in the dark, that the facts contained in 
these few sentences were the patient gatherings of years. 

In the course of the first day's employment 1 picked up a 
nodular mass of blue limestone, and laid it open by a stroke of 
the hammer. 

Wonderful to relate, it contained inside a beautifully finished 
piece of sculpture — one of the volutes apparently of an Ionic 
capital ; and not the far-famed walnut of the f^iry tale, had I 
broken the shell and found the little dog lying within, could have 
surprised me more. Was there another such curiosity in the whole 
world ? I broke open a few other nodules of similar appearance 
— ^for they lay pretty thickly on the shore, — and found that there 
might. In one of these there were what seemed to be the scales 
of fishes, and the impressions of a few minute bivalves, prettily 
striated ; in the centre of another there was actually a piece of 
decayed wood. Of all nature's riddles these seemed to me to be 
at once the most interesting and the most difficult to expound. 
I treasured them carefully up, and was told by one of the work- 
men to whom I showed them, that there was a part of the shore 
about two miles farther to the west where curiously shaped stones, 
somewhat like the heads of boarding pikes, were occasionally 
picked up ; and that in his father's days the country p'eople called 
them thunderbolts, and deemed them of sovereigu efficacy in 
curing bewitched cattle. Our employer, on quitting the quarry 
for the building on which we were to be engaged, gave all the 
workmen a half-holiday. I employed it in visiting the place 
where the thunderbolts had fallen so thickly, and found it a richer 
scene of wonder than I could have fancied in even my dreams. 
What first attracted my notice was a detached group of low-lying 
skerries, wholly different in form and colour from the sandstone 
cUfis above, or the primary rocks a little farther to the west. I 
found them composed of thin strata of limestone, alternating with 
thicker beds of a black slaty substance, which, as I ascertained in 
the course of the evening, burns with a powerful flame, and emits 
a strong bituminous odour. The layers into which the beds 
readily separate are hardly an eighth part of an inch in thickness, 
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and yet on every layer there are impressions of thousands and 
tens of thousands of the various fossils peculiar to the lias. We 
may turn over these wonderful leaves one after one, like the 
leaves of an herbarium, and find the pictorial records of a former 
creation in every page. Scallops, and gryphites, and ammonites, 
of almost every variety peculiar to the formation, and at least 
some eight or ten varieties of belemnite ; twigs of wood, leaves of 
plants, cones of an extinct species of pine, bits of charcoal, and 
the scales of fishes ; and, as if to render their pictorial appear- 
ance more striking, though the leaves of the interesting volume 
are of a deep black, most of the impressions are of a chalky white- 
ness. I was lost in admiration and astonishment, and found my 
very imagination paralyzed by an assemblage " of wonders that 
seemed to outrival, in the fantastic and the extravagant, even its 
wildest conceptions. I passed on from ledge to ledge, like 
the traveller of the tale through the city of statues, and at length 
found one of the supposed aerolites I had come in quest of, firmly 
embedded in a mass of shale. But I had skill enough to deter- 
mine that it was other than what it had been deemed. A very 
near relative, who had been a sailor in his time on almost every 
ocean, and had visited almost every quarter of the globe, had 
brought home one of these meteoric stones with him from the 
coast of Java. It was of a cylindrical shape and vitreous texture, 
and it seemed to have parted in the middle when in a half-molten 
state, and to have united again, somewhat awry, ere it had cooled 
enough to have lost the adhesive quality. But there was nothing 
organic in its structure, whereas the stone I had now found was 
organized very curiously indeed. It was of a conical form and 
filamentary texture, the filaments radiating in straight lines from 
the centre to the circumference. Finely marked veins like white 
threads ran transversely through these in its upper half to the 
point, while the space below was occupied by an internal cone, 
formed of plates that lay parallel to the base, and which, like 
watch-glasses, were concave on the under side, and convex on the 
upper. I learned in time to call this stone a belemnite, and be- 
came acquainted with enough of its history to know that it 
once formed part of a variety of cuttle-fish, long since extinct. 
My first year of labour came to a close, and I found that the 
amount of my happiness had not been less than in the last of my 
boyhood. My knowledge, too, had increased in more than the 
ratio of former seasons ; and, as I had acquired the skill of at least 
a common mechanic, I had fitted myself for independence. The 
additional experience of twenty years has not shown me that there 
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is any necessarj connection between a life of toil and a life of 
wretchedness ; and when I have found good men anticipating a 
better and a happier time than either the present or the past, the 
conviction that in every period of the world's history the great 
bulk of mankind must pass their days in labour has not in the 
least inclined me to scepticism. 

One important truth I would fain press on the attention of my 
lowlier readers. There are few professions, however humble, 
that do not present their peculiar advantages of observation; 
there are none, I repeat, in which the exercise of the faculties 
does not lead to enjoyment. 

It cannot be too extensively known that nature is vast and 
knowledge limited, and that no individual, however humble in 
place or acquirement, need despair of adding to the general fund. 



LOED LYTTON: 

1805. 

Vance and Lionel at the Country Fair, 

It was a summer fair in one of the prettiest villages in Surrey. 
The main street was lined with booths, abounding in toys, gleam- 
ing crockery, gay ribbons, and gilded gingerbread. Farther on, 
where the street widened into the ample village green, rose the 
more pretending fabrics which lodged the attractive forms of the 
Mermaid, the Norfolk G-iant, the Pig-faced Lady, the Spotted 
Boy, and the Calf with Two Heads ; while high over even these 
edifices, and occupying the most conspicuous vantage-ground, a 
lofty stage promised to rural playgoers the ** Grand Melodramatic 
Performance of The Eemorseless Baron and the Bandit's Child." 
Music, lively if artless, resounded on every side ; — drums, fifes, 
penny whistles, cat-calls, and a hand-organ played by a dark 
foreigner, from the height of whose shoulder a cynical but obser- 
vant monkey eyed the hubbub and cracked his nuts. 

It was now sunset — ^the throng at the fullest — an animated, 
joyous scene. The day had been sultry ; no clouds were to be 
seen, except low on the western horizon, where they stretched, in 
lengthened ridges of gold and purple, like the border-land between 
earth and sky. The tall elms on the green were still, save, near 
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the great stage, one or two, upon which had climbed young 
urchins, whose laughing faces peered forth, here and there, from 
the foliage trembUng under their restless movements. 

Amidst the crowd, as it streamed saunteringly along, were two 
spectators — strangers to the place, as was notably proved by the 
attention they excited, and the broad jokes their dress and ap- 
pearance provoked from the rustic wits, — jokes which they took 
with amused good humour and sometimes retaliated with a zest 
which had already made them very popular personages ; indeed, 
there was that about them which propitiated liking. They were 
young, and the freshness of enjoyment was so visible in their 
faces, that it begot a sympathy, and wherever they went, other 
faces' brightened around them. 

One of the two whom we have thus individualized was of that 
enviable age, ranging from five-and-twenty to seven-and-twenty, 
in which, if a man cannot contrive to make life very pleasant, 
pitiable indeed must be the state of his digestive organs. But 
you might see by this gentleman's countenance that if there were 
many like him, it would be a worse world for the doctors. His 
cheek, though not highly coloured, was yet ruddy and clear ; his 
hazel eyes were lively and keen ; his hair, which escaped in loose 
clusters from a jean shooting-cap set jauntily on a well- shaped 
head, was of that deep sunny auburn rarely seen but in persons 
of vigorous and hardy temperament. He was good-looking on the 
whole, and would have deserved the more flattering epithet of 
handsome, but for his nose, which was what the French call " a 
nose in the air " — not a nose supercilious, not a nose provocative, 
as such noses mostly are, but a nose decidedly in earnest to make 
the best of itself and of things in general — a nose that would 
push its way up in life, but so pleasantly that the most irritable 
fingers would never itch to lay hold of it. With such a nose a 
man might play the violoncello, marry for love, or even write 
poetry, and yet not go to the dogs. Never would he stick in the 
mud so long as he followed that nose in the air. 

By the help of that nose this gentleman wore a black velveteen 
jacket of foreign cut, a moustache and imperial (then much rarer 
in England than they have been since the siege of Sebastopol) ; 
and yet left you perfectly convinced that he was an honest Eng- 
lishman, who had not only no designs on your pocket, but would 
not be easily duped by any designs upon his own. 

The companion of the personage thus sketched might be some- 
where about seventeen; but his gait, his air, his lithe vigorous 
frame, showed a manliness at variance with the boyish bloom of 
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his face. He struck the eye much more than his elder comrade. 
Not that he was regularly handsome — far from it ; yet it is no 
paradox to say that he was beautiful — at least, few indeed were 
the women who would not have called him so. His hair, long 
like his friend's, was of a dark chestnut, with gold gleaming through 
it where the sun fell, inclining to curl, and singularly soft and 
silken in its texture. His large, clear, dark blue, happy eyes 
were fringed with long ebon lashes, and set under brows which 
already wore the expression of intellectual power, and, better 
still, of frank courage and open loyalty. His complexion was 
fair, and somewhat pale, and his lips in laughing showed teeth 
exquisitely white and even. But though his profile was clearly 
cut, it was far from the Greek ideal ; and he wanted the height of 
stature which is usually considered essential to the personal pre- 
tensions of the male sex. Without being positively short, he was 
still under middle height, and from the compact development of 
his proportions, seemed already to have attained his full growth. 
His dress, though not foreign, like his comrade's, was peculiar ; — 
a broad brimmed straw hat, with a wide blue ribbon ; shirt-collar 
turned down, leaving the throat bare ; a dark green jacket of 
thinner material than cloth ; white trousers and waistcoat com- 
pleted his costume. He looked like a mother's darling — perhaps 
he was one. 



TTncle JacK—From " The Gaxtonsr 

ToTT never saw a more charming man than Uncle Jack. All 
plump people are more popular than thin people. There is some- 
thing jovial ' and pleasant in the sight of a round face. What 
conspiracy could succeed when its head was a lean and hungry- 
looking fellow, like Cassius P If the Eoman patriots h id had 
Uncle Jack amongst them, perhaps they would never ha\re fur- 
nished a tragedy to Shakspere. Uncle Jack was as plump as a 
partridge — ^not unwieldy, not corpulent, not obese, not " oastus,^^ 
which Crcero objects to in an orator — but every crevice comfort- 
ably filled up. Like the ocean, " time wrote no wrinkles on his 
glassy (or brassy) brow." His natural lines were all upward 
curves, his smile most ingratiating, his eye so frank, even his trick 
of rubbing his clean, well-fed, English-looking hands had some- 
tliing about it coaxing and debonrnnir, something that actually 
decoyed you into trusting your money into hands so prepossess- 
ing. Indeed, to him might be fully applied the expression, " He 
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had his sours seat in his finger ends." The critics observe that 
lew men have ever united in equal perfection the imaginative 
with the scientific faculties. "Happy he," exclaims Schiller, 
'* who combines the enthusiasm's warmth with the worldly man's 
light " — light and warmth, Uncle Jack had them both. He was a 
perfect symphony of bewitching enthusiasm and convincing cal- 
culation. DicsBopolis in the Achamenses, in presenting a gentle- 
man called Nicharchus to the audience, observes, " He is smaU, I 
confess, but there is nothing lost in him ; all is k^ave that is nob 
fool." Parodying the equivocal compliment, I may say that 
though Uncle Jack was no giant, there was nothing lost in him. 
Whatever was not philanthropy was arithmetic, and whatever 
was not arithmetic was philanthropy. He would have been 
equally dear to Howard and to Cocker. Uncle Jack was comely 
too — clear-skinned and florid, had a little mouth, with good teeth, 
wore no whiskers, shaved his beard as close as if it were one of 
l^is grand national companies ; his hair, once somewhat sandy, was 
now rather greyish, which increased the respectability of his ap- 
pearance ; and he wore it flat at the sides and raised in a peak at 
the top ; his organs of constructiveness and ideality were prcf- 
nounced by Mr. Squills to be prodigious, and those freely de- 
veloped bumps gave great breadth to his forehead.' 'Well-shaped, 
too, was Uncle Jack, about five feet eight, the proper height for 
an active man of business. He wore a black coat ; but to make 
the nap look the fresher, he had given it the relief of gilt buttons, 
on which were wrought a small crown and anchor ; at a distance 
this button looked like the king's button, and gave him the air of 
one who has a place about court. He always wore a white neck- 
cloth without starch, a frill, and a diamond pin, which last fur- 
nished him with observations upon certain mines of Mezioo, 
which he had a great, but hitherto unsatisfied desire of eeeing 
worked by a grand National United Britons' Company. His 
waistcoat of a morning was pale buff — of an evening, embroidered 
velvet ; wherewith were connected sundry schemes of an '' asso- 
ciation for the improvement of native manufactures." His 
trousers, matutinally, were of the colour vulgarly called " blotting- 
paper ; " and he never wore boots, which, he said, unfitted a man 
for exercise, but short drab gaiters and square-toed shoes. His 
watch-chain was garnished with a vast number of seals : each 
seal, indeed, represented the device of some defunct company, 
and they might be said to resemble the scalps of the slain, worn 
by the aboriginal Iroquois — concerning whom, indeed, he had 
once entertained philanthropic designs, compounded of conversion 
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to Christianity on tbe priaciples of the English Episcopal Church, 
and of an advantageous exchange of beaver-skins for Bibles, 
brandy, and gunpowder. . . . 

We took long walks together, and in the midst of his most 
diverting conversation my uncle was always an observer. He 
would stop to examine the nature of the soil, fill my pockets (not 
his own) with great lumps of clay, stones, and rubbish, to analyze 
when he got home, by the help of some chemical apparatus he 
had borrowed from Mr. Squills. He would stand an hour at a 
cottage door, admiring the little girls who were straw-plaiting, 
and then walk into the nearest farmhouses to suggest the feasi- 
bility of " a national straw-plait association." All this fertility of 
intellect was, alas ! wasted in that ingraia terra* into which 
Fncle Jack had fallen. No squire could be persuaded into the 
belief that his motherstone was pregnant with minerals ; no 
fiarmer talked into weaving straw-plait into a proprietary associa- 
lion. So, even as an ogre, having devastated the surrounding 
country, begins to cast a hungry eye on his own little ones, 
Uncle Jack's mouth, long defrauded of juicier and more legi- 
timate morsels, began to water for a bite of my innocent father. 



WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKEEAY: 

1811—1863. 

The Last Days of Colonel Newcome, — From ^^ The NewcomesJ** 

Clive, and the boy sometimes with him, used to go daily to 
Grey Friars, where the colonel still lay ill. After some days, the 
fever, which had attacked him, left him ; but left him so weak and 
enfeebled that he could only go frpm his bed to the chair by his 
fireside. The season was exceedingly bitter, the chamber which 
he inhabited was warm and spacious ; it was considered unadvis- 
able to move him until he had attained greater strength, and till 
warmer weather. The medical men of the House hoped he might 
rally in the spring. My friend. Dr. G-oodenough, came to him ; 
he hoped too, but not with a hopeful face. A chamber, luckily 
vacant, hard by the colonel's, was assigned to his friend's, where 
we sat when we were too many for hira. Besides his customary 
attendant, he had two dear and watchful nurses, who were, almost 

* Latin, " ungrateful land.'* 
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always with him — Ethel and Madame de Florae, who had passed 
many a faithful year by an old man's bedside ; who would have 
come, as to a work of religion, to any sick couch, much more this 
one, where he lay for whose life she would once gladly have given 
her own. 

But our colonel, we all were obliged to acknowledge, was no 
more our friend of old days. He knew us again, and was good to 
everyone round him, as his wont was ; especially when Boy came, 
his old eyes lighted up with simple happiness, and, with eager 
trembling hands, he would seek under his bedclothes, or the 
pockets of his dressing-gown, for toys or cakes, which he had 
caused to be purchased for his grandson. There was a little 
laughing, red-cheeked, white-headed gown-boy of the school, to 
whom the old man had taken a great fancy. One of the symptoms 
of his returning consciousness and recovery, as we hoped, was his 
calling for this child, who pleased our friend by his archness and 
merry ways, and who, to the old gentleman's unfailing delight,- 

used to call him " Codd Colonel," " Tell little T that 

Codd Colonel wants to see him ! " and the little gown-boy was 
brought to him ; and the colonel would listen to him for hours, 
and hear all about his lessons and his play ; and prattle, almost as 
childishly, about Dr. Baine, and his own early school days. The 
boys of the school, it must be said, had heard the noble old 
gentleman's touching history, and had all got to know and love 
him. They came every day to hear news of him ; sent him in 
books and papers to amuse him; and some benevolent young 
souls — God's blessing on all honest boys, say I — painted thea- 
trical characters, and sent them ill to Codd Colonel's grandson. 
The little fellow was made free of gown-boys, and once came 
thence to his grandfather in a little gown, which delighted the 
old man hugely. Boy said he would like to be a little gown-boy ; 
and I make no doubt, when he is old enough, his fiither will 
get him that post, and put him under the tuition of my friend Dr. 
Senior. 

So weeks passed away, during which our dear old friend still 
remained with us. His mind was gone at intervals, but would 
rally feebly; and with his consciousness returned his love, his 
simplicity, his sweetness. He would talk French with Madame 
de Florae, at which time his memory appeared to awaken with 
surprising vividness, his cheek flushed, and he was a youth again 
— a youth all love and hope — a stricken old man, with a beard as 
white as snow covering the noble careworn face. At such times 
he called her by her Christian name of L6onore ; he addressed 
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courtly old words of regard and kindness to the aged lady ; anon 
lie wandered in his talk, and spoke to her as if they still were 
young. Now, as in those early days, his heart was pure; no anger 
remained in it; no guile tainted it; only peace and good- will 
dwelt in it. 

The days went on, and our hopes, raised sometimes, began to 
flicker and fail. One evening the colonel left his chair for his 
bed in pretty good spirits, but passed a disturbed night, and the 
next morning was too weak to rise. Then he remained in his 
bed, and his friends visited him there. One afternoon he asked 
for his little gown-boy, and the child was brought to him, and sat 
by the bed with a very awe-stricken face; and then gathered 
courage, and tried to amuse him by telling him how it was a halt- 
holiday, and they were having a cricket match with the St. Peter's 
boys in the green, and Grey Eriars was in and wiuning. The 
colonel quite understood about it ; he would like to see the game; 
he had played many a game on that green when he was a boy. He 
grew excited ; Clive dismissed his father's little friend, and put a 
sovereign into his hand ; and away he ran to say that Codd 
colonel had come into a fortune, and to buy tarts, and to see the 
match out. J, curve* little white-haired gown-boy ! Heaven 
speed you, little friend. 

After the child had gone, Thomas Newcome began to wander 
more and more. He talked louder ; he gave the word of command, 
spoke Hindostanee as if to his men. Then he spoke words in 
Prench rapidly, seizing a hand that was near him, and crying, 
" Toujours, toujours ! " t But it was Ethel's hand which be took. 
Ethel and Clive and the nurse were in the room with him ; the 
latter came to us who were sitting in the adjoining apartment ; 
Madame de Florae was there, with my wife and Bayham. 

At the look in the woman's countenance, Madame de Florae 
started up, " He is very bad, he wanders a great deal," the nurse 
whispered. The French lady fell instantly on her knees, and re- 
mained rigid in prayer. 

Som^ time afterwards Ethel came in with a scared face to our 
pale group. "He is calling for you again, dear lady," she said, 
going up to Madame de Florae, who was still kneeling ; " and just 
now he said he wanted Pendennis to take care of his boy. He 
will not know you." She hid her tears as she spoke. 

She went into the room, where Clive was at the bed's foot ; the 

old man within it talked on rapidly for a while : then again he 

would sigh and be still : once more I heard him say hurriedly, 

* Go, run. . \ Alv^ayp, always. 

I 
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" Take care of him when I'm in India ;" and then with a heart- 
rending voice he called out, " Leonore, Leonore ! " She was 
kneeling by his side now. The patient's voice sank into faint 
murmurs ; only a moan now and then announced that he was not 



At the usual evening hour the chapel bell began to toll, and 
Thomas Newcome's hands outside the bed feebly beat tipe. 
And just as the last bell struck, a peculiar sweet smile shone over 
his face, and he lifted up his head a little, and quickly said, 
" Adsum ! " * and fell back. It was the word we used at school, 
when names were called ; and lo ! he, whose heart was as that of a 
little child, had answered to his name, and stood in the presence 
of the Master. 



CHAELES DICKENS: 

1812—1870. 
Death of Paul Domhey, — IVom " Bombey and Son,** 

Paul had never risen from his little, bed. He lay there, 
listening to the noises in the street, quite tranquilly ; not caring 
much how the time went, but watching it and watching every- 
thing about him with observing eyes. 

When the sunbeams struck into his room through the rustling 
blinds, and quivered on the opposite wall like golden water, he 
knew that evening was coming on, and that the sky was red and 
beautiful. As the reflection died away, and a gloom went creep- 
ing up the wall, he watched it deepen, deepen, deepen into night. 
Then he thought how the long streets were dotted with lamps, 
and how the peaceful stars were shining overhead. His fancy 
had a strange tendency to wander to the river, which he knew was 
flowing through the great city : and now he thought how black it 
was, and how deep it would look, reflecting the hosts of stars 
— and more than all, how steadily it rolled away to meet the sea. 

As it grew later in the night, and footsteps in the street became 
80 rare that he could hear them coming, count them as they 
passed, and lose them in the hollow distance, he would lie and 
watch the many-coloured ring about the candle, and wait patiently 
for day. His only trouble was, the swift and rapid river. He 
felt forced, sometimes, to try to stop it — to stem it with his 

• «I am present" 
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childish hands — or choke its waj with sand ; and when he saw it 
coming on, resistless, he cried out ! But a word from Florence, 
who was always at his side, restored him to himself; and leaning 
his poor head upon her hreast, he told Eloj of his dream, and 
smiled. 

When day hegan to dawn again^ he watched for the sun ; and 
when its cheerful light began to sparkle in the room, he pictured 
to himself — pictured ! he saw — the high church towers rising up 
into the morning sky, the town reviving, waking, starting into life 
once more, the river, glistening as it rolled (but rolling fiist as 
ever), and the country bright with dew. Familiar sounds and 
cries came by degrees into the street below ; the servants in the 
house were roused and busy ; faces looked in at the door, and 
voices asked his attendants softly how he was. Paul always 
answered for himself, " I am better. I am a great deal better, 
thank you. Tell papa so. ' 

By little and little he got tired of the bustle of the day, the 
noise of carriages and carts, and people passing and repassing ; 
and would fall asleep, or be troubled with a restless and uneasy 
sense again — the child could hardly tell whether this were in his 
sleeping or his waking moments — of that rushing river. " "Why, 
will it never stop, Floy?" he would sometimes ask her. "It is 
bearing me away, I think ! " 

But Floy could always soothe and reassure him ; and it was his 
daily delight to make her lay her head down on his pillow, and 
take some rest. 

" You are always watching me, Floy, Let me watch you now! " 
They would prop him up with cushions in a comer of his bed, 
and there he would recline the while she lay beside him ; bending 
forward oftentimes to kiss her, and whispering to those who were 
near that she was tired, and how she had sat up so many nights 
beside him. 

Thus the flush of the day, in its heat and light, would gradu- 
ally decline ; and again the golden water would be dancing on the 
wall. 

He was visited by as many as three grave doctors — ^they used 
to assemble downstairs, and come up together, — and the room was 
BO quiet, and Paul was so observant of them (though he never 
asked of any bodv what they said), that he even knew the difference 
in the sound of their watches. But his interest centred in Sir 
Parker Peps, who always took his seat on the side of the bed. For 
Paul had heard them say long ago, that that gentleman had been 
with his mamma when she clasped Florence in her arms, and died. 
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And he could not forget it now. He liked him for it. He was 
not afraid. 

The people round him changed as unaccountably as on that first 
night at Doctor Blimber's — except Florence; Tlorence never 
changed — and what had been Sir Parker Peps was now his father, 
sitting with his head upon his hand. Old Mrs. Pipchin dozing in 
an easy chair, often changed to Miss Tox, or his aunt ; and Paul 
was quite content to shut his eyes again, and see what happened 
next without emotion. But this figure with its head upon its 
hand returned so often, and remained so long, and sat so still and 
solemn, never speaking, never being spoken to, and rarely lifting 
up its face, that Paul began to wonder languidly if it were real ; 
and in the night-time saw it sitting there, with fear. 

" Floy ! " he said, " what /* that ? " 

"Where, dearest?" 

" There ! at the bottom of the bed." 

" There's nothing there, except papa ! " 

The figure lifted up its head, and rose, and coming to the bed- 
side, said, " My own boy ! Don't you know me ? " 

Paul looked it in the face, and thought, was this his father ? 
But the face, so altered to his thinking, thrilled while he gazed, as 
if it were in pain ; and before he could reach out both his hands 
to take it between them, and draw it towards him, the figure 
turned away quickly from the little bed, and went out at the 
door. 

Paul looked at Florence with a fluttering heart, but he knew 
what she was going to say, and stopped her with his face against 
her lips. The next time^ he observed the figure sitting at the 
bottom of the bed, he called to it, " Don't be so sorry for me, 
dear papa ! Indeed I am quite happy ! " 

His father coming, and bending down to him — which he did 
quickly, and without first pausing by the bedside, — Paul held him 
round the neck, and repeated those words to • him several times, 
and very earnestly ; and Paul never saw him in his room again at 
any time, whether it were day or night, but he called out, " Don't 
be so sorry for me ! Indeed I am quite happy ! " This was the 
beginning of his always saying in the morning that he was a 
^reat deal better, and that they were to tell his father so. 

How many times the golden water danced upon the wall, how 
many nights the dark, dark river rolled towards the sea in spite 
of him, Paul never counted, never sought to know. If their 
kindness or his sense of it could have increased, they were more 
kind and he more grateful every day ; but whether they were 
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many days or few, appeared of little moment now to the gentle 
boy. 

One night he had been thinking of his mother, and her picture 
in the drawing-room downstairs, and had thought she must have 
loved sweet Florence better than his faiiher did, to have held her 
in her arms when she felt that she was dying — for even he, her 
brother, who had such dear love for her, could have no greater 
wish than that. The train of thought suggested to him to inquire 
if he had ever seen his mother ? for he could not remember 
whether they had told him yes or no, the river running very fast, 
and confusing his mind. 

" Floy, did I ever see mamma P" 

"No, darling. WhyP" 

" Did I never see any kind face, like mamma's, looking at me 
when I was a baby, Floy ?" 

He ask^d incredulously, as if he had some vision of a face 
before him. 

" Oh yes, dear ! " 

"Whose, Floy?'' 

" Your old nurse's. Often." 

" And where is my old nurse ?" said Paul. Is she dead too ? 
Floy, are we all dead, except you ? " 

There was a hurry in the room for an instant — ^longer, perhaps ; 
but it ssemed no more, — then all was still again ; and Florence, 
with her face quite colourless, but smiling, held his head upon her 
arm. Her arm trembled very much. 

'*^Show me that old nurse, Floy, if you please! " 

" She is not here, darling. She shall come to-morrow." 

"Thank you, Floy!" 

Paul closed his eyes with these words, and fell asleep. When 
he awoke the sun was high, and the broad day was clear and 
warm. He lay a little, looking at the windows, which were open, 
and the curtains rustling in the air, and waving to and fro — then 
he said : " Floy, is it to-morrow ? Is she come ? " 

Some one seemed to go in quest of her. Perhaps it was Susan. 
Paul thought he heard her telling him, when he had closed his 
eyes again, that she would soon be back ; but he did not open 
them to see. She kept her word — perhaps she had never been 
away — ^but the next thing that happened was a noise of footsteps 
on the stairs, and then Paul woke — woke mind and body — and sat 
upright in his bed. He saw them now about him. There was no 
grey mist before them, as there had been sometimes in the night. 
He knew them every one, and called them by their names, . 
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"And who is this? Is this my old nurse?" said the child, 
regarding with a radiant smile a figure coming in. 

Tes, yes. No other stranger would have shed those tears at 
sight of him, arid called him her dear hoy, her pretty hoy, her 
own poor blighted child. No other woman would have stooped 
down by his bed, and taken up his wasted hand, and put it to her 
lips and breast, as one who had some right to fondle it. No 
other woman would have so forgotten everybody there but him 
and Floy, and been so full of tenderness and pity. 

" Floy ! this is a kind good face ! " said Paul. " I am glad to 
see it again. Don't go away, old nurse ! Stay here ! " 

His senses were all quickened, and he heard a name he knew. 

** Who was that who said * Walter '?'* he asked, looking round. 
" Some one said Walter. Is he here ? I should like to see him 
very much." 

Nobody replied directly; but his father soon said to Susan, 
" Call him back, then : let him come up ! " Afber a short pause 
of expectation, during which he looked with smiling interest and 
•wonder on his nurse, and saw that she had not forgotten Floy, 
Walter was brought into the room. His open face and manner, 
and bis cheerful eyes, had always made him a favourite with 
Paul ; and when Paul saw him, he stretched out his hand, and 
said, "Good-bye!" 

" Good-bye, my child ! " cried Mrs. Pipchin, hurrying to his 
bed's head. " Not good-bye ?" 

For an instant Paul looked at her with the wistful face with 
which he had so often gazed upon her in his comer by the fire. 
" Ah, yes," he said, placidly, " good-bye I Walter dear, good-bye ! " 
— ^turning his head to where he stood, and putting out his hand 
again. " Where is papa ? " 

He felt his father's breath upon his cheek before the words 
had parted from his lips. 

" Eemember Waiter, dear papa," he whispered, looking in his 
face. " Eemember Walter. I was fond of Walter ! " The feeble 
hand waved in the air, as if it cried ** Good-bye ! " to Walter 
once again. 

" Now lay me down," he said ; " and, Floy, come close to me, 
and let me see you ! " 

Sister and brother wound their arms around each other, and the 
golden light came streaming in, and fell upon them, locked together. 

"How fast the river runs between its green banks and the 
rushes, Floy ! But it's very near the sea. I hear the waves ! 
They always said so ! " 
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Presently he told her that the motion of the boat upon the 
stream was lulling him to rest. How green banks were now, how 
bright the flowers growing on them, and how tall the rushes ! 
Now the boat was out at sea, but gliding smoothly on. And now 
there was a shore before him. Who stood on the bank ! — 

He put his hands together, as he had been used to do at his 

Erayers. He did not remove his arms to do it; but they saw 
im fold them so, behind her neck. 
" Mamma is like you, Floy. I know her by the face ! But 
tell them that the print upon the stairs at school is not divine 
enough. The light about the head is shining on me as I go ! " 

The golden ripple on the wall came back again, and notMng 
else stirred in the room. The old, old fashion ! The fashion that 
came in with our first garments, and will last unchanged until our 
race has run its course, and the wide firmament is rolled up like a 
BcrolL The old, old fashion — Death ! 

Oh, thank God, all who see it, for that older fashion yet, of 
Immortality ! And look upon us, angels of young children, with 
regards not quite estranged, when the swift river bears us to the 
ocean! 



A COACH DEIVE IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

As brisk as bees, if not altogether as light as fairies, did the 
four Pickwickians assemble on the morning of the twenty-second 
day of December, in the year of grace in which these, their faith- 
f ally-recorded adventures, were undertaken and accomplished. 
Christmas was close at hand in all his bluff and hearty honesty ; 
it was the season of hospitality, merriment, and openheartedness. 
The old year was preparing, like an ancient philosopher, to call 
his friends around him, and, amidst the sound of feasting and 
revelry, to pass gently and calmly away. Q-ay and merry were 
the times, and right gay and merry were at least four of the 
numerous hearts that were gladdened by its coming. 

And numerous, indeed, are the hearts to which Christmas 
brings a brief season of happiness and enjoyment. How many 
families, whose members have been dispersed and scattered far 
and wide, in the restless struggles of life, are then re-united, and 
meet once again in that happy state of companionship and mutual 
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good-will which is a source of such pure and unalloyed delight, 
and one so incompatible with the cares and sorrows of the world 
that the religious belief of the most civilized nations, and the rude 
traditions of the roughest savages, alike number it among the 
first joys of a future condition of existence provided for the blest 
and happy ? How many old recollections, and how many dormant 
sympathies, does Christmas-time awaken ! 

We write these words now many miles distant from the spot at 
which, year after year, we met on that day — a merry and joyous 
circle. Many of the hearts that throbbed so gaily then have 
ceased to beat, many of the looks that shone so brightly then have 
ceased to glow ; the hands we grasped have grown cold, the eyes 
we sought have hid their lustre in the grave ; and yet the old 
house, the room, the merry voices and smiling faces, the jest, the 
laugh, the most minute and trivial circumstances connected with 
those happy fneetings cro>\d upon our miuds at each recurrence 
of the season, as if the last assemblage had been but yesterday. 
Happy, happy Christmas ! that can win us back to the delusions 
of our childish days ; that can recall to the old man the pleasures 
of his youth, and transport the sailor and the traveller thousands 
of miles away back to his own fireside and his quiet home. 

But we are so taken up and occupied with the good qualities 
of this Saint Christmas that we are keeping Mr. Pickwick and his 
friends waiting in the cold, on the outside of the Muggleton coach » 
which they have just attained, well wrapped up in great coats 
shawls, and comforters. The portmanteaus and. carpet bags have 
been stowed away, and Mr. "Weller and the guard are endeavour- 
ing to insinuate into the foreboot a hugh codfish several sizes too 
large for it, which is snugly packed up in a long brown basket, 
with a layer of straw over the top, and which has been left to the 
last, in order that he may repose in safety on the half-dozen 
barrels of real native oysters, all the property of Mr. Pickwick, 
wliich have been arranged in regular order at the bottom of the 
receptacle. The interest displayed in Mr. Pickwick's countenance 
is most intense as Mr. Weller and the guard try to squeeze the 
codfish into the boot, first head first, and then tail first, and then 
top upwards, and then bottom upwards, and then sideways, and 
then longways ; all of which artifices the implacable codfish 
sturdily resists, until the guard accidentally hits him in the very 
middle of the basket, whereupon he suddenly disappears into the 
boot, and with him the head and shoulders of the guard himself, 
who, not calculating upon so sudden a cessation of the passive 
resistance ot the codfish, experiences a very unexpected shock, to 
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the unsmotherable delight of all the porters and bystanders. 
Upon this Mr. Pickwick smiles with great good-humour, and, 
drawing a shilling from his waistcoat pocket, begs the guard, as 
he picks himself out of the boot, to drink his health, at which the 
guard smiles too, and Messrs. Snodgrass, Winkle, and Tupman, 
all smile in company. The guard and Mr. Weller disappear for 
five minutes. When they return, the coachman mounts to the 
box, Mr. Weller jumps up behind, the Pickwickians pull their 
coats round their legs and their shawls over their noses, the 
helpers pull the horsecloths off, the coachman shouts out a cheery 
" All right ! " and away they go. 

They have rumbled through the streets and jolted over the 
stones, and at length reach the wide and open country. The 
wheels skim over the hard and frosty ground, and the horses, 
bursting into a canter at a smart crack of the whip, step along 
the road as if the road behind them, coach, passengers, codfish, 
oyster barrels, and all, were but a feather at their heels. They 
have descended a gentle slope, and enter upon a level, as com- 
pact and dry as a solid block of marble two miles long. Another 
crack of the whip, and on they speed at a smart gallop, the 
horses tossing their heads and i*attling the harness as if in ex- 
hilaration at the rapidity of the motion, while the coachman, 
holding whip and reins in one handf takes off his hat with the 
other, and, resting it on his knees, pulls out his handkerchief 
and wipes his forehead, partly because he has a habit of doing it, 
and partly because it's as well to show the passengers how cool 
he is, and what an easy thing it is to drive four-in-hand when 
you have had as much practice as he has. Having done this 
yery leisurely, he replaces his handkerchief, pulls on his hat, 
adjusts his gloves, squares his elbows, cracks the whip again, and 
on they speed more merrily than before. 

A few small houses scattered on either side of the road be- 
token the entrance to some town or village. The lively notes of 
the guard's key-bugle vibrate in the clear cold air, and wake up 
the old gentleman inside, who, carefully letting down the window 
sash half-way, takes a short peep out, and then, carefully pulling 
it up again, informs the other inside that ** they're going to 
change directly ;" on which the other inside wakes himself up, 
and determines to postpone his next nap until after the stoppage. 
Again the bugle sounds lustily forth, and rouses the cottager's 
wSe and children, who peep out at the house-door, and watch 
the coach till it turns the corner, when they once more crouch 
round the blazing fire, and throw on another log of wood against 
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father comes home, while father himself, a fall mile off, has just 
exchanged a friendly nod with the coachman, and turns round 
to take a good long stare at the vehicle as it whirls away. 

And now the bugle plays a lively air as the coach rattles 
through the ill-paved streets of a country town ; and the coach- 
man, undoing the buckle which keeps his ribbons together, 
prepares to throw them off the moment he stops. Mr. Pick- 
wicK emerges from his coat collar and looks about him with great 
curiosity ; perceiving which, the coachman informs Mr. Pickwick 
of the name of the town, and tells him it was market-day 
yesterday, both of which pieces of information Mr. Pickwick 
retails to his fellow-passengers, whereupon they emerge from 
their coat collars too, and look about them also. Mr. Winkle, 
who sits at the extreme edge, with one leg dangling in the air, 
is nearly precipitated into the street as the coach twists round 
the sharp corner by the cheesemonger's shop and turns into the 
marketplace; and before Mr. Snodgrass, who sets next to him, 
has recovered from his alarm, they pull up at the inn-yard, where 
the fresh horses, with cloths on, are already waiting. The coach* 
man throws down the reins, and gets down himself, and the other 
outside passengers drop down also, except those who have no 
great confidence in their ability to get up again, and they remain 
where they are, and stamp their feet against the coach to warm 
them, looking with longing eyes and red noses at the bright fire 
in the inn-bar, and the sprigs of holly with red berries which 
ornament the window. 

But the guard has delivered at the corn-dealer's shop the 
brown paper packet he took out of his little pouch which hangs 
over his shoulder by a leathern strap, and has seen the horses 
carefully put to, and thrown on the pavement the saddle which 
was brought from London on the coach-roof, and has assisted 
in the conference between the coachman and the hostler about 
the grey mare that hurt her off fore-leg last Tuesday ; and he and 
Mr. Weller are all right behind, and the coachman is all right in 
front, and the old gentleman inside, who has kept the window 
down full two inches all this time, has pulled it up again, and the 
cloths are off, and they are all ready for starting except the " two 
stout gentlemen," whom the coachman inquires after with some 
impatience. Hereupon the coachman, and the guard, and Sam 
Weller, and Mr. Winkle, and Mr. Snodgrass, and all the hostlers, 
and every one of the idlers, who are more in number than all 
the others put together, shout for the missing gentlemen as loud 
as they can bawl. A distant response is heard from the yard. 
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and Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Tupman come running down it, quite 
out of breath, for they have been having a glass of ale a-piece, 
and Mr. Pickwick's fingers are so cold that he has been full five 
minutes before he could find the sixpence to pay for it. The 
coachmau shouts an admonitory " Now then, gentlemen ! " the 
guard re-echoes it, the old gentleman inside thinks it a very 
extraordinary thing that people will get down when they know 
there isn't time for it, Mr, Pickwick struggles up on one side, 
Mr. Tupman on the other, Mr. Winkle cries " All right ! " and 
off they start. Shawls are pulled up, coat-collars re-adjusted, the 
pavement ceases, the houses disappear, and they are once again 
dashiag along the open road, with the fresh clear air blowing in 
their faces and gladdening their very hearts within them. 

DicTcem. 



Death of Little Nell 

She was dead. No sleep so beautiful and calm, so free from 
trace of pain, so fair to look upon. She seemed a creature fresh 
from the hand of God, and waiting for the breath of life ; not one 
who had lived and suffered death. 

Her couch was dressed with here and there some winter berries 
and green leaves, gathered in a spot she had been used to favour. 
" When I die, put near me something that has loved the light, 
and had the sky above it always." Those were her words. 

She was dead. Dear, gentle, patient, noble Nell was dead. 
Her little bird — a poor slight thing the pressure of a finger would 
have crushed — was stirring nimbly in its cage; and the strong 
heart of its child- mistress was mute and motionless for ever. 

Where were the traces of her early cares, her sufferings, and 
fatigues ? All gone. Sorrow was dead indeed in her, but peace 
and perfect happiness were born, imaged in her tranquil beauty 
and profound repose. 

And still her former self lay there, unaltered in this change. 
Yes. The old fireside had smiled upon that same sweet face ; it 
had passed like a dream through haunts of misery and care ; at 
the door of the poor schoplmaster on the summer evening, before 
the furnace fire upon the cold wet night, at the still bedside of 
the dying boy, there had been the same mild, lovely look. So 
shall we know the angels in their majesty after death. 

The old man held one languid arm in his, and had the small 
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hand tight folded to his breast for warmth. It was the hand she 
had stretched out to him with her last smile — the hand that had 
led him on through all their wanderings. Ever and anon he 
pressed it to his lips ; then hugged it to his breast again, murmur- 
ing that it was warmer now; and as he said it he looked, in 
agony, to those who stood around, as if imploring them to help 
her. 

She was dead, and past all help, or need of it. The ancient 
rooms she had seemed to fill with life, even while her own was 
waning fast — the garden she had tended — the eyes she had glad- 
dened — the noiseless haunts of many a thoughtful hour — ^the 
paths she had trodden as it were but yesterday — could know her 
no more. 

" It is not," said the schoolmaster, as he bent down to kiss her 
on the cheek, and gave his tears free vent — " it is not on earth 
that Heaven's justice ends. Think what it is compared with the 
world to which her young spirit has winged its early flight, and 
say, if one deliberate' wish expressed in solemn tones above this 
bed could call her back to life, which of us would litter it! '* 

She had been dead two days. They were all about her at the 
time, knowing that the end was drawing on. She died soon after 
daybreak. They had read and talked to her in the earlier portion 
of the night, but as the hours crept on, she sunk to sleep. They 
could tell, by what she faintly uttered in her dreams, that they 
were of her journeyings with the old man ; they were of no pain- 
ful scenes, but of those who had helped and used them kindly, 
for she often said, ** Grod bless you ! *' with great fervour. 
Waking, she never wandered in her mind but once, and that was 
of beautiful music which she said was in the air. G-od knows. 
It may have been. 

Opening her eyes at last, from a very quiet sleep, she begged 
that they would kiss her once again. That done, she turned to 
the old man with a lovely smile upon her face — such, they said, 
as they had never seen, and never could forget — and clung with 
both her arms about his neck. They did not know that she was 
dead, at first. . . . 

She had never murmured or complained ; but, with a quiet 
mind, and manner quite unaltered — save that she every day be- 
came more earnest and more grateful to them — faded like the 
light upon a summer's evening. 

The child who had been her little friend came there almost as 
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Boon as it was day, witli an offering of dried flowers, which he 
begged thera to lay upoa her breast. . . . 

He told them of his dream again, and that it was of her being 
restored to them, just as she used to be. He begged hard to see 
her, saying that he would be very quiet, and that they need not 
fear his being alarmed, for he had sat alone by his young bro- 
ther all day long, when he was dead, and had felt glad to be so 
near him. They let him have his wish ; and indeed he kept bis 
word, and was in his childish way a lesson to them all. 

Up to that time the old man had not spoken once — except to 
her — or stirred from the bedside. But when he saw her little 
favourite, he was moved as they had not seen him yet, and made 
as though he would have him come nearer. Then pointing to the 
bed, he burst into tears for the first time, and they who stood by, 
knowing that the sight of this child had don^ him good, left them 
alone together. 

Soothing him with his artless talk of her, the child persuaded 
him to take some rest, to walk abroad, to do almost as he desired 
him. And when the day came on, which must remove her in her 
earthly shape from earthly eyes for ever, he led him away, that 
he might not know when she was taken from him. They were to 
gather fresh leaves and berries for her bed. 

• • , * • « • » 

And now the bell — the bell she had so often heard by night 
and day, and listened to with solemn pleasure almost as a living 
voice — rung its remorseless toll for her, so young, so beautiful, so 
good. Decrepit age, and vigorous life, and blooming youth, and 
helpless infancy, poured forth — on crutches, in the pride of 
strength and health, in the full blush of promise, in the mere 
dawn of life — to gather round her tomb. Old men were there, 
whose eyes were dim and senses failing — grandmothers, who 
might have died ten years ago, and still been old — the deaf, the 
blind, the lame, the palsied, the living dead in many shapes and 
forms, to see the closing of that early grave. . . . 

Along the crowded path they bore her now ; pure as the 
newly -fallen snow that covered it ; whose day on earth had been 
as fleeting. Under that porch, where she had sat when Heaven 
in its mercy brought her to that peaceful spot, she passed again, 
and the old church received her in its quiet shade. 

They carried her to one old nook, where she had many and 
many a time sat musing, and laid their burden softly on the pave- 
ment. The light streamed on it through the coloured window — a 
window where the boughs of trees were ever rustling in the 
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summer, and where the birds sang sweetly all day long. With 
every breath of air that stirred among those branches in the 
sunshine, some trembling, changing light would fall upon her 
grave. 

Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust. Many a young 
hand dropped in its little wreath, many a stifled sob was heard. 
Some — and they were not a few — knelt down. All were sincere 
and truthful in their sorrow. 

The service done, the mourners stood apart, and the villagers 
closed round to look into the grave before the pavement stone 
should be replaced. One called to mind how he had seen her sit- 
ting on that very spot, and how her book had fallen on her lap, 
and she was gazing with a pensive face upon the sky. Another 
told how he had wondered much that one so delicate as she 
should be so bold ; how she had never feared to enter the church 
alone at night, but had loved to linger there when all was quiet ; 
and even to climb the tower stair, with no more light than that 
of the moon rays stealing through the loopholes in the thick old 
wall. A whisper went about among the oldest there, that she 
had seen and talked with angels ; and when they called to mind 
how she had looked and spoken, and her early death, some 
thought it might be so indeed. Thus, coming to the grave in 
little knots, and glancing down, and giving place to others, and 
falling off in whispering groups of three or four, the church 
was cleared in time of all but the sexton and the mourning 
friends. 

They saw the vault covered and the stone fixed down. Then, 
when the dusk of evening had come on, and not a sound dis- 
turbed the sacred stillness of the place — when the bright moon 
poured in her light on tomb and monument, on pillar, waU, and 
arch, and most of all (it seemed to them) upon her quiet grave — 
in that calm time when all outward things and inward thoughts 
teem with assurances of immortality, and worldly hopes and 
fears are humbled in the dust before them — then, with tranquil 
and submissive hearts, they turned away, and left the child with 
God, 
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DEAN STANLEY: 

1815. 

The Fassover. 

Night falls ; the stars come out ; the bright moon is in the 
sky : the household gathers round, and then takes place the hasty 
meal of which every part is marked by the almost frantic haste of 
the first celebration, when Pharaoh's messengers were expected 
every instant to break in with the command, '* Get you forth from 
among my people ; go ! begone ! " The guests of each house- 
hold at the moment of the meal rose from their sitting and re- 
cumbent posture, and stood round the table on their feet. Their 
feet, usually bare within the house, were shod as if for a journey. 
Each member of the household, even the women, had staffs in 
their hands, as if for an immediate departure ; the long Eastern 
garments of the men were girt up, for the same reason, round 
their loins. The roasted lamb was torn to pieces, each snatching 
and grasping in his eager fingers the morsel which he might not 
else have time to eat. Not a fragment is left for the morning, 
which will find them gone and far away. The cakes of bread 
which they broke and ate were tasteless from the want of leaven, 
which there had been no leisure to prepare ; and, as on that fatal 
midnight they " took their dough before it was leavened, tbe p 
kneading-troughs being bound up in their clothes on their 
shoulders,'' so the recollection of this characteristic incident was 
stamped into the national memory by the prohibition of every 
kind of leaven or ferment for seven whole days during the celebra- 
tion of the feast — the feast, as it was from this cause named, of 
unleavened bread. And, finally, in the subsequent union of later 
and earlier usages, the thanksgiving for their deliverance was 
always present. The reminiscence of their bondage was kept up 
by the mess of bitter herbs, which gave a relish to the supper. 
That bitter cup again was sweetened by the festive character 
which ran through the whole transaction; and gave it in later 
generations what in its first institution it could hardly have had, 
— its full social and ecclesiastical aspect. The wine-cups were 
blessed amidst the chants of the long-sustained hymn from the 
113th to the 118th Psalm, of which the thrilling parts must 
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always have been those which sing how '^ Israel came out of 
Egypt;" how " not ynto them, not unto them, but unto Jehovah's 
name was the praise to be given for ever and ever." 



The Last View from 'Bisgah, 

The end was at last come. It might still have seemed that a 
triumphant close was in store for the aged prophet. " His eye 
was not dim nor his natural force abated." He had led his people 
to victory against the Amorite kings ; he might still be expected 
to lead them over into the land of Canaan. But so it was not to 
be. From the desert plains of Moab he went up to the ^ame lofty 
range, whence Balaam had looked over the same prospect. The 
same, but seen with eyes how different ! The view of Balaam has 
been long forgotten ; but the view of Moses has become the pro- 
verbial view of all time. It. was the peak dedicated to Nebo on 
which he stood. " He lifted up his eyes westward, and north- 
ward, and southward, and eastward." Beneath him lay the tents 
of Israel ready for the march ; and " over against " them, dis- 
tinctly visible in its grove of palm trees, the stately Jericho, key 
of the land of promise. Beyond was spread out the whole range 
of the mountains of Palestine, in its fourfold masses ; ** all 
Gilead," with Hermon and Lebanon in the east and north ; the 
hills of Q-alilee, overhanging the Lake of Gennesareth; the wide 
opening where lay the Plain of Esdraelon, the future battle-field 
of the nations ; the rounded summits of Ebal and Gerizim ; im- 
mediately in front of him the hills of Judaei^ and amidst them, 
seen distinctly through the rents in their rocky walls, Bethlehem 
on its narrow ridge, and the invincible fortress of Jehus. To him, 
so far as we know, the charm of that view — pronounced by the 
few modern travellers who have seen it to be unequalled of its kind 
—lay in the assurance that this was the land promised to Abraham, 
to Isaac, and to Jacob, and to their seed ; the inheritance — with 
all its varied features of rock and pasture, and forest and desert — 
for the sake of which he had borne so many years of toil and 
danger, in the midst of which the fortunes of his people would be 
unfolded worthily of that great beginning. To us, as we place 
ourselves by his side, the view swells into colossal proportions, as 
we think how the proud city of palm trees is to fall before tke 
hosts of Israel ; how the spear of Joshua is to be planted on 
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height after height of those hostile mountains ; what a series of 
events, wonderful beyond any that had been witnessed in Egypt 
or in Sinai, would in after ages be enacted on the narrow crest of 
Bethlehem, in the deep basin of. the Galilean lake, beneath the 
walls of " Jebus, which is Jerusalem." 

All this he saw. He " saw it with his eyes, but he was not to 
go over thither." It was his last view. From that, height he 
came down no more. Jewish, Mussulman, and Christian tradi- 
tions crowd in to fill up the blank. " Amidst the tears of the 
people, the women beating their breasts, and the children giving 
way to uncontrolled wailing, he withdrew. At a certain point in 
his ascent he made a sign to the weeping multitude to advance no 
further, taking with him only the elders, the high priest Eliezer, 
and the general Joshua. At the top of the mountain he dismissed 
the elders, and then, as he was embracing Eliezer and Joshua, and 
still speaking to them, a cloud suddenly stood over him, and he 
vanished in a deep valley." So spoke the tradition as preserved 
in the language, here unusually pathetic, of Josephus. Other 
wilder stories told of the divine kiss which drew forth his ex- 
piring spirit ; others of the " ascension of Moses " amidst the 
contention of good and evil spirits over his body. The Mussul- 
mans, regardless of the actual scene of his death, have raised to 
him a tomb on the western side of the Jordan, frequented by 
thousands of Mussulman devotees. But the silence of the sacred 
narrative refuses to be broken. " In " that strange land, " the 
land of Moab, Moses the servant of the Lord died according to 
the word of the Lord." " He buried him in * a ravine' in the land 
of Moab, over against the idol temple of Peor." Apart from his 
countrymen, honoured by no funeral obsequies, visited by no 
grateful pilgrimages, " no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this 
day." 



EEV. C. KIJSTGSLET: 

1819. 

The Fir Plantation. 

Ass ngly, straight-edged, monotonous fir plantation ? Well, I 
like it, outside and inside. I need no saw-edge of mountain peaks 
to stir up my imagination with the sense of the sublime, while I 
can watch the saw-edge of those fir peaks against the red sunset. 
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They are my Alps ; little ones it may be : but after all, as I asked 
before, what ia size? A phantom of our brain; an optical 
delusion. Grandeur, if you will consider wisely, consists in form, 
and not in size: and to the 'eye of the philosopher, the curve 
dr^wn on a paper two inches Jong is just as magnificent, just as 
symbolic of divine mysteries and melodies, as when embodied in 
the span of some cathedral roof. Have you eyes to see ? Then 
lie down on the grass, and look near enough to see something more 
of what is to be seen ; and you will find tropic jungles in every 
square foot of turf; mountain cliffs and debacles at the mouth of 
every rabbit burrow : dark strids, tremendous cataracts, " deep 
glooms and sudden glories," in every foot-broad rill which wanders 
through the turf. AH is there for you to see, if you will but rid 
yourself of "that idol of space;" and nature, as every one will 
tell you who has seen dissected an insect under the microscope, is 
grand and graceful in her smallest as in her hugest forms. 

The March breeze is chilly ; but I can be always warm if I like 
in my winter garden. I turn my horse's head to the red wall of 
fir stems, and leap over the furze- grown bank into my cathedral ; 
— endless vistas of smooth red, green-veined shafts holding up the 
warm dark roof, lessening away into endless gloom — paved with 
rich brown fir-ntedle — a carpet at which nature has been at work 
for forty years. Red shafts, green roof, and here and there a pane 
of blue sky — neither Owen Jones nor Willement can improve 
upon that celestial ornamentation, — while for incense I have the 
fresh healthy turpentine fragrance. There is not a breath of air 
within ; but the breeze sighs over the roof above in a soft whisper. 
I shut my eyes and listen. Surely that is the murmur of the 
summer sea upon the summer sands in Devon far away: I hear 
the innumerable wavelets spend themselves gently upon the shore, 
and die away to rise again. And with the innumerable wave sighs 
come innumerable memories, and faces which I shall never see 
again upon this earth. I will not tell even you of that, old 
friend. 

It has two notes, two keys rather, that -^olian harp of fir- 
needles abo\e my head ; according as the wind is east or west, the 
needles dry or wet. This easterly key of to-day is shriller, more 
cheerful, warmer in sound, though the day itself be colder; but 
grander still, as well as softer, is the sad soughing key in which 
the south-west wind roars on, rain-laden, over the forest, and 
calls me forth — being a minute philosopher — to catch trout in 
the nearest chalk-stream. 

The breeze is gone awhile ; and I am in perfect silence — a 
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silence which mny be heard. Not a sound, and not a moving 
object ; absolutely none. The absence of animal life is solemn, 
startling. That ring-dove, who was cooing half a mile awaj, has 
hushed his moan ; that flock of long-tailed titmice, which were 
twinging and pecking about the fir-coues a few minutes since, are 
gone ; and now there is not even a gnat to quiver in the slant 
sun-rays. Did a spider run over these dead leaves, I almost 
fancy I could hear his footfall. The creaking of the saddle, the 
soft footfall of the mare upon the fir-needles, jar my ears. I seem 
alone in a dead world. A dead world— and yet so full of life, if 
I had eyes to see ! Above my head every fir-needle is breathing 
— breathing for ever, and currents unnumbered circulate in every 
bough, quickened by some undiscovered miracle ; around me 
every fir-stem is distilling strange juices, which no laboratory of 
man can make ; and where my dull eye sees only death, the eye 
of God sees boundless life and motion, health and use. 



The Fox Hunt 

Stat ! There was a sound at last ; a light footfall. 

A hare races towards us through the ferns, her great bright 
eyes full of terror, her ears aloft to catch some sound behind. 
She see us, turns short, and vanishes into the gloom. The mare 
pricks up her ears too, and listens and looks ; but not the way 
the hare has gone. There is something more coming ; I can trust 
the finer sense of the horse, to which (and no wonder) the 
Middle Age attributed the power of seeing ghosts and fairies im- 
palpable to man's gross eyes. Beside, that hare was not travelling 
in search of food. She was not "loping*' along, looking around 
her right and left, but galloping steadily. She has been frightened : 
she has been put up : but what has put her up ? And there, far 
away among the fir stems, rings the shriek of a startled blackbird. 
What has put him up ? 

That old mare, at sight whereof your wise eyes widen till they 
are ready to burst, and your ears are first shot forward towards 
your nose, and then laid back with vicious intent. Stand still, 
old woman I Do you think still, after fifteen winters, that you 
can catch a fox ? 

A fox it is indeed ; a great do2:-fox, as red as the fir-stems 
between which he glides. And yet his legs are black with fresh 
peat stains. He is a hunted fox : but he has not been up long. 
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The mare stands like a statue ; but I can feel her trembling 
between my knees. Positively he does not see us. He sits down 
in the middle of a ride, turns his great ears right and left, and 
then scratches one of them with his hind foot, seemingly to make 
it hear the better. Now he is up again and on. 

Beneath yon firs, some hundred yards away, standeth, or 
rather lieth, for it is on dead flat ground, the famous castle of 
Malepartus, which beheld the base murder of Lampe, the hare, 
and many a seely soul beside. I know it well ; a patch of sand 
heaps, mingled with great holes, amid the twining fir roots ; 
ancient home of the last of the wild beasts. And thither, unto 
Malepartus safe and strong, trots Reinecke, where he hopes to be 
snug among the labyrinthine windings, and innumerable starting- 
holes, as the old apologue has it, of his ballium, covert- way, and 
donjon keep. Full blown in self-satisfaction he trots, lifting his 
toes delicately, and carrying his brush aloft, as full of cunning 
and conceit as that world-famous ancestor of his, whose deeds of 
nnchivalry were the delight, if not the model, of knight and kaiser, 
lady and burgher, in the Middle Age. 

Suddenly he halts at the great gate of Malepartus ; examines it 
with his nose ; goes on to a postern ; examines that also, and theu 
another, and another: while I perceive afar, projecting from 
every cave's mouth, the red and green end of a new fir-faggot. 
Ah, Reinecke ! fallen is thy conceit, and fallen thy tale therewith. 
Thou hast worse foes to deal with than Bruin the bear, or Isegrim 
the wolf, or any foolish brute whom thy great ancestor outwitted. 
Man the many-counselled has been beforehand with thee; and 
the earths are stopped. 

One moment he sits down to meditate, and scratches those 
trusty counsellors, his ears, as if he would tear them off, " re- 
volving swift thoughts in a crafty mind." 

He has settled it now. He is up and off — and at what a pace ! 
Out of the way. Fauns and Hamadryads, if any be left in the 
forest ! What a pace ! and with what a grace beside ! 

Louder and louder every moment swells up a sound whicli 
makes my heart leap into my mouth, and my mare into the air. 

Music ? Well beloved soul of Hullah, would that thou wert 
here this day, and not in St. Martin's Hall, to hear that chorus 
as it pours round the fir-stems, rings against the roof above, 
shatters up into a hundred echoes, till the air is live with sound \ 
"You love madrigals, and whatever Weelkes, or Wilbye, or 
Orlando Oibbons sang of old. So do I. Theirs is music fit for 
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men : worthy of the a2^e of heroes, of Drake and Raleigh, Spenser 
and Shakspere ! but oh that you could hear this madrigal ! If 
you must have " four parts,*' then there they are. Deep-mouthed 
bass, rolling along the ground ; rich joyful tenor ; wild wistful 
alto ; and leaping up here and there above the throng of sounds, 
delicate treble shrieks and trills of trembling joy. I know not 
whether you can fit it into your laws of ipusic, any more than 
you can the song of that Ariel sprite who dwells in the iBolian 
harp, or the roar of the waves on the rock, or — 

" Myriads of rivulets hurrying: through the lawn, 
And murmur of innumerable bees." 

But music it is. A madrigal ? Eather a whole opera of Der 
Freischiitz — demoniac element and all, — to judge by those red 
lips, fierce eyes, wild, hungry voices ; and such as should make 
Beinecke, had he strong aesthetic sympathies, well content to be 
hunted from his cradle to his grave, that such sweet sounds might 
by him enrich the air. Heroes of old were glad to die, if but 
some " vates sacer '* would sing their fame in worthy strains : and 
shalt not thou too be glad, Reinecke ? Content thyself with thy 
fate. Music soothes care ; let it soothe thine, as thou runnest 
for thy life ; thou shalt have enough of it in the next hour. For 
as the Etruscans (says AthenaBus) were so luxurious that they 
used to flog their slaves to the sound of the flute, so shall 
luxurious Chanter and Challenger, Sweetlips and Melody, eat 
thee to the sound of rich organ-pipes, that so thou mayest, — 

*'Like that old fabled swan, in music die." 

And now appear, dim at first and distant, but brightening and 
nearing fast, many a right good fellow and many a right good 
horse. I know three out of four of them, their private histories, 
the private histories of their horses ; and could tell you many a 
good story of them. . . . They are not very clever or very- 
learned, or very anything except gallant men ; but they are good 
enough company for me, or any one. That huntsman I have 
known for fifteen years, and sat many an hour beside his father's 
death-bed. I am godfather to that whip's child. I have seen 
the servants of the hunt, as I have the hounds, grow up round 
me for two generations, and I look on them as old friends — and 
like to look into their brave, honest, weather-beaten faces. That 
red-coat there, I knew him when he was a schoolboy ; and now 
he is a captain in the Guards, and won his Victoria Cross at 
Inkermann ; that bright green-coat is the best farmer, as well as 
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the hardest nder for many a mile round ; one who plays, as he 
works, with all his might, and might have been a colonel of 
dragoons. So might that black-coat, who now brews good beer, 
and stands up for the poor at the Board of Guardians, and rides, 
like the green-coat, as well as he works. The other black coat is 
a county banker ; but he knows more of the fox than the fox 
knows of himself, and where the hounds are there will he be this 
day. That red-coat has hunted kangaroo in Australia ; that one, 
as clever and good as he is brave and simple, stood by Napier's 
side at Meanee ; that one won his Victoria at Delhi, was cut up 
at Lucknow, with more than twenty wounds ; that one has — but 
what matter to you who each man is ? Enough that each can. 
tell me a good story, welcome me cheerfully, and give me out here, 
in the wild forest, the wholesome feeling of being at home among 
friends. 

There is music, again, if you will listen, in the soft tread of 
these hundred horse-hoofs upon the spunery, vegetable soil. 
They are trotting now in " common time.*' You may hear the 
whole Croats' March (the finest trotting march in the world) 
played by those iron heels ; the time, as it does in the Croats' 
March, breaking now and then, plunging, jingling, struggling 
through heavy ground, bursting for a moment into a jubilant 
canter as it reaches a sound spot. 

The hounds feather a moment round Malepartus, puzzled by 
the windings of Reinecke's footsteps. I can hear the flap and 
snort of the dogs' nostrils as they canter round me; and I like it. 
It is exciting ; but why — who can tell ? 



Scotch Firs, 

There they stand in thousands, the sturdy Scots, colonizing the 
desert in spite of frost, and gales, and barrenness : and clustering 
together, too, as Scotsmen always do abroad, little and big, every- 
one under his neighbour's lee, according to the good old proverb of 
their native land, ** Caw me, and I'll caw thee." 

I respect them, those Scotch firs. I delight in their forms, from 
James the First's gnarled giants, up in Bramshill Park — the only- 
place in England where a painter can learn what Scotch firs are — 
down to the little green pyramids which stand up out of the 
heather, triumphant over tyranny, and the strange woes of an 
untoward youth. Seven years on an average have most of 
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them spent in ineffectual efforts to become a foot high. Nibbled 
off by hares, trodden down by cattle, cut down by turf parew, 
seeing huudreds of their brethren cut up and carried off in the turf- 
fuel, they are as gnarled and stubbed near the ground as an old 
thornbush in a pasture. But they have conquered at last, aud 
are growing away, eighteen inches a year, with fair green bushes 
silver-tipt, reclotbing the wilderness with a vegetation which it 
has not seen for — how many thousand years ? 

Still 1 wish it were easier to ride through. Stiff are those 
Scotchmen, and close and stout they stand by each other, and 
claw at you as you twist through them, the biggest aiming at 
your head, or even worse, at your knees ; while the middle-sized 
slip their brushes between your thigh and the saddle, and the 
little babies tickle your horse's stomach, or twine about his fore- 
head. "Whish — whish ! I am enveloped in wiiat seems an atmo- 
sphere of scrubbing-brushes. Fain would I shut my eyes ; but 
dare not, or I shall ride against a tree. Whish — whish ! alas for 
the horse which cannot wind and turn like a hare ! Plunge — 
stagger. What is this ? A broad line of ruts ; perhaps some 
Celtic trackway, two thousand years old, now matted over with 
firs ; dangerous enough out on the open moor, when only masked 
by a line of higher and .darker heath ; but doubly dangerous now 
when masked by dark undergrowth. You must find your own 
way here, mare. I will positively have nothing to do with it; 
I disclaim all responsibility. There are the reins on your neck ; 
do what you will, only do something — and if you can, get forward, 
and not back. 



JOHN EUSKIN : 

1819. 

Ghrctss. 

J3-ATHEB a Single blade of grass, and eiaraine for a minute, 
quietly, its narrow sword-shaped strip of fluted green. Nothing, 
as it seems there, of notable goodness or beauty. A very little 
strength, and a very little tallness, and a few delicate long lines 
meeting in a point — not a perfect point either, but blunt and 
unfinished, by no means a creditable or apparently much-cared-for 
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example of Nature's workmanship ; made, as it seems, only to be 
trodden on to-day, and to-morrow to be east into the oven ; and a 
little pale and hollow stalk, feeble and flaccid, leading down to 
the dull brown fibres of roots. And yet, think of it well, and 
judge whether of all the gorgeous flowers that beam in summer 
air, and of all strong and goodly trees, pleasant to the eyes or 
good for food — stately palm and pine, strong ash and oak, 
scented citron, burdened vine — there be any by man so deeply 
loved, by Grod so highly graced, as that narrow point of feeble 
green. It seems to me not to have been without a peculiar signi- 
ficance that our Lord, when about to work the miracle which, of 
all that He showed, appears to have been felt by the multitude as 
the most impressive — the miracle of the loaves — commanded the 
people to sit down by companies "upon the green grass." He 
was about to feed them with the principal produce of earth and 
the sea, the simplest representations of the food of mankind. 
He gave them the seed of the herb; He bade them sit down upon 
the herb itself, which was as great a gift, in its fitness for their 
joy and rest, as its perfect fruit for their sustenance ; thus, in 
this single order and act, when rightly understood, indicating for 
evermore how the Creator has entrusted the comfort, consolation, 
and sustenance of man to the simplest and most despised of all 
the leafy families of the earth. And well does it fulfil its mission ! 
Consider what we owe merely to the meadow grass, to the cover- 
ing of the dark ground by that glorious enamel, by the companies 
of those soft, and countless, and peaceful spears. The fields ! 
Pollow forth but for a little time the thoughts of all that wo 
ought to recognise in those words. All spring and summer is in 
them — the walks by silent, scented paths — the rests in noonday 
heat — the joy of herds and flocks — the power of all shepherd life 
and meditation — the life of sunlight upon the world, falling in 
emerald streaks, shining in soft blue shadows, where else it would 
have struck on the dark mould or scorching dust — pastures 
beside the pacing brooks — soft banks and knolls of lowly hills — 
thy my slopes of lawn overlooked by the blue line of lifted sea — 
crisp lawns all dim with early dew, or smooth in evening warmth 
of barred sunshine, dinted by happy feet, and softening in their 
fall the sound of loving voices : all these are summed up in those 
simple words ; and these are not all. We may not measure to 
the full the depth of this heavenly gift in our own land ; though 
still, as we think of it longer, the infinite of that meadow sweet- 
ness, Shakspere's peculiar joy, would open on us more and more, 
yet we have it but in part. Go out, in the spring-time, among 
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the meadows that slope from the shores of the Swiss lakes to the 
roots of their lower mountains. There, mingled with the taller 
gentians and the white narcissus, the grass grows deep and free ; 
and as you follow the winding npountain paths, beneath arch- 
ing boughs all veiled and dim with blossom, — paths that for ever 
droop and rise over the green banks and mounds sweeping down 
in scented undulation, steep to the blue water, studded ]}ere and 
there with new-mown heaps, filling all the air with fainter sweet- 
ness, — look up towards the higher hills, where the waves of ever- 
lasting green roll silently into their long inlets among the 
shadows of the pines ; and we may, perhaps, at last know the 
meaning of those quiet words of the 147th Psalm, " He maketh 
the grass to grow up on the mountain s." 

There are also several lessons symbolically connected with this 
subject, which we must not allow to escape us. Observe, the 
peculiar characters of the grass, which adapt it especially for the 
service of man, are its apparent humility and cheerfulness : its 
humility, in that it seems created only for lowest service, — 
appointed to be trodden on, and fed upon; its cheerfulness, in 
that it seems to exult under all kinds of violence and suffering. 
Tou roll it, and it is stronger the next day ; you mow it, and it 
multiplies its shoots, as if it were grateful ; you tread upon it, and 
it only sends up richer perfume. Spring comes, and it rejoices 
with all the earth, — ^glowing with variegated flame of flowers, — 
waving in soft depth of fruitful strength. Winter comes, and 
though it will not mock its fellow-plants by growing then, it will 
not pine and mourn, and turn colourless or leafless as they. It 
is always green ; and is only the brighter and gayer for the hoar- 
frost. 



Office of the Mountains, 

It was, indeed, absolutely necessary that such eminences 
should be created in order to fit the earth in any wise for human 
habitation ; for without mountains the air could not be purified, 
nor the flowing of the rivers sustained, and the earth must have 
become for the most part desert plain or stagnant marsh. But 
the feeding of the rivers and the purifying of the winds are the 
least of the services appointed to the hills. To fill the thirst of 
the human heart for the beauty of Qod's working, — ^to startle its 
lethargy with the deep and pure agitation of astonishment, — are 
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tbeir hi^lier missionB. They are ds a great and noble architec- 
ture ; first giving shelter, comfort, and rest ; and covered also 
with mighty sculpture and painted legend. It is impossible to 
examine in their connected system the features of even the most 
ordinary mountain scenery, without concluding that it has been 
prepared in order to unite, as far as possible and in the closest 
compasSj every means of delighting and sanctifying the heart of 
man. " As far as pomble ; " that is, as far as is consistent with 
the fulfilment of the sentence of condemnation on the whole 
earth. Death must be upon the hills ; and the cruelty of the 
tempests smite them, and the briar and thorn spring up upon 
them : but they so smite as to bring their rocks into the fairest 
iDpms ; and so spring as to make the very desert blossom as the 
pose. Even among our own hills of Scotland and Cumberland, 
though often too barren to be perfectly beautiful, and always too 
low to be perfectly sublime, it is strange how many deep sources 
of delight are gathered into the compass of their glens and vales ; 
and how, down to the most secret cluster of their far-away 
flowers, and the idlest leap of their straying streamlets, the whole 
heart of Nature seems thirsting to give, and still to give, shedding 
forth her everlasting beneficence with a profusion so patient, so 
passionate, that our utmost observance and thankfulness are but, 
at last, neglect of her nobleness, and apathy to her love. But 
among the true mountains of the greater orders the Divine pur- 
pose of appeal at once to all the faculties of the human spirit 
becomes still more manifest. Inferior hills ordinarily interrupt, 
in some degree, the richness of the vatUeys at their feet ; the grey 
downs of southern England, and treeless cotearix of Central 
Frajice, and grey swells of Scottish moor, whatever peculiar charm 
they may possess in themselves, are at least destitute of those 
which belong to the woods and fields of the lowlands. But the 
great mountains lift the lowlands on their sides. Let the reader 
imagine, first, the appearance of the most varied plain of some 
richly cultivated country ; let him imagine it dark with graceful 
woods, and soft with deepest pastures ; let him fill the space of it, 
to the utmost horizon, with innumerable and changeful incidents 
of scenery and life ; leading pleasant streamlets through its mea- 
dows, strewing clusters of cottages beside their banks, tracing 
sweet footpaths through its avenues, and animating its fields with 
happy flocks, and slow wandering spots of cattle; and when he 
has wearied himself with endless imagining, and left no space 
without some loveliness of its own, let him conceive all this great 
plain, with its infinite treasures of natural beauty and happy 
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human life, gathered up in G-od'8 hands from one edge of the 
horizon to the other, like a woven garment ; and shaken into deep 
falling folds, aa the robes droop from a king's shoulders ; all its 
bright rivers leaping into cataracts along the hollows of its fall, 
and all its forests rearing themselves aslant against its slopes, as 
a rider rears himself back when his horse plunges ; and all its vil- 
lages nestling themselves into the new windings of its glens ; and 
all its pastures thrown into steep waves of greensward, dashed 
with dew along the edges of their folds, and sweeping down into 
endless slopes, with a cloud here and there lying quietly, half on 
the grass, half in the air ; and he will have as yet, in all this lifted 
world, only the foundation of one of the great Alps. And what- 
ever is lovely in the lowland scenery becomes lovelier in this 
change : the trees which grew heavily and stiffly from the level 
line of plain assume strange curves of strength and grace as they 
bend themselves against the mountain side ; they breathe more 
freely, and toss their branches more carelessly as each cliraba 
higher, looking to the clear light above the topmost leaves of its 
brother tree : the flowers which on the arable plain fell .before 
the plough, now find out for themselves unapproachable places, 
where year by year they gather into happier fellowship, and fear 
no evil ; and the streams, which in the level land crept in dark 
eddies by unwholesome banks, now move in showers of silver, and 
are clothed with rainbows, and bring health and life wherever the 
glance of their waves can reach. 



Lichen and Mosses. 

"Wb have found beauty in the tree yielding fruit, and in the 
herb yielding seed. How of the herb yielding no seed,* — the 
fruitless, flowerless lichen of the rock? Lichen, and mosses 
(though these last in their luxuriance are deep and rich as herbage, 
yet both for the most part humblest of the green things that live), 
— how of these ? Meek creatures ! the first mercy of the earth, 
veiling with hushed softness its dintless rocks ; creatures full of 
pity, covering with strange and tender honour the scarred disgrace 
of ruin, — laying quiet finger on the trembling stones, to teach 
them rest. No words, that I know of, will say what these mosses 

* Of course a lichen has seeds just as other plants have, but not effectually 
or visibly for man. 
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are. None are delicate enougli, none perfect enough, none rich 
enough. How is one to tell of the rounded bosses of furred and 
beaming green, — the starred divisions of rubied bloom, fine-filmed, 
as if the Rock Spirits could spin porphyry as we do glass, — the 
traceries of intricate silver, and fringes of amber, lustrous, arbo- 
rescent, burnished through every fibre into fitful brightness and 
glossy traverses of silken change, yet all subdued and pensive, and 
framed for simplest, sweetest offices of grace? They will not be 
gathered, like the flowers, for chaplet or love token ; but of 
these the wild bird will make its nest, and the wearied child his 
pillow. 

And, as the earth's first mercy, so they are its last gift to us. 
When all other service is vain, from plaiit and tree, the soft mosses 
and gray lichen take up their watch by the headstone. The 
woods, the blossoms, the gift-bearing grasses, have done their parts 
for a time, but these do service for ever. Trees for the builder's 
yard, flowers for the bride's chamber, corn for the granary, moss 
for the grave. 

Yet as in one sense the humblest, in another they are the most 
honoured of the earth-children. Unfading as motionless, the 
worm frets them not, and the autumn wastes not. Strong in low- 
liness, they neither blanch in heat nor pine in frost. To them, 
slow-fingered, constant-hearted, is entrusted the weaving of the 
dark eternal tapestries of the hills ; to them, slow-pencilled, iris- 
eyed, the tender framing of their endless imagery. Sharing the 
stillness of the unimpassioned rock, they share also its endurance ; 
and while the winds of departing spring scatter the white hawthorn 
blossom like drifted snow, and summer dims on the parched 
meadow, the drooping of its cowslip-gold, — far above, among the 
mountains, the silver lichen-spots rest, star-like, on the stone ; and 
the gathering orange-stain upon the edge of yonder western peak 
reflects the sunset of a thousand years. 



Mysteries of the Clouds, 

That mist which lies in the morning so softly in the valley, 
level and white, through which the tops of the trees rise as if 
through an inundation — why is it so heavy ? and why does it lie 
so low, being yet so thin and frail that it will melt away utterly 
into the splendour of morning, when the sun has shone on it but 
a few moments more ? Those colossal pyramids, huge and firm, 
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with outlines as of rocks, and strength to bear the beating of the 
high sun full on their fiery flanks —why are they so light, — their 
bases high over our heads, high over the heads of Alps ? why will 
these melt away, not as the Bun rises, but as he descends, and leave 
the stars of twilight clear, while the valley vapour gains again 
upon the earth like a shroud ? 

Or that ghost of a cloud, which steals by yonder clump of 
pines: nay, which does not steal by them, but haunts them, 
wreathing yet round them, and yet — and yet slowly : now falling 
in a fair waved line, like a woman's veil ; now fading, now gone : 
we look away for an instant, and look back, and it is again there. 
What has it to do with that clump of pines, that it broods by 
them and weaves itself among their branches, to and fro ? Has it 
hidden a cloudy treasure among the moss at their roots, which it 
watches thus ? Or has some strong enchanter charmed it into 
fond returning, or bound it fast within those bars of bough ? 
And yonder filmy crescent, bent like an archer's bow above the 
snowy summit, the highest of all the hill, — that white arch which 
never forms but over the supreme crest, — how is it stayed there, 
repelled apparently from the snow — nowhere touching it, the 
clear sky seen between it and the mountain edge, yet never leaving 
it — poised as a white bird hovers over its nest ? 

Or those war-clouds that gather on the horizon, dragon-crested, 
tongued with fire ; — now is their barbed strength bridled ? what 
bits are these they are champing with their vaporous lips, flinging 
ojff flakes of black foam ? Leagued leviathans of the Sea of 
Heaven, out of their nostrils goeth smoke, and their eyes are like 
the eyelids of the morning. The sword of him that layeth at 
them cannot hold the spear, the dart, nor the habergeon. Where 
ride the captains of their armies 1 Where are set the measures 
of their march 1 Pierce murmurers, answering each other from 
morning until evening — what rebuke is this which has awed them 
into peace '\ what hand has reined them back by the way by which 
they came 1 

I know not if the reader will think at first that questions like 
these are easily answered. So far from it, I rather believe that 
some of the mysteries of the clouds never will be understood by 
us at all. ** Knowest thou the balancing of the clouds 1" Is the 
answer ever to be one of pride ? " The wondrous works of Him 
which is perfect in knowledge?" Is our knowledge ever to be 
so? 
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STANDARD VI. 
SELECTIONS FEOM THE POETS. 

ABBANOEP CHBONOLOGICiLLLT. 



EDMUND SPENSEE: 

1553—1598. 

From the " Faerie QueenV — The Seasons, 

So forth iasew'd the Seasons of the yeare : 
First, lusty Springy all di(/ht • in leaves of flowres 
That freshly budded and new bloosmes did beare, 
In which a thousand birds had built their bowres, 
That sweetly sung to call forth paramours ; 
And in his hand a javelin he did beare, 
And on his head (as fit for warlike stoures'^) 
A gilt engraven morion X he did weare ; 
That as some did him love, so others did him feare. 

Then came the jolly Summer, being dight 
In a thin silken cassock coloured greene, 
That was unlyned all, to be more light : 
And on his head a girlond well beseene 
He wore, from which, as he had chaufed § been, 
The sweat did drop ; and in his hand he bore 
A bowe and shaftes, as he in forrest greene 
Had hunted like the libbard |{ or the bore. 
And now would bathe his limbes with labor heated sore. 

Then came the Autumne all in yellow clad. 
As though he joyed in his plentious store, 
Laden with fruits that made him laugh, full glad 
That he had banisht hunger, which to-fore 
Had by the belly oft him pinchM sore : 

* Adorned. f Encounters. J Helmet. 

§ Heated. j| Leopard. 
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TJpon his head a wreath, that was enrold 
With ears of come of every sort, he bore ; 
And in his hand a sickle he did holde, 
To reap the ripened fruits tlie which the earth had yold,^ 

Lastly came Winter, cloathed all in frize, 
Chattering his teeth for cold that did kirn chill ; • 
Whilst on his hoary beard his breath did freese, 
And the dull drops, that from his purpled hill'\ 
As from a limbeck J did adown distill : 
In his right hand a tipped stafFe he held, 
With which his feeble steps he stayed still ; 
Tor he was faiwt with cold, and weak with eld ; § 
That scarse his loosed limbes he hable was to tveld. \\ 



CHEISTOPHER MAELOWE: 

1563—1593. 

The Shepherd to his Love, 

Come live with me, and be my love 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That valleys, groves, or hills, or field, 
Or woods, and steepy mountains yielc'. 

Where we will sit upon the rocks, 
And see the shepherds feed our flocks, 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

And I will make thee beds of roses, 
And then a thousand fragrant posies, 
A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle ; 

A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 
Slippers lined choicely for the cold, 
With buckles of the purest gold ; 

•Yielded. fNose. J Still. § Old. |I Move. 
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A belt of straw and ivy-buds, 
"With coral clasps and amber studs : 
And if these pleasures may thee'move, 
Come live with me, and be my love. 

l^he shepherd swains shnll dance and sing, 
For thy delight, each May morning : 
If these delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me, and be my love. 



MICHAEL DEATTON: 
1563—1631. 
Summer's Eve. 

Cleab had the day been from the dawn, 

All chequered was the sky. 
Thin clouds, like scarfs of cobweb lawn, 

Veiled heaven's most glorious eye. 

The wind had no more strength than this, 

That leisurely it blew, 
To make one leaf the next to kiss. 

That closely by it grew. 

The rills that on the pebbles played 

Might now be heard at will ; 
This worid they only music made, 

Else everything was still. 

The flowers, like brave embroidered girls, 
Looked as they much desired 

To see whose head with orient pearls 
Most curiously was tyred* 

And to itself the subtle air 

Such sovereignty assumes. 
That it received too large a share 

From nature's rich perfumes. 

* Dressed, 
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RICHAED BARNFIBLD: 

1570. 

As it fell upon a day^ 

In the merry month of May, 

Sitting in[ a pleasant shade, 

Which a gpoye of myrtles made ; 

Beasts did leap, and birds did sing, 

Trees did grow, and plants did spring ; 

Everything did banish moan, 

Save the nightingale alone. 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 

Leaned her breast up-till a thorn ; 

And there sung the dolefuU'st ditty^ 

That to hear it tiras great pity. 

Fie, fie, fie, now would she cry ; 

Teru, tern, by and by ; 

That, to hear her so complain. 

Scarce I could &om tears refrain ; 

Tor her griefs, so lively shown. 

Made me thiok upon mine own. 

Ah ! — ^thought I — thou moum'st in vain ; 

None takes pity on thy pain : 

Senseless trees, they cannot hear thee ; 

Euthless bears, they will not cheer thee : 

King Pandion • he is dead ; 

All thy friends ar« lapped in lead ; 

All thy fellow-birds do sing. 

Careless of thy sorrowing ! 



WILLIAM SHAKSPEEE: 

1564—1616. 

Song from " As you Like iiJ*' 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 

As man's ingratitude ; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen. 

Although thy breath be rude. 

* Pandion, king of Attica, was the father of Pnilomela, who was changed 
into a nightingale. 

L 
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Heigb, ho ! sing, heigh, bo ! unto the green holly : 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly : 

Then, heigh ho ! the hoUy ! 

This life is most jolly. 

Preeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot : 
Though thou the waters warp* 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remembered not. 
Heigh, ho ! sing, heigh, ho 1 unto the green holly : 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving, mere folly : 

Then, heigh ho ! the holly ! 

This life is most jolly. 



Hamlefs Soliloquy on Death 

To be — or not to be ? that is the question, — 

Whether 'tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 

The stings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles. 

And, by opposing, end them ? — To die — to sleep — 

No more ! — and, by a sleep, to say we end 

The heartache, and the thousand natural shocks 

That fledb is heir to — 'tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wished. To die — ^to sleep — 

To sleep ? perchance to dream I ay, there's the rub ! 

For, in that sleep of death, what dreams may come. 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil. 

Must give us pause. — There's the respect, 

That makes calamity of so long life : 

Eor who would bear the whips and scorns of time. 

The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 

The pangs of despised love, the law's delay. 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes — 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin ? Who would fardels bear. 

To groan and sweat 'uuider a weary life, 

♦ Weave iato ice. 
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But that the dread of something after death — 
That undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns ! — puzzles the will ; 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
• Than fly to others that we know not of 

Thus, conscience does make cowards of us all : 
And tbus, the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o*er with the pale cast of thought ; 
And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action ! 



From " Juliut Casar.** — Mark Antonyms Oration over the Dead 
Body of C<B8ar^ 

Ant. Priends, Eomans, countrymen, lend me your ears j 
I come to bury CflBsar, not to praise him. 
The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred vrith their bones ; 
So let it be with Csesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you CsBsar was ambitious : 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault ; 
And grievously hath Caesar answered it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest, 
(For Brutus is an honourable man ; 
So are they all, all honourable men;) 
Come I to speak in CsBsar's funeral. 
He was my friend, faithful and just to me : 
But Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to Borne, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill: 
Did this in Csodar seem ambitious ? 
When that the poor have cried, OsBsar hath wept : 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff: 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
You all did see that on the Lupereal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown. 
Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambitioa ? 
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Yet Brutus says lie was ambitious ; 

And sure he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause ; • 

What cause withholds jou then to mourn for him ? 

O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost their reason! — Bear with me; 

My heart is in the coffin there with Csdsar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me. 

• ••••• 

But yesterday the word of Cffisar might 

Have stood against the world : now lies he there, 

And none so poor to do him reverence. 

masters ! if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and tage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong. 
Who, you all know, are honourable men. 

I will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you. 

Than I will wrong such honourable men. 

But here's a parchment with the seal of Giesar, 

I found it in his closet, 'tjs his will: 

Let but the commons hear this testament, 

(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read,) 

And they would go and kiss dead Caesar's wounds. 

And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 

Yes, beg a hair of him for memory. 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 

Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy, 

Unto their issue. 

« « « « « 

If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle i I remember 
The first time ever Csesar put it on ; 
'Twas on a summer's evening, in his tent ; 
That day he overcame the Nervii : — 
Look ! in this place ran Cassius' dagger through : 
See what a rent the envious Casca made : 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabbed ; 
And, as he plucked his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of CsBsar followed it, 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
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If Brutus SO unkindly knocked, or no ; 

For Brutus, as jou know, was GaBsar's angel : 

Judge, O you gods, how dearly Csesar loved him ! 

This was the most unkindest cut of all ; 

For when the noble Cnsar saw him stab. 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitors' arms. 

Quite vanquished him: then burst his mighty heart ; 

And, in his mantle muffling up his face. 

Even at the base of Pompey's statue. 

Which all the while ran blood, great Cfldsar fell. 

Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 

Whilst bloody treason flourished over us. 

Oh, now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 

The dint of pity : these are gracious drops. 

Kind souls, what weep you, when you but behold 

Our CaBsar's vesture wounded ? Iiook you here ! 

Here is himself, marr'd, as you see, with traitors. 

Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 

To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 

They that have done this deed are honourable ; — 

What private griefs they have, alas ! I know not, 

That made them do it ; — ^they are wise and honourable, 

And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 

I come not, iriends, to steal away your hearts ; 

I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 

But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man. 

That loved my friend ; and that they know full well 

That gave me j)ublic leave to speak of him. 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 

To stir men's blood : I only speak right on ; 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know ; 

Show you sweet Caesar's wounds, poor, poor dumb mouths. 

And bid them speak for me : but were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 

Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 

In every wound of Cassar, that should move 

The stones of Bome to rise and mutiny. 
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From ^^ Henry VIIV — Cardinal Wohey and Gromwelh 

Wol, Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness ! 
This is the state of man : To-daj he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms. 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him : 
The third day comes a firost, a killing frost ; 
And — ^when he thinks, good easy man^ full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening — nips his root. 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
This many summers in a sea of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me ; and now has left me, 
"Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye ; 
I feel my heart new opened : oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes' favour.s ! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 
And when he falk, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. 

Mftter Cromwell, amazedly. 

Why, how now, Cromwell ? 

Orom, I have no power to speak, sir. 

Wol. What, amazed 

At my misfortunes ? can thy spirit wonder 
A great man should decline P Nay, an you weep, 
I am fallen indeed. 

Grom, How does your grace ? 

Wol Why, well ; 

Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myself now ; and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience. The king has cured me, 
I humbly thank his grace ; and from these shoulders, 
These ruined pillars, out of pity, taken 
A load would sink a navy, too much honour : 
O, 'tis a burden, Cromwell, 'tis a burden 
Too heavy ^for a man that hopes for heaven. 
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Ch'om. I am glad your grace has made that right use of it. 

Wol. I hope I have : I am able now, methinks 
(Out of a fortitude of soul 1 feel) 
To endure more miseries, and greater f«r, 
I'han my weak-hearted enemies dare offer. 
What news abroad ? 

Crom. The heaviest, and the worst, 

Is your displeasure with the king. 

Wol, God bless him ! 

Orom, The next is, that Sir Thomas More is chosen 
Lord Chancellor in your place. 

Woh That's somewhat sudden : 

But he*8 a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his highness' favour, and do justice 
For truth's sake, and his conscience ; that his bones. 
When he has run his course, and sleeps in blessings, 
May have a tomb of orphans' tears wept on 'em ! 
What more ? 

Orom. That Cranmer is returned with welcome. 
Installed Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Woh That's news indeed. 

Crom, Last, that the Lady Anne, 

Whom the king hath in secrecy long married. 
This day was viewed in open, as his queen, 
G-oing to chapel ; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

Wol, There was the weight that pulled me down. O Cromwell 
The king has gone beyond me ; all my glories 
In that one woman I have lost for ever : 
No sun shall ever usher forth mine honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell, 
I am a poor fallen man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master : seek the king ; 
(That sun, I pray, may never set !) I have told him 
What, and how true thou art : he will advance thee ; 
Some little memory of me will stir him 
(I know his noble nature) not to let 
Thy hopeful service perish too : good Cromwell, 
Neglect him not ; make use now, and provide 
Por thine one future safety. 

Orom. O my lord, 

Musfc 1 then leave you ? must I needs forego 
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So good, so noble, and so true a master ? 
Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord, — 
The king shall have my service ; but my prayers 
For ever, and for ever, shall be yours. 

Wol. Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast forced me 
Out of thy houest truth to play the woman. 
Let's dry our eyes: and thus far hear me, Cromwell ; 
And — when I am forgotten, as I shall be ; 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of — say, I taught thee ; 
Say, Wolsey — ^that once trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, — 
Pound thee a way, out of his wrack, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master missed* it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by 't? 
Love thyself last : cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 
To silence envious tougues. Be just, and fear not : 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's. 
Thy God's, and truth's; then if thou fall'st, O Cromwell, 
Thou fall'st a blessed martyr. Serve the king ; 
And, — prithee, lead me in : 
There take an inventory of all I have. 
To the last penny ; 'tis the king's : my robe, 
And my integrity to Heaven, is all 
I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 
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Oihello's Account of his Courtship of Desdemona. 

Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors, 

My very noble and approved good masters, — 

That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter. 

It is most true ; true, I have married her ; 

The very head and front of my offending 

Hath this extent, no more. Hude am I in my speech, 

And little blessed with the soft phrase of peace; 

Por since these arms of mine had seven years' pith, 

Tin now some nine moons wasted, they have used 

Their dearest action in the tented field ; 

And little of this great world can I speak. 

More than pertains to feats of broil and battle ; 

And therefore little shall I grace my cause 

In speaking for myself. Yet, by your gracious patience, 

I will a round unvarnished tale deliver 

Of my whole course of love ; what drugs, what charms. 

What conjuration, and what mighty magic — 

For such proceeding I am charged withal — 

I won his daughter. 

Her father loved me ; oft invited me ; 

Still questioned me the story of my life. 

From year to year, — the battles, sieges, fortunes. 

That I have passed. 

I ran it through, e'en from my boyish days. 

To the very moment that he bade me tell it. 

Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances; 

Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 

Of hair-breadth 'scapes i' the imminent deadly breach ; 

Of being taken by the insolent foe 

And sold to slavery ; of my redemption thence, 

And portance * in my travel's history : 

Wherein of antres t vast, and deserts idle. 

Bough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heaven. 

It was my hint to speak, — such was the process j — 

And of the cannibfds that each other eat, 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose headjs 

Do grow beneath their shoulders. These things to hear 

Would Desdemona seriously incline; 

* pondact, behaviour. t Caves, from Lat aiUrum, 
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But still the house affairs would draw her thence ; 

Which ever as she could with haste despatch, 

She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 

Devour up my discourse : which I observing, 

Took once a pliaxt hour, and found good meanis 

To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart, 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereof my parcels she had something heard. 

But not intentively : I did consent ; 

And often did beguile her of her tears. 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke 

That my youth suffered. My story being done, 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs : 

She swore, — in faith, 'twas strange, 'twas passing strange; 

Twas pitiful, 'twas wondrous pitiful : 

She wished she had not heard it ; yet she wished 

That Heaven had made her such a man : she thanked me; 

And bade me, if I had a friend that loved her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story, 

And that would woo her. Upon this hint I spake : 

She loved me for the dangers I had passed ; 

And I loved her that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I hdve used. 



JOHN FLETCHEE: 

1576—1625. 

Song to Pan.^ 

All ye woods, and trees, and bow'rs. 
All ye virtues and ye pow'rs 
That inhabit in the lakes, 
In the pleasant springs or brakes, 

Move your feet 
To our sound. 

Whilst we greet 
All this ground. 
With his honour and his name 
That defends our flocks from blame. 

« Among the Greeks the great god of flocks and shepherds. 
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He is great, and he is just, 
He is ever good, and must 
Thus be honoured. Daffodillies, 
Soses, pinks, and loved lilies, 

Let us fling, . 

Whilst we sing. 

Ever holy. 

Ever holy, 
Ever honoured, ever young ! 
Thus great Fan is 6ver sung. 



EEANCIS BEAUMONT: 
1586—1615. 

Melancholy. 

Hence, all you vain delights. 
As short as are the nights 

Wherein you spend your folly! 
There's nought in this life sweet. 
If man were wise to see 't, 

But only melancholy ! 

Welcome, folded arms, and fix^d eyes, 

A sigh that, piercing, mortifies, 

A look that's fastened to the ground, 

A tongue chained up, without a sound ! 

Eountain-heads, and pathless groves, 

Places which pale passion loves ! 

Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 

Are warmly housed, save bats and owls ! 

A midnight bell, a parting groan ! 

These are the sounds we feed upon ; 
Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy valley : 
Nothing's so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy. 
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EOBEET HEERICK : 
1591—1674. 

To Blossoms. 

' Faie pledges of a finiitful tree, 

Why do ye fall so fast ? 

Your date is. not so past, 

But you may stay yet here awhile 

To blush and gently smile, 

And go at last. 

What ! were ye born to be 

An hour or halTs delight, 

And so to bid good night ? 
'Twas pity Nature brought ye forth. 

Merely to show your worth. 
And lose you quite. 

But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne'er so brave : 

And after they have shown their pride, 
Like you, awhile, they glide 
Into the grave. 



GEOEGE HEEBBET: 

1593 — 1632. 

JPeace, 

Sweet Peace, where dost thou dwell? I humbly crave. 

Let me once know. 
I sought thee in a secret cave. 

And asked if Peace were there : 
A hollow sound did seem to answer, " Iso 

Go seek elsewhere." 
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I did, and groin 5, did a rainbow note. 

"Surely," thought I, 
" This is the lace of Peace's coat ; 

I will search out the matter." 
But, while I looked, the clouds immediately 

Did break and scatter. 



Then went I to a garden, and did spy 

A gallant flower — 
The crown imperial : " Sure," said I, 

" Peace at the root must dwell." 
But when I digged, I saw a worm devour 

What showed so well. 

At lenfii;h I met a reverend, good old man ; 

Whom when for Peace 
I did demand, he thus began : — 

" There was a prince of old 
In Salem dwelt, who lived with good increase 

Of flock and fold. 



" He sweetly lived ; yet sweetness dii not save 

His life from foes : 
But, after death, out of his grave 

There sprang twelve stalks of wheat, 
Which many, wondering at, got some of those. 

To plant and set. 

" It prospered strangely, and did soon disperse 

Through aU the earth : 
Por they that taste it do rehearse. 

That virtue lies therein, — 
A secret virtue, bringing peace and mirth, 

By flight from sin. 

" Take of this grain, which in my garden grows, 

And grows for you : 
Make bread of it ; and that repose 

And peace, which everywhere 
With so much earnestness you do pursue 

You'll find is there." 
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ABEAHAM COWLEY: 

1618—1667. 

0^ Swallow, 

Foolish prater ! what dost thou 
So early at my window do 
. With thy tuneless serenade ? 
Well it had been had Tereus * made 
Thee as dumb as Philomel ; 
There his knife had done but well. 
In thy undiscovered nest 
Thou dost all the winter rest, 
And dreamest o*er thy summer joys, 
Free from the stormy season's noise ; 
Eree from the ill thou'st done to me ; 
Who disturbs or seeks out thee ? 
Hadst thou all the charming notes 
Of the woods' poetic throats, 
All thy art could never pay 
What thou'st ta'en from me away. 
Cruel bird ! thou'st ta'en away 
A dream out of my arms to-day ; 
A dream that ne'er must equalled be 
By all that waking eyes may see : 
Thou this damage to repair, 
Nothing half so sweet or fair, 
Nothing half so good canst bring. 
Though men say. thou bring'st the spring. 



JOHN MILTON: 

1608—1674, 

Introduction to " Paradise Lo%V^ 

Of Man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

• A reference to the mythological story of Tereus, who deprived Philomela, 
the daughter of Pandion, of her tongue. She was afterwards changed intu a 
nightingale. 
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Brought deatb into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Bestore us, and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, heavenly Muse, that on the secret top 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 
That Shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed, 
In the beginning how the heavens and earth 
'Rose out of chaos : or, if Sioa hill 
Delight thee more, and Siloa's brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God, I thence 
Invoke thy aid to my adventurous song, 
That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above the Aonian mount, while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. 
And chiefly thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me^ for thou knowest ; thou from the first 
Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread, 
Dove-like sat'st brooding on the vast abyss, 
And mad'st it pregnant : what in me is dark 
Illumine ; what is low raise and support ; 
That to the highth of this great argument 
I may assert eternal providence. 
And justify the ways of God to men. 

Say first, for Heaven hides nothing from thy view. 
Nor the deep tract of hell ; say first what cause 
Moved our grand parents, in that happy state. 
Favoured of Heaven so highly, to fall off* 
From their Creator, and transgress His will 
For one restraint, lords of the world besides ? 
Who first seduced them to that foul revolt ? 
The infernal Serpent ; he it was, whose guile. 
Stirred up with envy and revenge, deceived 
The mother of mankind, what time his pride 
Had cast him out from heaven, with all his host 
Of rebel angels ; by whose aid aspiring 
To set himself in glory above his peers. 
He trusted to have equalled the Most High, 
If He opposed ; and with ambitious aim 
Against the throne and monarchy of God 
Baised impious war in heaven, and battle proud. 
With vain attempt. Him the Almighty Power 
Hurled headlong flaming from the ethereal sky, 
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With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition ; there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire, 
Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms. 
Nine times the space that measures day and night 
To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 
Lay vanquished, rolling in the fiery gulf, 
Confounded, though immortal : but his doom 
Eeserved him to more wrath ; for now the thought 
Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 
Torments him : round he throws his baleful eyes, 
That witnessed huge affliction and dismay, 
Mix'd with obdurate pride and steadfast hate : 
At once, as far as angels' ken, he views 
The dismal situation waste and wild : 
A dungeon horrible on all sides round, 
As one great furnace fiamed ; yet from those flames 
• No light ; but rather darkness visible 
Served only to discover sights of woe, 
Begions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell ; hope never comes 
That comes to all ; but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 
With ever-burning siilphur unconsumed : 
Such place etemau justice had prepared 
For those rebellious ; here their prison ordained 
In utter darkness, and their portion set 
As far removed from God and light of heaven, 
As fipom the centre thrice to th' utmost pole. 



Adam and Sve's Morning Hymn, 

To the field they haste, 
But first, from under shady arborous roof 
Soon as they forth were come to open sight 
Of day-spring and the sun, who, scarce uprisen, 
With wheels yet hovering o'er the ocean- brim. 
Shot parallel to the earth his dewy ray, 
Discovering in wide landscape all the east 
Of Paradise and Eden's happy plains. 
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Lowly they bowed adoring, and began 

Their orisons, each morning duly paid 

In yarious style ; for neither various style 

Nor holy rapture wanted they to praise 

Their Maker, in fit strains pronounced, or sung 

Unmeditated ; such prompt eloquence 

flowed from their lips, in prose or numerous verse ; 

More tuneable than needed lute or harp 

To add more sweetness ; and they thus began : 

" These are thy glorious works. Parent of good. 
Almighty ! Thine this universal frame. 
Thus wondrous fair : Thyself how wondrous then ! 
Unspeakable ! who sitt'st above these heavens, 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 
Speak, ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
^gels ; for ye behold Him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night. 
Circle His throne rejoicing — ^ye in heaven ; 
On earth join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first, him last, him midst, and without end. 
Fairest of stars, last in the train of night. 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the smiling morn 
With thy bright circlet ; praise Him in thy sphere, 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 
Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul. 
Acknowledge Him thy greater ; sound His praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb' st, 
And when high noon hast gained, and when thou fall'st. 
Moon, that now meets the orient sun, now fly'st, 
With the fixed stars, fixed in their orb that flies; 
And ye five other wandering fires, that move 
In mystic dance not without song, resound 
His praise, who out of darkness called up light. 
Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 
Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 
And nourish all things ; let your ceaseless change 
Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 
Ye mists and exhalations, that now rise 
ITrom hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 
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Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 

In honour to the world's great Author rise ; 

"Whether to deck with clouds the uncoloured sky, 

Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 

Eising or falling still advance His praise. 

His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 

Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines, 

With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 

Fountains, and ye that warble, as ye flow, 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tune His praise. 

Join voices, all ye living souls ; ye birds, 

That singing up to heaven-gate ascend. 

Bear on jour wings and in your notes his praise* 

Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 

The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep ; 

"Witness if I be silent, morn or even. 

To hill or valley, fountain or fresh shade. 

Made vocal by my song, and taught His praise* 

Hail, universal Lord ! be bounteous still 

To give us only good ; and if the night 

Have gathered aught of evil or concealed, 

Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark." 



Ijvening in Paradise, 

Now came still evening on, and twilight grey 
Had in her sober livery all things dad ; 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird — 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests — 
"Were slunk ; all but the wakeful nightingale ; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung : 
Silence was pleased. Now glowed the Armament 
"With living sapphires : Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon, 
Bising in clouded majesty, at length, 
Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light, 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

When Adam thus to Eve : — " Fair consort ! the hour 
Of night, and all things now retired to rest, 
Mind us of like repose ; since Qod hath set 
Labour and rest, as day and night, to men 
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Successive; and the timely dew of sleep, 
Wow falling with soft slumberous weight, inclines 
Our eyelids : other creatures all day long 
Bove idle, unemployed, and less need rest ; 
Man hath his daily work of bodjr or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity, 
And the regard of Heaven* on all his ways ; 
"While other animals inactive range, 
And of their doings Qod takes no account. 
To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the east 
"With first approach of light, we must be risen, 
And at our pleasant labour, to reform 
Ton flowery arbours, yonder alleys green, 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown, 
That mock our scant manuring, and require 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth : 
Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums, 
That lie bestrewn, unsightly and unsmooth. 
Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease; 
Meanwhile, as nature wills, night bids us rest." 

To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adorned : 
*' My aiithor and disposer, what thou bidd*st, 
Unargued I obey : so God ordains. — 
Q-od is thy law ; thou, mine : to know no more, 
Is woman's happiest knowledge, and her praise ! 
"With thee conversing, I forget all time ; 
All seasons, and their change — all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of morn — her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun. 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
G-listering with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night. 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And these the gems of heaven, her starry train : — 
But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flower, 
G-listering with dew ; nor fragrance after showers ; 
Nor grateful evening mild ; nor silent night. 
With this her solemn bird ; nor walk by moon, 
Or glittering starlight, without thee, is sweet ! '* 
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JOHN DETDEN: 

1631—1700. 

A Song for St. Cecilia's Day, 

"Frois. harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This uniyersal frame began : 
When Nature underneath a heap 

Of jarring atoms lay, 
And could not heave her head, 
The tuneful voice was heard from high,— 

" Arise, ye more than dead.*' 
Then cold, and hot, and moist, and dry. 
In order to their stations leap ; 
And Music's power obey, 
IVom harmony, from heavenly harmony. 
This universal frame began : 
From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran. 
The diapason closing full in Man. 

Whatpassion cannot Music raise and quell ? 
W hen Jubal struck the chorded shell, 
His listening brethren stood aroiind. 
And, wondering, on their faces fell 
To worship that celestial sound : 
Less than a god they thought there could not dwell 
Within the hollow of that shell. 
That spoke so sweetly, and so well. 
What passion cannot Music raise and quell P 

The trumpet's loud clangour 

Excites us to arms. 
With shrill notes of anger, 

And mortal alarms^ 
The double double double beat 

Of the thundering drum 

Cries, Hark ! the foes come ; 
Charge, charge ! 'tis too late to retreat. 

The soft complaining flute 
In dying notes, discovers 
The woes of hopeless lovers. 
Whose dirge is whispered by the warbling lute. 
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Sharp violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs, and desperation, 
Furj, frantic indignation, 
Depth of pains, and height of passion, 

For the Mr, disdainful dame. 

But oh! what art can teach. 
What human voice can reach. 
The sacred organ's praise ? 
Notes inspiring holy love. 
Notes that wing their heavenly ways 
To join the choirs above. 

Orpheus ♦ could lead the savage race ; 
And trees uprooted left their place, 

Sequacious f of the lyre ; 
But bright Cecilia J raised the wonder higher ; 
When to her organ vocal breJith was given. 
An an^el heard, and straight appeared. 

Mistaking earth for heaven. 

OBA3n> OHOBUS. 

As from the power of sacred lays 

The spheres began to move. 
And sung the great Creator's praise 

To all the blest above ; 
So when the last and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant shall devour. 
The trumpet shall he heard on high. 
The dead shall live, the living die, 
And music shall untune the sky. 

* Orphetn is said to have been presented by ApoUo with a lyre, whidi 
enchanted beasts, trees, rocks, &c. 
t Following. 
X The patroness of mnsie^ and r^gavded as the inventor of tha organ. 
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ALEXANDER POPE: 

1688—1744. 

OUhe Messiah, 

Tb nymphs of Solyma ! • begin the song : 
To heavenly themes sublimer Btrains belong. 
The mossy fountains and the sylvan shades, 
The dreams of Pindus and the Aonian maids,t 
Delight no more — O thou my voice inspire, 
Who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire! 

Eapt into future times, the bard begun : , 

A Virgin shall conceive, a Virgin bear a Son ! 
!From Jesse's root behold a Branch arise. 
Whose sacred flower with fragrance fills the skies ; 
The ethereal spirit o'er its leaves shall move. 
And on its top descends the mystic Dove. 
Te heavens ! from high the dewy nectar pour. 
And in soft silence shed the kindly shower. 
The sick and weak the healing plant shall aid, 
TVom storms a shelter, and from heat a shade. 
All crimes shall cease, and ancient frauds shall fail ; 
Betuming Justice lift aloft her scale ; 
Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend, 
And white-robed Innocence from heaven descend. 
Swift fly the years^ and rise the expected morn ! 
O spring to light, auspicious Babe, be born ! 
See, Nature hastes her earliest wreaths to bring. 
With all the incense of the breathing spring ! 
See lofty Lebanon his head advance I 
See nodding forests on the mountains dance ! 
See spicy clouds from lowly Sharon rise, 
And Carmel's flowery top perfume the skies ! 
Hark ! a glad voice the lonely desert cheers ; 
Prepare the way ! a God, a &od appears ! 
A (Jod, a Q-od ! the vocal hills reply ; 
The rocks proclaim the approaching Deity, 

* Jerasalem, the Latin name of which was Hierosolyma. 

t Pindus, a range of mountains in Korthem Greece, sacred to the Muses, 
who are called Aonian from their frequenting Mount Helicon in Boeotia, the 
ancient inhabitants of which were called Aones. 
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Lo ! earth receives him from the bending skies ; 
Sink down, ye mountains ; and je valleys, rise ; 
With heads declined, ye cedars, homage pay ; 
Be smooth, ye rocks : ye rapid floods, give way ! 
The Saviour comes ! by ancient bards foretold : 
Hear him, ye deaf : and all ye blind, behold ! 
He from thick films shall purge the visual ray, 
And on the sightless eyeball pour the day : 
'Tis he the obstructed paths of sound shall clear, 
And bid new music charm the unfolding ear : 
The dumb shall sing, the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe. 
No sigh, no murmur, the wide world shall hear ; 
Prom every face he wipes off every tear. 
In adamantine chains shall death be bound, 
And hell's grim tyrant feel the eternal wound. 
As the good shepherd tends his fleecy care, 
Seeks freshest pasture, and the purest air ; 
Explores the lost, the wandering sheep directs, 
By day o'ersees them, and by night protects ; 
The tender lambs he raises in his arms, 
Feeds from his hand, and in his bosom warms ; 
Thus shall mankind his guardian care engage, 
The promised father of the future age. 
No more shall nation against nation rise, 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes ; 
Nor fields with gleaming steel be covered o*ei, 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more : 
But useless lances into scythes shall bend, 
And the broad falchion in a ploughshare end. 
Then palaces shall rise ; the joyful son 
Shall finish what his short-lived sire begun ; 
Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield. 
And the same hand that sowed shall reap the field. 
The swain in barren deserts with surprise 
Sees lilies spring, and sudden verdure rise ; 
And starts, amidst the thirsty wilds to hear 
New falls of water murmuring in his ear. 
On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes. 
The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods. 
"Waste sandy valleys, once perplexed with thorn, 
The spiry fir and shapely box adorn : 
To leafless shrubs the flowery palms succeed. 
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And odorous myrtle to the noisome weed. 

The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant mead. 

And bojB in flowery bands the tiger lead : 

The steer and lion at one crib shall meet. 

And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim's feet. 

The smiling infant in his hand shall take 

The erested basilisk and speckled snake ; 

Pleased, the green lustre of the scales survey. 

And with their forkj tongue shall innocently play, 

Eise, crowned with light, imperial Salem, rise ! 

Exalt thy towery head, and lift thy eyes ! 

See a long race thy spacious courts adorn! 

See future sons and daughters yet unborn. 

In crowding ranks on erery side arise, 

Demanding Kfe, impatient for the skies I 

See barbarous nations at thy gates attend, 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend ! 

See thy bright altars thronged witn prostrate kings. 

And heaped with products of Sabean * springs. 

!For thee Idume*st spicy forests blow. 

And seeds of gold in Ophir's % mountains glow. 

See heaven its sparkling portals wide display. 

And break upmi thee in a flood of day! 

Ko more the rising sun shall gild the mom. 

Nor evening Cynthia § fill her silver horn ; 

But lost, dissolved in thy superior rays. 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 

Overflow thy courts : the Light himself shall shine 

Bevealed, and God's eternal day be thine I 

The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 

Eocks fall to dust, and mountains meh away ; 

But fixed His word. His saving power remains ; 

Thy realm for ever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns ! 

* Sabea, Arabia Felix, renowned for its ariHEnaties. 

t Idamea, now Arabia Petnea. 

i Ophir, a region from whi^ gold was anciently obtaiped. It? ntaation is 
nncertain. 

§ The goddess of tbe moon, ao ealled firon hei birthplace, Mt. C^thni, in 
the isle of Delos. 
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EDWARD TOUNG: 

1681—1765. 

I*Mt JIours.-^From '' Niglt Thoughts.'' 

These hours that lately smiled, where are they now ? 
Pallid to thought, and ghastly ! drowned, all drowned 
In that great deep, which nothing disembogues ; 
And, dying, they bequeathed thee small renown. 
The rest are on the wing : how fleet their flight ! 
Already has the fatal train took fire ; 
A moment, and the world's blown up to thee ; 
The sun is darkness, and the stars are dust. 

*Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours ; 
And ask them what report they bore to heaven ; 
And how they might have borne more welcome news. 
Their answers form what men experience call ; 
K "Wisdom's friend, her best ; if not, worst foe. 
" Oh, reconcile them ! " kind Experience cries ; 
" There's nothing here but what as nothing weighs ; 
The more our joy, the more we know it vain ; 
And by success are tutored to despair." 
Nor is it only thus, but must be so. 
Who knows not this, though grey, is still a child. 
Loose then from earth the grasp of fond desire, 
Weigh anchor, and some happier clime explore. 

Fiety.—From " Night Thoughts:' 

Ow piety, humanity is built ; 

And, on humanity, much happiness ; 

And yet still more on piety itself. 

A soul in commerce with her Gtod is heaven ; 

Feels not the tumults and the shocks of life ; 

The whirls of passions, and the strokes of h^rt. 

A Deity believed is joy begun ; 

A Deity adored is joy advanced ; 

A Deity beloved is joy matured. 

Each branch of piety delight inspires ; 

Paith builds a bridge from this world to the next, 

O'er death's dark ^f, and all its horrors hides ; 

Praise, the sweet exhalation of our joy, 

That joy exalts, and* makes it sweeter still ; 
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Prayer ardent opens heaven, lets down a stream 

Of glory on the consecrated hour 

Of man, in audience with the Deity. 

Who worships the great Q^od, that instant joins 

The first in neayeui and sets his foot on hell. 



JAMES THOMSON: 

1700—1748. 

Spri/ng Flowers, 

Alokg these blushing borders, bright with dew, 

And in yon mingled wilderness of flowers. 

Fair-handed Spring unbosoms every grace : 

Throws out the snowdrop and the crocus first ; 

The daisy, primrose, violet darkly blue, 

And polyanthus of unnumbered dyes ; 

The yellow wallflower, stained with iron brown ; 

And lavish stock that scents the garden round ; 

From the soft wing of vernal breezes shed, 

Anemones ; auriculas, enriched 

With shining meal o'er all their velvet leaves : 

And full ranunculus, of glowing red. 

Then comes the tulip race, where beauty plays 

Her idle freaks : from family diff'used 

To family, as flies the father-dust, 

The varied colours run ; and, while they break 

On the charmed eye, the exulting florist marks, 

With secret pride, the wonders of his hand 

No gradual bloom is wanting ; from the bud, 

Firstborn of Spring, to Summer's musky tribes : 

Nor hyacinths, of purest virgin white. 

Low-bent, and blushing inward ; nor jonqmls, 

Of potent fragrance ; nor narcissus fair, 

As o'er the fabled fountain hanging still ; 

Nor broad carnations ; nor gay-spotted pinks ; 

Nor, showered from every bush, the damask rose. 

Infinite numbers, delicacies, smells. 

With hues on hues expression cannot paint, 

The breath of Nature, and her endless bloom. 
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Hail ! Source of Being ! TJniversal Soul 
Of heaven and earth I Essential Presence, hail ! 
To Thee I bend the knee; to Thee my thoughts, 
Continual, climb ; who, with a master-hand. 
Hast the great whole into perfection touched. 
By Thee the various vegetative tribes, 
Wrapt in a filmy net, and clad with leaves, 
Draw the live ether, and imbibe the dew. 
By Thee disposed into congenial soils, 
Stands each attractive plant, and sucks, and swells 
The juicy tide ; a twining mass of tubes. 



Bule, Britannia. 

When Britain first, at Heaven's command, 

Arose firom out the azure main, 
This was the charter of the land. 

And guardian angels sung this strain : 

" Rule, Britannia, rule the waves ; 

Britons never will be slaves." 

The nations, not so blest as thee, 
Must, in their turns, to tyrants fall ; 

While thou shalt flourish great and free, 
The dread and envy of them all. 

Still inore majestic shalt thou rise. 

More dreadful from each foreign stroke ; 

As the loud blast that tears the skies 
Serves but to root thy native oak 

Thee haughty tyrants ne'er shall tame j 
All their attempts to bend thee down 

Will but arouse thy generous flame. 
But work their woe, and thy renown. 

To thee belongs the rural reign ; 

Thy cities shall with commerce shine ; 
All thine shall be the subject main ; 

And every shore it circles thine. 
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The Muses, still with freedom found, 

Shall to thy happy coast repair; 
Blest isle ! with matchless heauty crowned^ 
And manly hearts to guard the fair ; 
" Bule, Britannia^ rule the waves ; 
Britons never will be slaves." 



WILLIAM SHBNSTONB: 

1714—1703. 

From " Rope:' 

Mr banks, they are furnished with bees, 

"Whose murmur invites one to sleep ; 
My grottoes ai^ shaded with trees, 

And my hills are white over with sheep. 
I seldom have met with a loss, 

Such health do my fountains bestow ; 
My fouutains, all bordered with moss. 

Where the harebells and violets grow. 

Not a pine in my grove is there seen, 

But with tendrils of woodbine is bound ; 
Not a beech's more beautiful green. 

But a sweet-briar entwines it around. 
Not my fields in the prime of the year 

More charms than my cattle unfold ; 
Not a brook that is limpid and clear. 

But it glitters with fishes of gold. 

One would think she might like to retire 

To the bower I have laboured to rear ; 
Not a shrub that I heard her admire, 

But I hasted and planted it there. 
O how sudden the jessamine strove 

With the lilac to render it gay ! 
Already it calls for my love 

To prune the wild branches away. 

Prom the plains, from the woodlands, and groves. 
What strains of wild melody flow ! 
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How the nightingales warble their loves, 
From thickets of roses that blow ! 

And when her bright form shall appear. 
Each bird shall harmoniously join 

In a concert so soffc and so clear, 
As— she may not be fond to resign. 



THOMAS GEAT: 

1718—1771. 

Elegy written m a Coimtry Churchyard. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herds wind slowly o'er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary wav. 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 

Save that fipom yonder ivy-mantled tower. 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew tree's shade. 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap. 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude fore&thers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing Mom, 
The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bmni, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care : 

No children run to lisp their sire's return, 
Or climb his knees ^e envied kiss to share. 
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Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield ; 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke I 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour ; 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If Memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise. 

Where through the long-drawn aisle, and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn, or animated bust, 
vBack to its mansion call the fleeting breath P 

Can Honour's voice provoke the silent dust. 
Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death ? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart, once pregnant with celestial fire ;. 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have swayed^ 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 

ChiU Penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul, 

Full many a gem, of purest ray serene. 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear : 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest. 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood. 
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The applause of listening senates to command, 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation's eyes. 

Their lot forbade : nor circumscribed alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 

Porbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. 

Par from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 

Along the cool sequestered vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet e'en these bones from insult to protect. 

Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by the unlettered Muse, 

The place of fame and elegy supply : 
And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the fustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb Porgetfulness a prey. 
This pleasing anxious being e'er resigned, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies. 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 

E'en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries. 
E'en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For thee, who, mindful of the unhonoured dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate ; 

If chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate. 
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Haply some hoarF-beaded swain may say, 
*' Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawiii 

Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

** There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore npon the brook that babbles by. 

*' Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn. 

Muttering his wayward fancies he would rore : 
Now drooping, woeful, wan, like one forlorn. 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 

'' One mom I missed him on the 'customed hill ; - 
Along the heath, and near his favourite tree ; 
Another came ; nor yet beside the rill. 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 

^ The next, with dirges due, in sad array, 

Slow through the church-way path we saw him borne ; 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay, 
Graved on the stcme beneath yon aged thorn." 



The Epitaph. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth, 
A youth, to Fortune and to Fame unknown ; 

Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere. 
Heaven did a recompence as largely send ; 

He gave to Misery all he had, — a tear ; 
He gained from Heaven ('twas all he wished) a friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode 

(There they alike, in trembling hope, repose), — 
The bosom of his Father and his Otod, 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH: 

1728—1774. 

From '' The Deserted Village:'— The Village. 

Sweet Auburn ! lov^iest village of the plain, 

Where health and plenty cheered the labouring swain 5 

"Where smiling Spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting Summer's lingering blooms delayed : 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please ; 

How often have I loitered o'er thy green, 

"Where humble happiness endeared each scene ! 

How often have I paused on every charm : 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topped the neighbouring hill ; 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

Por talking age and whispering lovers made ! 

How often have I blessed the coming day. 

When toil, remitting, lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labour free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ! 

While many a pastime circled in the shade. 

The young contending as the old surveyed ; 

And many a gambol frolicked o'er the ground. 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round ; 

And still as each repeated pleasure tired. 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired**- 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown, 

By holding out to tire each other down ; 

The swain mistrustless of his smutted face. 

While secret laughter tittered round the place ; 

The bashful virgin's sidelong looks of love ; 

The matron's glance, that would those looks reprove : 

These were thy charms, sweet village : sports like these, 

With sweet succession, taught e'en toil to please ; 

These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed. 

These were thy charms — but all these charms are fled. 

Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 
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Amidst thy bowers the tyrant's hand is seen, 
And desolation saddens all thy green : 
One only master grasps the whole domain, 
And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain ; 
No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 
But, choked with sedges, works its weedy way ; 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest. 
The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest ; 
Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 
And tires their echoes with unvaried cries : 
Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 
And the long grass o'ertops the mouldering wall ; 
And trembling, shrinking from the spoiler's hand, 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. 

Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade : 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. . . • 

Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evening's close. 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 
There, as I passed with careless steps and slow, 
The mingling notes came softened from below: 
The swain responsive as the milkmaid sung ; 
The sober herd that lowed to meet their young ; 
The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool ; 
The playful children just let loose from school ; 
The watch-dog's vpice that bayed the whispering wind ; 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind : 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade. 
And filled each pause the nightingale had made. 
But now the sounds of popidation fail, 
No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale. 
No busy steps the grass-grown footway tread, 
But all the blooming flush of life is fled : 
All but yon widowed, solitary thing. 
That feebly bends beside the plashy spring ; 
She, wretched matron, forced, in age, for bread. 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread, 
To pick her wintry fagot from the thorn. 
To seek her nightly shed, and weep till morn; 
She only left of all the harmless train, 
The sad historian of the penaive plain. 
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The Village Parson. 

Neab yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild, 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 
A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 
Bemote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e'er had changed, nor wished to change, his place ; 
Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power 
By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour ; 
Par other aims his heart had learned to prize. 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His house was knowp to all the vagrant train, 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain : 
The long-remembered beggar was his guest, 
"Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 
The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud. 
Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed : 
The broken soldier, kindly bid to stay, 
Sat by his fire, and talked the night away ; 
"Wept o'er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 
Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow. 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan. 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e'en his failings leaned to virtue's side ; 
But in his duty prompt at every call. 
He watched and wept, he prayed and felt, for all : 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries. 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay. 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid. 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain by turns dismayed. 
The reverend champion stood. At his control. 
Despair and anguisn fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise. 
And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 
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At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorned the venerable place; 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 
And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man, 
"With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 
E'en children followed, with endearing wile, 
And plucked his gown, to share the good man's smile. 
His ready smile a parent's warmth expressed; 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed : 
To them his heart, his love, bis griefs were given, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 
As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the roUing clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 



The Schoolmaster. 

Beside you straggling fence that skirts the w^y, 

With blossomed furze unprofitably gay, 

There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule. 

The village master taught his little school : 

A man severe he was, and stem to view, 

I knew him well, and every truant knew * 

Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 

The day's disasters in his morning face ; 

Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 

At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 

Full well the busy whisper circling round. 

Conveyed the dismal. ticungs when he frowned: 

Tet he was kind, or if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault ; 

The village all declared how much he knew, 

'Twas certain he could write, and cipher too ; 

Lands he could measure, terms and tide presage. 

And e'en the story ran, that he could gauge : 

In arguing too, the parson owned his skill. 

For e'en though vanquished, he could argue still ; 

While words of learned length and thundering sound. 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged luround ; 
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And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 
But past is all his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time be triumphed is forgot. 



WILLIAM COWPES. 
1731—1800. 

On the Receipt of my Mother's Picture. 

[Cowper had the misfortune to lose his mother when he was only about six 
years old. He says, nearly fifty years after her death, "Not a day passes in 
which I do not think of her ; such was the impression her tenderness made 
upon me, though the opportunity she had for showing it was so short." — 
Southey'a *' Life of Cotpper.*'^ 

O THAT those lips had language ! Life has passed 

With me but roughly since I heai*d thee last. 

Those lips are thine — ^thy own sweet smile I see, 

The same that oft in childhood solaced me ; 

Voice only fails, else how distinct tbey say, 

" Grieve not my child, chase all thy fears away ! " 

The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 

(Bless'd be the art that can immortalize, 

The art that baffles Time's tyrannic claim 

To quench it) here shines on me still the same. 

Paithfiil remembrancer of one so dear, 
A welcome guest, though unexpected here ! 
Who bidd'st me honour, with an artless song, 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long. 
I will obey, not willingly alone, 
But gladly, as the precept were her own ; 
And while that face renews my filial grief, 
Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief, 
Shall steep me in Elysian reverie, 
A momentary dream that thou art she. 

My mother! when I learned that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hovered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretch even then, life's journey just begun ? 
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Perhaps thou gav'st me, though unfelt, a kiss ; 

Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss, — 

Ah, that maternal smile ! it answers, Yes. 

I heard the bell tolled on thy burial day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away ; 

And, turning from my nursery window, drew 

A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 

But was it such ? — It was. "Where thou art gone, 

Adieux and farewells are a sound unknown. 

May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 

The parting word shall pass my lips no more ! 

Thy maidens grieved themselves at ray concern, 

Oft gave me promise of thy quick return : 

What ardently I wished I long believed, 

And, disappointed still, was still deceived ; 

By expectation every day beguiled. 

Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 

Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 

Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 

I learned at last submission to my lot ; 

But, though I less deplored thee, ne'er forgot. 

Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more. 
Children, not thine, have trod my nursery floor ; 
And where the gardener Eobin, day by day. 
Drew me to school along the public way. 
Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapped 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet capped, 
'Tis now become a history little known. 
That once we called the pastoral house our own. 
Short-lived possession ! but the record fair. 
That memory keeps of all thy kindness there, 
Still outlives many a storm, that has effaced 
A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 
Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 
That thou might'st know me safe and warmly laid ; 
Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 
The biscuit or confectionery pluin ; 
The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed 
By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glowed. 
All this, and more endearing still than all, 
Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall. 
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Ne'er roughened by those cataracts and breaks 

That humour interposed too often makes. 

All this still legible iu memory's page, 

And still to be so till my latest age, 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 

Such honours to thee as my numbers may, — 

Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere. 

Not scorned in heaven, though little noticed here. 

Could Time, his flight reversed, restore the hours, 
"When, playing with thy vesture's tissued flowers, 
The violet, the pink, and jessamine, 
I pricked them into paper with a pin, — 
(And thou wast happier than myself the while, 
"VVouldst softly speak, and stroke my head, and smile,) 
Could those few pleasant hours again appear. 
Might one wish bring them, would I wish them here ? 
I would not trust my heart — the dear delight 
Seems so to be desired, perhaps I might. 
But no-^what here we call our life is such, 
So little to be loved, and thou so much. 
That I should ill requite thee, to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion's coast, 
(The storms all weathered and the ocean crossed,) 
Shoots into port at some well-favoured isle, 
Where spices breathe and brighter seasons smile. 
There sits quiescent on the floods, that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below ; 
While airs, impregnated with incense, play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay, — • 
So thou, with sails how swift ! hast reached the shore, 
Where tempests never beat nor billows roar; 
And thy loved consort, on the dangerous tide 
Of life, long since has anchored by thy side. 
But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest. 
Always from port withheld, always distress'd,— 
Me, howling blasts drive devious, tempest-tost. 
Sails ripped, seams, opening wide, and compass lost, 
And, day by day, some current's thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 
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Yet oh the tboyght that thou art safe, and he ! 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 

Mj boast is not that I deduce my birth 
Prom loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth ; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise,— 
The son of parents passed into the skies. 
And now farewell ! Time unrevoked has run 
His wonted course ; yet what I wished is done. 
By contemplation's help — not sought in vain — 

Feem t' have lived my childhood o'er again, 
To have renewed the loys that once were mine, 
Without the sin of violating thine. 
And while the wings of Fancy still are free, 
And I can view this mimic show of thee, ' 
Time has but half succeeded in his theft — 
Thyself removed, thy power to soothe me left. 



Lave for my Native Land, 

Enolaitd, with all thy faults, I love thee still— 

My country ! and, while yet a nook is left 

Where English minds and manners may be found, 

Shall be constrained to love thee. Though thy clime 

Be fickle, and thy year most part deformed 

With dripping rains, or withered by a frost, 

I would not yet exchange thy sullen skies, 

And fields without a flower, for warmer Prance 

With all her vines ; nor for Ausonia's groves 

Of golden fruitage, and her myrtle bowers. 

To shake thy senate, and from heights sublime 

Of patriotic eloquence to flash down fire 

Upon thy foes, was never meant my task : 

But I can feel thy fortunes, and partake 

Thy joys and sorrows, with as true a heart 

As any thunderer there. And I can feel 

Thy follies too ; and with a just disdain 

Frown at effeminates, whose very looks 

Beflect dishonour on the land I love. 

How, in the name of soldiership and sense, 

Should England prosper, when such things, as smooth 
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And tender as a girl, all essenced o'er 

With odour, and as profligate as sweet ; 

Who sell their laurel for a myrtle wreath, 

And love when they should fight ; when such as these 

Presume to lay their hand upon the ark 

Of her magnificent and awful cause P 

Time was when it was praise and boast enough 

In every clime, and travel where we might, 

That we were bom her children. Praise enough 

To fill th' ambition of a private man. 

That Chatham's language was his mother tongue. 

And Wolfe's great name compatriot with his own. 

Farewell those honours, and farewell with them 

The hope of such hereafter ! They have fallen 

Each in his field of glory; one in arms, 

And one in council — ^Wolfe upon the lap 

Of smiling Victory that moment won, 

And Chatham, heartsick of his country's shame ! 

They made us many soldiers. Chatham, still 

Consulting England's happiness at home, 

Secured it by an unforgiving frown. 

If any wronged her. Wolfe, where'er he fought, 

Put so much of his heart into his act. 

That his example had a magnet's force, 

And all were swift to follow whom all loved. 

Those suns are set. Oh, rise some other such! 

Or all that we have left is empty talk 

Of old achievements and despair of new. 



EOBBET BUENS: 
1759-^1794. 

To a Mountain Daisy, on twming one down voith the plough in 
April, 1786. 
Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower, 
Thou's met me in an evil hour ; 
Eor I maun crush amang the stoure * 

Thy slender stem : 

To spare thee now is past my power, 

Thou bonnie gem. 

•Dust. 
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Alas! it's no thy neibor* sweet, 
The bonnie lark, companion meet, 
Bending thee 'mang the dewy weet,t 

Wi' spreckledj breast, 
"When upward-springing, blithe, to greet 

The purpling east ! 

Cauld§ blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted || forth 

Amid the storm, 
Scarce reared above the parent earth 

Thy tender form. 

The flaunting flowers our gardens yield. 
High sheltering woods and wa's maun^f shield : 
But thou, beneath the random bield** 

O* clod or stane. 
Adorns the histie stibble-fieldft 

Unseen, alane. 

There in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snawie bosom sunward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise ; 
But now the share uptears thy bed, 

And low thou lies !..«•* 

Such fate to sufieriug worth is given, 
Who long with wants and woes has striven. 
By human pride or cunning driven 

To misery's brink, 
Till wrenched of every stay but Heaven, 

He, ruined, sink ! 

E'en thou who moum'st the daisy's fate. 
That fate is thine — no distant date ; 
Stem Ruin's ploughshare drives, elate. 

Pull on thy bloom. 
Till crushed beneath the furrow's weight 

Shall be thy doom. 

• Neighbour. t Wetness. t Speckled. § Cold. || Peeped, 
IT Walls must. ** Shelter. ft Dry sU-bble-field. 
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SAMTEL EOGEES: 

1763—1855. 

JBCuman Idfe, 

The lark has sung his carol in the sky, 

The bees have hummed their noontide lullaby ; 

Still in the vale the village bells ring round, . 

Still in Llewellyn Hall the jests resound ; 

For now the caudle-cup is circling there, 

^Now, glad at heart, the gossips * breathe their prayer, 

And, crowding, stop the cradle to admire 

The babe, the sleeping image of his sire* 

A few short years, and then these sounds shall hail 
The day again, and gladness fill the vale ; 
So soon the child a youth, the youth a man, 
Eager to run the race his fathers ran. 
Then the huge ox shall yield the broad sirloin ; 
The ale, now brewed, in floods of amber shine ; 
And, basking in the chimney's ample blaze, 
'Mid many a tale told of his boyish days. 
The nurse shall cry, of all her ills beguiled, 
" 'Twas on her knees he sat so oft and smiled.'* 

And soon again shall music swell the breeze ; 
Soon, issuing forth, shall glitter through the trees 
Vestures of nuptial white; and hymns be sung, 
And violets scattered round ; and old and young. 
In every cottage porch with garlands green. 
Stand still to gaze, and, gazing, bless the scene. 
While, her dark eyes declining, by his side. 
Moves in her virgin veil the gentle bride. 

And once, alas ! nor in a distant hour. 
Another voice shall come from yonder tower ; 
When in dim chambers long black weeds are seen, 
And weeping heard where only joy has been ; 
When, by his children borne, and from his door, 
Slowly departing to return no more. 
He rests in holy earth with them that went before. 

* God-parents. 
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And Biich is human life ; so gliding on, 
It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone ! 
Tet is the tale, brief though it be, as strange, 
As full, methinks, of wild and woudrous change, 
As any that the wandering tribes require, 
Stretched in the desert round their evening fire ; 
As any sung of old, in hall or bower, 
To minstrel harps at midnight's witching hour ! 



WILLIAM WOEBSWOETH; 

1770—1850. 

A Feascmt Youth, — From " The Hxcursion'^ 

The mountain ash 
No eye can overlook, when 'mid a grove 
Of yet unfaded trees she lifts her head 
Decked with autumnal berries, that outshine 
Spring's richest blossoms ; and ye may have marked 
By a brook-side or solitary tarn, 
How she her station doth adorn. The pool 
&I0WS at her feet, and all the gloomy rocks 
Are brightened round her. In his native vale, 
Such and so glorious did this youth appear ; 
A sight that kindled pleasure in all hearts 
By his ingenuous beauty, by the gleam 
Of his fair eyes, by his capacious brow, 
By all the graces with which nature's hand 
Had lavishly arrayed him. As old bards 
Tell in their idle songs of wandering gods, 
Pan or Apollo, veiled in human form ; 
Tet, like the sweet-breathed violet of the shade, 
Discovered in their own despite to sense 
Of mortals — ^if such fables without blame 
May find chance mention on this saered gronnd < 
So, through a simple rustic garb's disguise, 
And through the impediment of rural cares, 
In bim revealed a scholar's genius shone ; 
And so, not wholly hidden from men's sight, 
In him the spirit of a hero walked 
Our unpretending valley. How the quoit 
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Whizzed from the stripling's arm ! If touched by him 

The inglorious football mounted to the pitch 

Of the lark's flight, op shaped a rainbow curve. 

Aloft, in prospect of the shouting field ! 

The indefatigable fox had learned 

To dread his perseverance in the chase. 

With admiration would he lift his eyes 

To the wide-ruling eagle, and his hand 

Was loath t' assault the majesty he loved, 

Else had the strongest fastnesses proved weak 

To guard the royal brood. The sailing glede, 

The wheeling swallow, and the darting snipe, 

The sporting sea-gull dancing with the waves. 

And cautious waterfowl, from distant climes, 

Fixed at their seat, the centre of the mere. 

Were subject to young Oswald's steady aim. 

And lived by his forbearance. 



Ghrace Darling. 

All night the storm had raged, nor ceased, nor paused, 
When, as day broke, the Maid, through misty air, 
Espies far off a wreck amid the surf. 
Beating on one of those disastrous isles- 
Half of a vessel, — ^half— no more ; the rest 
Had vanished, swallowed up with all that there « 
Had for the common safety striven in vain. 
Or thither thronged for refuge. With quick glance, 
Daughter and sire through optic-glass discern, 
Clinging about the remnant of this ship, 
Creatures — how precious in the maiden's sight ! 
For whom, belike, the old man grieves still more 
Than for their fellow-suiFerers engulfed 
Where every parting agony is hushed, 
And hope and fear mix not in further strife. 
" But courage, father ! let us out to sea — 
A few may yet be saved." The daughter's words, 
Her earnest tone and look beaming with faith, 
Dispel the father's doubts ; nor do they lack 
The noble-minded mother's helping hand 
To launch the boat; and with her blessing cheered. 
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And inwardly aostained by silent prayer, 
Together they put forth, father and child ! 
Each grasps an oar, and struggling on they go — 
Bivals in effort ; and, alike intent 
Here to elude and there surmount, they watch 
The billows lengthening, mutually crossed, 
And shattered, and re-gathering their might ; 
As if the tumult, by the Almighty's will. 
Were, in the conscious sea, roused and prolonged, 
That woman's fortitude — so tried, so proved — 
May brighten more and more ! 

True to the mark, 
They stem the current of that perilous gorge, 
Their arms still strengthening with the strengthening heart ; 
Though danger, as the wreck is neared, becomes 
More imminent. Not unseen do they approach ; 
And rapture, with varieties of fear 
Incessantly conflictiDg, thrills the frames 
Of those who, in that dauntless energy, 
Foretaste deliverance; but the leait perturbed 
Can scarcely trust his eyes, when he perceives 
That of the pair — tossed on the waves to bring 
Hope to the hopeless, to the dying, life — 
One is a wpman, a poor earthly sister ; 
Or be she visitant other than she seems, 
A guardian spirit, sent from pitying Heaven, 
In woman^s shape ? But why prolong the tale. 
Casting weak words amid a host of thoughts 
Armed to repel them ? Every hazard faced 
And difficulty mastered, with resolve 
That no one breathing should be left to perish. 
This last remainder of the crew are all 
Placed in the little boat, then o'er the deep 
Are safely borne, landed upon the beach, 
And in fulfilment of God's mercy, lodged 
Within the sheltering lighthouse. — Shout, ye waves ! 
Send forth a song of triumph ! waves and winds. 
Exult in this deliverance wrought through faith 
In Him whpse Providence your rage hath served ; 
Te screaming sea-mews, in the concert join ! 
And would that some immortal Voice — ^a Voice 
Pitly attuned to all that gratitude 
Breathes out from floor, or couch, through pallid lips 
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Of the survivors — ^to the clouds might bear — 
Blended with praise of that paternal love, 
Beneath whose watchful eye the maiden grew 
Pious and pure, modest and yet so brave. 
Though young so wise, though meek so resolute — 
Might carry to the clouds and to the stars, 
Tea, to celestial choirs, Grace Darling's name ! 



JAMES MONTaOMEET: 

1771—1854. 

The Common Lot, 

Okce, in the flight of ages past. 
There lived a man : and who was he ? — 
Mortal ! howe'er thy lot be cast. 
That man resembled thee. 

Unknown the region of his birth. 
The land in which he died unknown : 
His name has perished from the earth ; 
This truth survives alone : 

That joy and grief, and hope and fear, 
Alternate triumphed in his breast ; 
His bliss and woe — a smile, a tear ! — 
Oblivion hides the rest. 

The bounding pulse, the languid limb. 
The changing ispirits' rise and fall, 
"We know that these were felt by him, 
Eor these are felt by all. 

He suffered — but his pangs are o'er ; 
Enjoyed — but his delights are fled ; 
Had friends — his friends are now no more ; 
And foes — ^his foes are dead. 

He loved — ^but whom he lov'd, the grave 
Hath lost in its unconscious womb : 
Oh, she was fair ! — but nought could save 
Her beauty froni the tomb. 
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He saw whatever thou hast seen ; 
EQcountered all that troubles thee : 
He was — ^whatever thou hast been ; 
He is — what thou shalt be. 

The rolling seasons, day and night, 
Sun, moon, and stars, the earth and main, 
Erewhile his portion, life and light, 
To him exist in vain. . . . 

The annals of the human race. 
Their ruins siilce the world began. 
Of HIM afford no other trace 
Than this — thebb liysd a man ! 



EOBEET SOTITHEY: 

1774—1843. 

The Cataract of Lodore. 

** How does the water 

Come down at Lodore ? " 
My little boy asked me 

Thus, once at a time ; 
And, moreover, he tasked me 

To tell him in rhyme. 
And at the word, 
There first came one daughter. 

And then came another, 
To second and third 

The request of their brother. 
And to hear how the water 
Comes down at Lodore, 
With its rush and its roar. 

As many a time 
They had seen^it before. 

So I told them in rhyme, 
Eor of rhymes I had store ; 
And 'twas in my vocation 
For their recreation, 
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That 90 I should sing, 
Because I was Laureate 

To them and the king. 
From its sources which well 
In the tarn or the fell ; 

From its fountains 

In the mountains, 

Its rills and its gills ; 
^Hirough moss and through brake. 

It runs and it creeps 

For a while, till it sleeps 
In its own little lake. 

And thence at departing. 
Awakening and starting. 
It runs through the reeds, 
And away it proceeds, 
Through meadow and glade. 
In sun and in shade, 
And through the wood shelter, 
Among crags in its flurry, 
Helter-skelter, 
Hurry-skuny. 
Here it comes sparkling. 
And there it lies darkling ; 
Now smoking and frothing 
Its tumult and wrath in. 
Till in this rapid race 
On which it is bent. 
It reaches the place 
Of its steep descent. 

The cataract strong 
Then plunges along, 
Striking and raging 
As if a war waging 
Its caverns and rocks among : 
Bising and leaping, 
Sinking and creeping. 
Swelling and sweeping. 
Showering and springing. 
Flying and flinging, 
"Writhing and ringing, 
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Eddying and wiiisking, 
Spouting and frisking, 
Turning and twisting, 
Around and around 
With endless rebound ! 
Smiting and fighting, 
A sight to delight in ; 
Confounding, astounding. 
Dizzying and deafening the ear with its sound. 

Coming, retreating, 
Eeceding and speeding. 
And shocking and rocking, 
And darting and parting. 
And threading and spreading. 
And whizzing and hissing. 
And dripping and skipping, 
And hitting and splitting. 
And shining and twining. 
And rattling and battling, 
And ahakiDg and quaking, 
Andpounngandroanng, 
And wa?mg and raving, 
And tossir.g and crossing. 
And flowing and going. 
And running and stunning^ 
And foaming and roaming, 
And dinning and spinning. 
And dropping and hopping. 
And working and jerking. 
And guggling and struggling, 
And heaving and cleaving, 
And moaning and groaning, 
And glittering and frittering. 
And gathering and feathering. 
And whitening and brightening. 
And ^ivering and shivering, 
And hurrying and skurrying. 
And thundering and floundering ; 

Dividing and gliding and sliding. 

And falling and brawling and sprawling, 

And driving and riving and striving, 

And sprinkling and twinkling and wrinkling, 
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And sounding and bounding and rounding, 
And bubbling and troubling and doubling, 
And grumbling and rumbling and tumbling, 
And clattering and battering and shattering ; 

Setreating and beating and meeting and sheeting, 
Delaying and straying and playing and spraying, 
Advancing and prancing and glancing and dancing, 
Becoiling, turmoiling and toiling and boiling, 
And gleaming and streaming »id steaming and beaming, 
And rushing and flushing and brushing and gushing. 
And flapping and rapping and clapping and slapping, 
And curling and whirling and purling and twirling, 
And thumping and plumping and bumping and jumping, 
And dashing and flashing and splashing and clashing ; 
And so never ending, but always descending. 
Sounds and motions for ever and ever are blending. 
All at once and all o'er, with a mighty uproar, — 
And this way the water comes down at Lodore. 



THOMAS CAMPBELL: 

1777— 1S44. 

2b the Bainhoic. 

Tbiitbiphal arch, that fill*st the sky 
When storms prepare to part, 

I ask not proud Philosophy 
To teach me what thou art : 

Still seem, as to my childhood's sight, 

A midway station given 
For happy spirits to alight 

Betwixt the earth and heaven. 

Can all that optics teach unfold 

Thy form to please me so. 
As when I dreamt of gems and gold 

Hid in thy radiant bow ? 
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When Scienoe from Creation's face 

Enchantment's veil withdraws, 
What lovelj visions yield their place 

To cold material laws ! 

And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, [ 

But words of the Most High, 
Have told why first thy robe of beams 

Was woven in the sky. 

When o'er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven's covenant thou didst shine. 

How came the world's grey fathers forth 
To watch thy sacred sign ! 

And when its yellow lustre smiled 

O'er mountains yet untrod, 
Each mother held aloft her child 

To bless the bow of &od. 

Methinks thy jubilee to keep. 

The first-made anthem rang 
On earth delivered from the deep, 

And the first poet sang. 

Nor ever shall the Muse's eye 

Unraptured greet thy beam : 
Theme of primeval prophecy, 

Be still the prophet's theme ! 

The earth to thee her incense yields, 

The lark thy welcome sings, 
When glittering in the freshened fields 

The snowy mushroom springs. 

How glorious is thy girdle, cast 
O'er mountain, tower, and town. 

Or mirrored in the ocean vast, 
A thousand fathoms down ! 

As fresh in yon horizon dark, 

As young thy beauties seem 
As when the eagle from the ark 

Pirst sported in thy beam : 
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For, faitliful to its sacred page, 

Heaven still rebuilds thy span. 
Nor lets the type grow pale with age 

That first spoke peace to man. 



SIE WALTER. SCOTT: 

1771—1832. 

JSelvellyn, 

I CLIMBED the dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn, 

Lakes and mountains beneath me gleamed misty and wide ; 

All was still, save, by fits, when the eagle was yelHng, 
And starting around me the echoes replied. 

On the right, Striden-edge round the Eed-tarn was bending, 

And Catche<Hcam its left verge was defending, 

One huge nameless rock in the front was ascending, 
When I marked the sad spot where the wanderer had died. 

Dark green was that spot *mid the brown mountain heather, 
Where the pilgrim of nature lay stretched in decay ; 

Like the corpse of an outcast abandoned to weather, 
Till the mountain winds wasted the tenantless clay. 

Nor yet quite deserted, though lonely extended ; 

"EoTj fisdtmul in death, his mute favourite attended, 

The much-loved remains of her master defended, 
And chased the hill-fox and the raven away. 

How long didst thou think that his silence was slumber P 

When the wind waved his garment, how oft didst thou start ? 
How many long days and long nights didst thou number, 

Ere he faded before thee, the friend of thy heart ? 
And oh ! was it meet that — no requiem read o'er him, 
No mother to weep, and no friend to deplore him, 
And thou, little guardian, alone stretched before him, — 
TJnhonoured the pilgrim from life should depart p 

When a prince to the fate of the peasant has yielded, 
The tapestry waves dark round the dim-lighted hall ; 

With scutcheons of silver the coffin is shielded. 
And pages stand mute by the canopied pall : 
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Through the courts, at deep midnight, the torches are gleaming ; 
In the proudly arched chapel the banners are beaming ; 
Far adown the long aisle sacred music is streaming. 
Lamenting a chief of the people should fall. 

But meeter for thee, gentle lover of nature, 

To lay down thy head like the meek mountain lamb, 

"When, wildered, he drops from some cliff huge in stature. 
And draws his last sob by the side of his dam. 

And more stately thy couch by this desert lake lying. 

Thy obsequies sung by the grey plorer flying, 

With one faithful friend but to witness thy dying. 
In the arms of Helyellyn and Catchedicam. 



Stmg of " The Lady rf th^f LJceP 

SoLDiBB, rest ! thy warfare o'er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking ; 
Dream of battle-fields no more, 

Days of danger, nights of waking. 
In our isle's enchanted hall. 

Hands unseen thy couch are strewing, 
!Fairy strains of music fall. 

Every sense in slumber dewing. 
Sddier, rest ! thy war&re o'er. 
Dream of fighting fields no more ; 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking, 
Mom of toil, nor night of waking. 

No rude sound shall reach thine ear. 

Armour's clang, or war-steed champing. 
Trump nor pibroch summon here 

Mustering clan, or squadron trampiQg. 
Yet the lark's shrill fife may come 

At the daybreak from the fallow. 
And the bittern sound bis drum. 

Booming from the sedgy shallow. 
Buder sounds shall none be near. 
Guards nor warders challenge here. 
Here's no war-steed's neigh and champings 
Shouting dans, or squadrons tramping. 
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Huntsman, rest ! thj chase is done. 

While our slumberous spells assail jou. 
Dream not, with the rising sun, 

Bugles here shall sound reveille 
Sleep ! the deer is in his den ; 

Sleep ! thy hounds are by thee lying ; 
Sleep ! nor dream, in yonder glen, 

Hqw thy gallant steed lay dying. 
Huntsman, rest ! th^ chase is done ; J 

Think not of the rising sun ; 
For, at dawning to assail you, 
Here no bugles sound reveille. 



LocHwvar. 

Oh, young Lochinvar'is come out of the west ! 
Through dl the wide Border his steed was the best ; 
And, save his good broadsword, be weapon had none 
He rode ail unarmed, and he rode all alone 1 
80 faithful in love, and so dauntless in war. 
There never was knight like the young Loohinvai* ! 

He stayed not for brake, and he stopped not for stonCi 

He swam the Esk river where ford there was ij^one — ? 

But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate. 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late ; 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar ! 

So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 
Among bridemen, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all ! 
Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his swo^rd, — 
For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word — 
" Oh come ye in peace here, or come ye in war ? 
Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar? '* 

" I long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied : 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide! 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine^ 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine ! 
There be maidens in Scotland, more lovely by far. 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar I " 
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The bride kissed the goblet ; the knight took it up, 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup ! 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, — 
With a smile on her lip, and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, — 
" Now tread we a measure ! " said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace ! 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume. 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume, 

And the bride-maidens whispered, " 'Twere better by far 

To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar ! " 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear. 

When they reached the hall door, and the charger stood near; 

So light to the croup the fair lady he swung. 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 

" She is won ! we are gone, over bank, busn, and scaur ; 

They'll have fleet steeds that follow ! " quoth young Lochinvar. 

There was mounting among &r»mes of the Netherby clan; 

Fosters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they ran ; 

There was racing and chasing on Caimobie Lea, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see I 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war. 

Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar ? 



SAMITEL TAYLOR COLEEIDGE: 

;i772— 1834. 

Mrom " The Bi/me cf the Ancient Mariner** 

O WBDnruro guest ! this soul hath been* 

Alone on a wide wide sea : 
So lonely 'twas, that God himself 

Scarce seemed there to be. 

O sweeter than the marriage feast, 

'Tis sweeter far to me, 
To walk together to the kirk 

With a goodly company ! 
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To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 
While each to his great Father bends, 
Old men, and babes, and loving irienda, 

And youths and maidens gay I 

Farewell, fiirewell ; but this I tell 

To thee, thou wedding guest : 
He prayeth well who loveth well 

Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all. 

The mariner whose eye is bright, 

"Whose beard with age is hoar. 
Is gone : and now the wedding guest 

Turned from the bridegroom's door. 

He went like one that had been stunned. 

And is of sense forlorn : 
A sadder and a wiser man 

He rose the morrow mom. 



THOMAS CAELTLEt 

1774. 

The S(noer*s Song* 

Now hands to seed-sheet, boys, 

We step and we east ; old Timers on wing ; 
And would ye partake of harvest's joys, 
The com must be sown in spring. 
Eall gently and still, good corn. 
Lie warm in thy earthy bed ; 
And stand so yellow some mom, 
Por beast and man must be fed. 
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Old earth is a pleatiure to see 

In suDsbiny cloak of red and green ; 
The furrow hes fresh ; this year will be 
As years that ajre past have been. 
Fall gently and still, good com. 
Lie warm in thy earthy bed ; 
And stand so yellow some mom, 
For beast and man must be fed. 

Old mother, receive this com, 

The son of six thousand golden sires ; 
All these on thy kindly breast were bom ; 
One more thy poor child requires. 
Fall gently and still, good com, 
Lie warm in thy eaJthy bed ; 
And stand so yellow some mom, 
For beast and man must be fed. 

Now steady and sure again, 

And measure of stroke and step we keep ; 
Thus up and down we cast our grain : 
Sow well and you gladly reap. 
Fall gently and still, good com, 
Lie warm in thy earthy bed ; 
And stand so yellow some mom. 
For beast and man must be fed. 



THOMAS CAMPBELL: 

1777—1844. 

• The Battle of the Baltic. 

Ov Nelson and the North 

Sing the glorious day's renown, 
When to battle fierce came forth 
Ail the might of Denmark's crown, 
Ajid her arms along the deep proudly shone ; 
By each gun the lighted brand, 
In a bold determined hand, 
And the Prince of all the land 
— ^Led them on. 
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Like leyiathans afloat, 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine. 
While the sign of battle flew 
On the lofty British line : 
It was ten of April mom by the chime : 
As they drifted on their path, 
There was silence deep as death ; 
And the boldest held tus breath 
For a time. 

But the might of England flushed 

To anticipate the scene ; 
And her van the fleeter rushed 
O'er the deadly space between. 
" Hearts of oak ! " our captain cried ; when each gun 
Erom its adamantine lips 
Spread a death-shade round the ships, 
I^e the hurricane eclipse 

Of the sun ! ^ 

Again! again! again 1 

And the haToc did not slack, 
Till a feebler cheer the Dane 
To our cheering sent us back :— 
Their shots along the deep slowly boom :-^ 
Then ceased — ^and fdl is wail, 
As they strike the shattered sail; 
Or, in conflagration pale. 
Light the gloom. 

Out spoke the rictor then, 

As he hailed them o>r the wave ; 
" Ye are brothers ! ye are men ! 
And we conquer but to save : — 
So peace, instead of death, let us bring ; 
But yield, proud foe, thy fleet, 
With the crews, at England's feet, 
And make submission meet 
To our King," 

Then Denmark blessed our chief, 
That he gave her wounds repose; 
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And the Bounds of joj and grief 
From her people wildly rose, 
As Death withdrew his shades from the day. 
While the sun looked smiling bright 
O'er a wide and woeful sight, 
Where the fires of fiineral light 
Died awaj. 

Now joy. Old England, raise ! 

For the tidings of thy might, 
By the festal cities' blaze, 

While the wine-cup shines in light ; 
And yet amidst that joy and uproar, 
Let us think of them that sleep. 
Pull many a fathom deep. 
By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore ! 

Brave hearts ! to Britain's pride 
Once so faithful and so true. 
On the deck of fame that died, 
With the gallant good £iou : 
Soft sighs the wind of heaven o'er their grave ! 
While the billow mournful rolls. 
And the mermaid's song condoles. 
Singing glory to the souls 
Of the brave. 



BISHOP HBBEE: 

1783—1826. 

From " The Fasst^e of the Bed Sea:' 

Oh ! welcome came the mom when Israel stood 
In trustless wonder by th' avenging flood 1 
Oh I welcome came the cheerful mom, to show 
The drifted wreck of Zoan's pride below ; 
The mangled limbs of men — the broken car — 
A few sad relics of a nation's war, 
Alas, how few ! Then, soft as Elim's well, 
The precious tears of new-bom freedom fell. 
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And he, whose hardened heart alike had borne 

The house of bondage and th' oppressor's scorn, 

The stubborn slave, by hope's new beams subdued, 

In faltering accents sobbed his gratitude — 

Till, kindling into warmer zeal, around 

The virgin timbrel waked its sUver sound ; 

And in fierce joy, no more by doubt supprest, 

The struggling spirit throbbed in Miriam's breast. 

She, with bare arms, and fixing on the sky 

The dark transparence of her lucid eye, 

Poured on the winds of heaven her wild sweet harmony. 

" Where now," she sang, " the tall Egyptian spear ? 

On's warlike shield, and Zoan's chariot, where? 

Above their ranks the whelming waters spread. 

Shout, Israel, for the Lord hath triumphed ! " 

And every pause between, as Miriam sang, 

Prom tribe to tribe the martial thunder rang ; 

And loud and far their stormy chorus spread, — 

" Shout, Israel, for the Lord hath triumphed ! " 



LOED BYEON: 

1788—1824. 

The Night "before Waterloo. 

Theee was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry ; and bright 
The lamps shone over fair women and brave men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose, with its voluptuous sweU, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell : — 
But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell. 

Did ye not hear it ? No ; 'twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street — 
On with the dance ! Let joy be unconfined ; 
No sleep till mom, when youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet. 
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But bark ! tbat heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat, 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before! 
Arm ! arm ! It is — ^it is — ^the cannon's opening roar ! 

Within a windowed niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival. 
And caught its tone with Death's prophetic ear; 
And when thej smiled because he deemed it near, 
His heart more trulj knew that peal too well, 
Which stretched his father on a bloody bier, 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell ; 
He rushed into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell! 

Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and. fro. 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress. 
And cheeks aU pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated. Who could guess 
If evermore should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise ? 

And there was mounting in hot haste ; the steed. 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car. 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 
And the deep thunder, peal on peal, afar ; 
And near, the beat of the alarmmg drum 
Soused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb^ 
Or whispering, with white lips, " The foe ! they come ! they come ! " 

And wild and high the " Cameron's gathering " rose ! 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hills 
Have heard — and heard, too, have her Saxon foes. 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills. 
Savage and shrill ! But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring, which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years ; 
And Evan's, Donald's fame rings in each clansman's ears ! 
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And Ardennes waves above them her green leavesy 
Dewy with nature's teardrops, as thejr pass, 
Ghieving — ^if aught inanimate e'er gneves — 
Over the unretuming brave ; alas ! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass, 
"Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low ! 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 
Last eve in beauty's circle proudly gay ; 
The midnight brought the signal sound of strife, 
The mom the marshalling in arms ; the day 
Battle's magnificently stem array ! 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when rent, 
The earth is covered thick with other clay, 
Which her own clay shall cover — heaped and pent, 
Eider and horse— friend, foe— in one red burial blent ! 



The Coliseum hy Night, 

The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow-shining mountains. Beautiful ! 
I linger yet with Nature, for the Night 
Hath been to me a more familiar face 
Than that of man ; and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness 
I learned the language of another world. 
I do remember me, that in my youth. 
When I was wandering, — upon such a night 
I stood within the Coliseum's wall, 
'Midst the chief relics of almighty Borne ; 
The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 
Shone through the rents of ruin ; from aJEar 
The watch- dog bayed beycmd the Tiber ; and 
More near from out the CsBsars' palace oame 
The owFs long cry, and, interruptedly. 
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Of distant sentinels the fitful song 

Began and died upon the gentle wind. 

Some cypresses beyond the time-wom breach 

Appeared to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 

Within a bowshot. Where the Caesars dwelt, 

And dwell the tuneless birds of night, amidst 

A grove which springs through levelled battlements, 

And twines its roots with the imperial hearths, 

Ivy usurps the laurel's place of growth ; 

But the gladiators' bloody Circus stands, 

A nobje wreck in ruinous perfection, 

While CaBsar's chambers, and the Augustan halls, 

Gfrovel on earth in indistinct decay. 

And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, upon 

All this, and cast a wide and tender light, 

Which softened down the hoar austerity 

Of rugged desolation, and filled up, 

As 'twere anew, the gaps of centuries ; 

Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 

And making that which was not, till the place 

Became religion, and the heart ran o'er 

With silent worship of the great of old, — 

The dead but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 

Our spirits from their urns. 

'Twas such a night ! 
'Tis strange that I recall it at this time ; 
But I have found our thoughts take wildest flight 
E'en at the moment when they should array 
Themselves in pensive order. 



Apostrophe to the Ocean. 

These is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes. 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar ; 
I love not man the less, but nature more, 
Erom these our interviews, in which I steal 
Erom an I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the universe, and feel 
What I can ne'er express, yet cannot all conceal. 
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Roll on, tbou deep and dark-blue Ocean — ^roU ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stops with the shore ; upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man^s ravage, save his own, 
When for a moment, like a drop of rain. 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan — 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and unknown. 



The armaments which thunder-strike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals — 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war : 
These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake. 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ? 
Thy waters washed them power while they were free. 
And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts: not so thou ; 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves' play, 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow : 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 



Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
G-lasses itself in tempests ; in all time. 
Calm or convulsed — in breeze, or gale, or storm. 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving; boundless, endless, and sublime — 
The image of eternity — ^the throne 
Of the Invisible : e'en from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

p 
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And 1 have loved thee, Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers — they to me 
"Were a delight ; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror — 'twas a pleasing fear ; 
For I was as it were a child of thee. 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane — as I do here. 



The Letter R. 

'TwAS whispered in heaven, 'twas muttered in hell, 

And echo caught softly the sound as it fell ; 

In the confines of earth 'twas permitted to rest. 

And the depths of the ocean its presence confest ; 

'Twas seen in the lightning, 'twas heard in the thunder, 

'Twill be found in the spheres when they're riven asunder. 

'Twas given to man with his earliest breath, 

It assists at his birth and attends him in death, 

Presides o'er his happiness, honour, and health, 

'Tis the prop of his house and the end of his wealth; 

It begins every hope, every wish it must bound, 

With the husbandman toils, and with monarchs is crowned ; 

In the heaps of the miser 'tis hoarded with care, 

But is sure to be lost in the prodigal heir ; 

"Without it the soldier and sailor may roam. 

But woe to the wretch who expels it from home ! 

In the whispers of conscience it there will be found, 

Nor e'er in the whirlwind of passion be drowned ; 

It softens the heart, and though deaf to the ear. 

It will make it acutely and instantly hear ; 

But in shades let it rest, like an elegant flower, 

Oh I breathe on it softly, it dies in an hour. 
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MRS. SIGOUENEY: 

1791—1865. 

Flowers in Childhood and Age, 

The flowers were beautiful to me, 

When childhood lured the way 
Along the green and sunny slope, 

Or through the groves to stray. 
They were to me as playmates dear. 

And when upon my knee 
I whispered to them in their beds, 

Methought they answered me. 

I bent to kiss them where they grew, 

And smiling bore away 
On lip and cheek the diamond dew 

That glittering decked their spray. 
The bud on which no eye hath glanced, 

Save His who formed its pride, i* 
Seemed as a sister to my heart, 

Eor it had none beside. 

Then countless gay and fairy forms 

Gleamed by, on pinions rare, 
And many a castle's turret bright 

"Was pictured on the air ; 
Por Fancy held me so in thrall, 

And peopled every scene, 
That flowers might only fill the space 

A thousand joys between, 

But as life's river nears its goal, 

And glittering bubbles break, 
The love of flowers is like his grasp 

Whom stronger props forsake, 
Who, drifting towards some wintry clime, 

Hangs o'er the vessel's side 
To snatch one faded wreath of hope 

From out the whelming tide. 
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Like bis, who on the isthmus stands 

Whose ever-crumbling verge 
Divides the weary race of time 

From death's advancing surge, 
And sees, to cheer its dreary strand. 

Pale memory's leaflets start, 
And binds them, as a blessed balm, 

To heal his lonely heart. 



SHELLEY: 

1792—1822. 

2b the SkylarJc-^An Ode. 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit ! 

Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
Li profuse strains or unpremeditated art. 

Higher still and higher, 

Erom the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire ; 

The deep blue thou wingest. 
And singing stul dost soar, and soaring ever singest 

In the golden lightning 

Of the sunken sun, 
Over which clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run ; 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 

The pale purple even 

Melts around thy flight ; 
Like a star of heaven 

In the broad day-light. 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight. 

Keen as are the arrows 

Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 

In the white dawn clear, 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 
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All tbe earth and air 

"With thy voice is loud ; 
As, when night is bare, 

Erom one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflowed. 

What thou art we know not ; 

What is most like thee t 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 

Drops so bright to see 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 

Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden^ 

Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not. 

Like a high-bom maiden 

In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love4aden 

Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower. 

Like a glowworm golden 

In a dell of dew. 
Scattering, unbeholden, 
Its aerial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the 
view. 

Like a rose embowered 

In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflowered 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes £unt with too much sweet these heavy-winged 
thieves. 

Sounds of vernal showers 

On the twinkling grass. 
Bain-awakened flowers, 

All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and* fresh, thy music doth surpass. 
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Teach us, sprite or bird, 

What sweet thoughts are thine : 
I have never heard 

Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 

Chorus hymeneal 

Or triumphal chaunt. 
Matched with thine would be all 
But as empty vaunt — 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 

What objects are the fountains 

Of thy happy strain 1 
What fields, or waves, or mountains 1 
What shapes of sky or plain 1 
What love of thine own kind ? what ignorance of pain ? 

With thy clear keen joyance 

Languor cannot be : 
Shadow of annoyance 

Never came near thee : 
Thou lovest ; but never knew love's sad satiety. 

Waking or asleep. 

Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 

Than we mortals dream ; 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream 1 

We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not : 
Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught: 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought* 

Yet if we could scorn 

Hate, and pride, and fear, 
If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joys we ever should come 
near. 
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Better than all measures 

Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found,j 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground ! 

Teach me half the gladness 

That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 

Prom my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now. 



THOMAS HOOD. 

1798—1845. 

Fast and Fresent, 

I BEHEMBEB, I remember, 

The house where I was bom, 
The little window, where the sun 

Came peeping in at morn ; 
He never came a wink too soon. 

Nor brought too long a day ; — 
But now 1 often wish the night 

Had borne my breath away ! 

I remember, I remember. 

The roses red and white. 
The violets and the lily-cups, 

Those flowers made of light ; 
The lilacs where the robin built, 

And where my brother set 
The laburnum, on his birthday : 

The tree is living yet ! 

I remember, I remember. 

Where I was used to swing, 
And thought the air must rush as fresh 

To swallows on the wing. 
My spirit flew in feathers then. 

That is so heavy now, 
And summer pools could hardly cool 

The fever on my brow. 
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I remember, I remember, 

The fir trees dark and high ; 
I used to think their slender tops 

Were close against the sky. 
It was a childish ignorance, — 

But now 'tis little joy 
To know I'm further off from heaven 

Than when I was a boy. 



MES. HEMANS. 

1798—1856. 

The Voice of Spring. 

I COMB, I come I ye have called me long, 

I come o'er the mountains with light and song ; 

Ye may trace my steps o'er the wakening earth, 

By the winds which tell of the violet's birth, 

By the primrose stars in shadowy grass. 

By the green leaves opening as I pass. 

I have breathed on the south, and the chestnut liowers 
By thousands have burst from the forest bowers ; 
And the ancient graves, and the falling fanes, 
Are veiled with wreaths on Italian plains. 
But it is not for me, in my hour of bloom, 
To speak of the ruin, or the tomb ! 

I have passed o'er the hills of the stormy north. 

And the larch has hung all his tassels forth, 

The fisher is out on the stormy sea, 

And the reindeer bounds through the pasture free, 

And the pine has a fringe of softer green. 

And the moss looks bright where my step has been. 

I have sent through the wood-paths a gentle sigh, 
And called out each voice of the deep-blue sky ; 
From the night-bird's lay, through the starry time. 
In the groves of the soft Hesperian clime. 
To the swan's wild note, by the Iceland akes. 
Where the dark fir bough into verdure Ireaks. 
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From the streams and founts I have loosed the chain — 
They are rolling on to the silvery main, 
They are flashing down from the mountain brows, 
They are flinging spray on the forest boughs, 
They are bursting fresh from their sparry caves, 
And the earth resounds with the joy of waves. 

Come forth, O ye children of gladness, come ! 
Where the violets lie may now be your home ; 
Te of the rose-cheek, and dew-bright eye, 
And the bounding footstep, to meet me fly ; 
With the lyre, and the wreath, and the joyous lay. 
Gome forth to the sunshine ; I may not stay ! 



BETAN WALTEE PEOCTOE: 

1790— 

The Sea. 

The sea ! the sea ! the open sea ! 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free ! 

Without a mark, without a bound, 

It runneth the earth's wide regions round ; 

It plays with the clouds ; it mocks the skies ; 

Ox like a cradled creature lies. 

I'm on the sea ! I'm on the sea ! 

I am where I would ever be ; 

With the blue above, and the blue below. 

And silence wheresoever I go ; 

If a storm should come, and awake the deep. 

What matter ? / shall ride and sleep. 

I love (oh ! hotv I love) to ride 
On the fierce, foaming, bursting tide, 
When e^ ery mad wave drowns the moon. 
Or whistles aloft his tempest tune, 
And tells how goeth the world below. 
And why the south-west blasts do blow. 
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I never was on the dull tame shore 
But I loved the great sea more and more. 
And backwards flew to her billowy breast, 
Like a bird that seeketh its mother's nest ; 
And a mother she teas, and is to me, 
Por I was bom on the open sea 1 

The waves were white, and red the morn, 
In the noisy hour when I was born ; 
And the whale it whistled, the porpoise rolled, 
And the dolphins bared their backs of gold ; 
And never was heard such an outcry wild 
As welcomed to life the ocean child ! 

I've lived since then, in calm and strife, 
Full fifty summers a sailor's life. 
With wealth to spend and a power to range, 
But never have sought nor sighed for change ; 
And Death, whenever he comes to me, 
Shall come on the wild unbounded sea ! 



LOED MACAULAY: 

1800—1859. 

The Defence of the Bridge against the Tuscan Army, 

But the Consul's brow was sad, 

And the Consul's speech was low, 
And darkly looked he at the wall. 

And darkly at the foe. 
" Their van will be upon us 

Before the bridge goes down ; 
And if they once may win the bridge, 

What hope to save the town ? " 

Then out spake brave Horatius, 

The Captain of the Q-ate : 
" To every man upon this earth 

Death cometh soon or late. 
And how can man die better 

Than facing fearful odds, 
Por the ashes of his fathers, 

And the temples of his gods ? 
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" Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 

With all the speed ye may ; 
I, with two more to help me. 

Will hold the foe in play. 
In yon strait path a thousand 

May well be stopped by three ; 
Now who will stand on either hand, 

And keep the bridge with me ? " 

Then out spake Spurius Lartius ; 

A Bamnian proud was he : 
" Lo 1 I will stand at thy right hand. 

And keep the bridge with thee." 
And out spake strong Herminius ; 

Of Titian blood was he : 
" I will abide on thy left side, 

And keep the bridge with thee." 

" Horatius," quoth the Consul, 

" As thou sayest, so let it be." 
And straight against that great array 

Forth went the dauntless Three. 
Por Eomans in Rome's quarrel 

Spared neither land nor gold, 
Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life 

In the brave days of old. 



Now while the Three were tightening 

Their harness on their backs, 
The Consul was the foremost man 

To take in hand an axe : 
And Fathers, mixed with Commons, 

Seized hatchet, bar, and crow, 
And smote upon the planks above, 

And loosed the props below. 

Meanwhile the Tuscan army. 

Eight glorious to behold. 
Came flashing back the noonday light, 
Bank behind rank, like surges bright ' 

Of a broad sea of gold. 
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Four hundred trumpets sounded 

A peal of warlike glee, 
As that great host, with measured tread, 
And spears advanced, and ensigns spread, 
KoUed slowly towards the bridge's head, 

Where stood the dauntless Three. 

The Three stood calm and silent, 

And looked upon the foes, 
And a great shout of laughter 

Erom all the vanguard rose : 
And forth three chiefs came spurring 

Before that deep array ; 
To earth they sprang, their swords they drew. 
And lifted high their shields, and flew 

To win the narrow way. 

« • # # « 

But meanwhile axe and lever 

Have manfully been plied ; 
And now the bridge hangs tottering 

Above the boiling tide. 
" Come back, come back, Horatius I " 

Loud cried the fathers all. 
** Back, Lartius ! back, Herminius ! 

Back, ere the ruin fall! " 

Back darted Spurius Lartius ; 

Herminius darted back : 
And, as they passed, beneath their feet 

They felt the timbers crack. 
But when they turned their faces, 

And on the farther shore 
Saw brave Horatius stand alcne, 

They would have crossed once more. 

But with a crash like thunder 

Fell every loosened beam. 
And, like a dam, the mighty wreck 

Lay right athwart the stream : 
And a long shout of triumph 

Bose from the walls of Bome, 
As to the highest turret-tops 

Was splashed the yellow foam. 
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And, like a horse unbroken 

When first he feels the rein, 
The furious river struggled hard, 

And tossed his tawny mane, 
And burst the curb, and bounded, 

Eejoicing to be free, 
And whirling down, in fierce career, 
Battlement, and plank, and pier, 

Bushed headlong to the sea. 

Alone stood brave Horatius, 

But constant still in mind ; 
Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 

And the broad flood behind. 
" Down with him ! '* cried false Sextus, 

With a smile on his pale face ; 
" Now yield thee,'* cried Lars Porsena, 

" Now yield thee to our grace." 

Bomid turned he, as not deigning 

Those craven ranks to see ; 
Nought spake he to Lars Porsena, 

To Sextus nought spake he ; 
But he saw on Palatinus 

The white porch of his home ; 
And he spake to the noble river 

That rolls by the towers of Borne : 

"Oh, Tiber! father Tiber! 

To whom the Bomans pray, 
A Boman's.life, a Boman's arms. 

Take thou in charge this day ! " 
So he spake, and speaking, sheathed 

The good sword by his side. 
And with his harness on his back, 

Plunged headlong in the tide. 

No sound of joy or sorrow 

Was heard from either bank ; 
But friends and foes in dumb surprise, 
With parted lips and straining eyes, 

Stood gazing where he sank ; 
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And when above the surges 

They saw his crest appear, 
All Rome sent forth a rapturous crj, 
And e'en the ranks of Tuscany 

Could scarce forbear to cheer. 



But fiercely ran the current, 

Swollen high by months of rain : 
And fast his blood was flowing, 

And he was sore in pain ; 
And heavy with his armour, 

And spent with changing blows ; 
And oft they thought him sinking, 

But still again he rose. 



And now he feels the bottom ; 

Now on dry earth he stands ; 
Now round him throng the fathers 

To press his gory hands ; 
And now, with shouts and clapping, 

And noise of weeping loud. 
He enters through the river-gate, 

Borne by the joyous crowd. 



ALFRED TENNYSON, 

POET LAUREATE. 
1809— 
The Brook. . 

I COME from haunts of coot and hern, 

I make a sudden sally, 
And sparkle out among the fern, 

To bicker down a valley. 
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By thirty hills I hurry down, 

Or slip between the ridges ; 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 

And half a hundred bridges. 

Till last by Philip's farm I flow 

To join the brimming river, 
For men may come, and men may go, 

But I go on for ever. 

I chatter over stony ways, 

In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 

With many a curve my banks I fret 

By many a field and fallow. 
And many a fairy foreland set 

With willow-weed and mallow. 



I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river. 

For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 

I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 

And here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling. 

And here and there a foamy flake 

Upon me, as I travel 
With many a silvery waterbreak 

Above the golden gravel. 

And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come, and men may go. 
But I go on for ever. 
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1 steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers ; 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots 

That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 

Among my skimming swallows ; 
I make the netted sunbeam dance 

Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmur under moon and stars 

In brambly wildernesses ; 
I linger by my shingly bars, 

I loiter round my cresses. . 

And out again I curve and flow, 

To join the brimming river, 
For men may come, and men may go, 

But I go on for ever. 
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COMPOSITION. 



Composition is the art of arranging our thoughts, and ex- 
pressing them in correct and appropriate words. All thoughts 
are expressed by means of sentences, and therefore the first step 
in composition is the formation of sentences. 

Simple Sentences. — ^When we think, or when we speak, we 
always think or speak of some person or thing. This person or 
thing of which we speak or think is called the subject of our 
thoughts or conversation. Accordingly, in all sentences, that of 
which we speak is called the Subject of the sentence. 

"When we speak of anything we always say something about it, 
what it is or what it does ; as, John is a man, he walks; the bird 
flies^ &c. The word which describes what the subject does is 
called THE Pbedicate, and is always a Finite verb. 

A complete sentence, then, must contain at least two words, — 
the Subject, of which we are speaking ; and the Predicate, which 
we say of the subject: e. ^., hoys talk; we are spesiking of 
hoysy which word therefore is the Subject ; and Ve say about them 
that they talk, — ^the word talk, therefore, is the Predicate. 

I- Subject. — The subject of a sentence may consist of a variety 
of words ',e,g., it may be — 

(1) A noun, as, James came. 

(2) A pronoun, as, he came. 

(3) A numeral adjective, as, some came. 

(4) An infinitive mood, as, to play fatigues. 

(5) A present participle, k^, playing fatigues. 

(6) An adverbial phrase, 2L^,from here to there is six miles. 

(7) A prepositional phrase, as, under the table is wet. 

In the last two examples some noun is understood, as, the dis- 
tance from here to there ; the part under the table. 

Adjuncts to the Subject. — A Subject often has other words 
joined to it, describing something about it, yet without being 
finite verbs ; for in that case they would be predicates. Thus, if 
I am speaking of a canary, and saying that it died, the simple 
Hentence is " canary died ; " but I can join in several words to the 
word '* canary," thus j I may add — 
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(1) An article, as, the 

(2) A noun, as, Dick, the 

(3) An adjective, as, the pretty 

(4) An adverb, as, the very pretty 

(5) A participle, as the singing 

(6) A prepositional phrase, as, on its wag hack 



>- canary died. 



These words joined to the subject are called its adjuncts. Join- 
ing all these together we get the complete sentence : — The very 
pretty singing canary, Dick, on its way back, died. 

Other adjuncts might be, — My beautiful little canary, John's 
present to me, having lost its way across the fields, and being 
pursued by cruel boys, died, 

II. Predicate. — A predicate must always be a finite verb, but 
this verb may be one of three kinds : — 

(1) It may be a neuter verb, when the action is complete in the 
verb itself, as, he sleeps. 

(2) It may be a tra/nsitive verb, in which case the action is not 
complete in the verb, but passes on to some other word, as,' he 
strikes me. Here the word " me " is wanted to complete the sense. 
This word is called the Object, and if it be a word which has a 
case, as a noun or pronoun, it is said to be in the Objective case. 

(3) It may be an auxiliary verb, in which case also the sense 
is not complete without some other word ; as, " I am — a man,'* 
where the words ** a man " complete the sense of the sentence. 

In both the last two cases (2 and 3) the word completing the 
sense is called the completion of the predicate. If the word or 
words come after a transitive verb they are called the Object, and 
may be composed of similar words to the subject ; thus, taking 
/ like or / see as the predicate, the object may be — 

A noun, as, I like John. 

A pronoun, as, I like him. 

A numeral adjective, as, I like some. 

A verb in the infinitive mood, as, I like to play, 

A present participle, as, I Yike playing. 

An adverbial phrase, as, I see/rom here to there, 

A prepositional phrase, as, I see under the table. 

Sometimes a Predicate has two objects after it, as. He gave me 
sixpence ; I told him to go ; they made him kvng^ In these cases 
the second is called the indirect object. 

If the predicate be an auxiliary verb, the completion may be 
any of the following, viz., — 
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(1) A noun, as, he is a man, 

(2) A pronoun, as, it is \e (whom you saw). 

(3) An adjective, as, he is good, 

(4) A verb in the infinitive, as, he is to go. 

(5) A participle, as, he is gone, 

(6) An adverb, as, he is there, 

(7) A prepositional phrase, as, he is down the road. 

Adjuncts to Predicate. — These will always be either adverbs, or 
words of an adverbial character, defining some circumstances of 
placey time, manner, cause, &c., about the predicate. When not 
adverbs they will generally be found to answer questions asked by 
adverbs, e, g,, Where do you live ? Answer, I live in London, 
where " in London *' is an adjunct to predicate live, defining a 
circumstance of place, and answering the question asked by the 
adverb where. These adjuncts may be any of the following, viz., — 

(1) A noun, as, I walked six miles, 

(2) An adjective, as, he looked good, 

(3) A participle, as, he writes standing, 

(4) An adverb, as, he lives well. 

(5) A prepositional phrase, as, he lives in London. . 

Adjuncts to the completion of the predicate are similar to the 
above. 

Order of Words. Emphasis. — Care should be taken in 
the arrangement of the order of the words in a sentence. As a 
general rule the Subject and its adjuncts come first, then the pre- 
dicate: the order of the Adjuncts of the predicate is to be 
attended to. 

Adjuncts of place come before those of time; as, "we will go 
to the Exhibition to-morrow"; " I shall go away presently." 

Adjuncts of place come before those of manner, as, **he threw a 
stone over the wall with all his might." Emphasis may be given 
to any words by placing them early in the sentence ; thus, "With 
few men he routed all these forces " ; the stress is laid on Jhio men. 
"All these forces he routed with few men "; the stress is laid on all 
these forces, 

A subject may be made emphatic by the introduction of *' it," 
as, " it was I whom you saw ;" " it is he who is guilty." 

The subject may be thrown after a verb by prefixing the word 
" there ; " as, " there lived a man." 
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COMPOXJKD SeBTTEITCES. 

When two or more simple sentences are combined so as to 
make one complete statement, all the finite verbs being co- 
ordinate, or of the same form, the sentence is called Compound: 
thus, dogs hark ; cats mew, are two simple sentences ; but, dogs 
hark and cats mew, where the simple sentences are formed into 
one sentence by the conjunction and makes a compoimd sentence. 

In Compound sentences the simple sentences forming them are 
joined together by different classes of conjunctions. 

1. Copulative Conjunctions, such as a/nd, hoth, also, where the 
sentences are connected both in grammatical structure and in 
meaning ; as, " John plays and Tom works "; where a statement is 
made, but no comparison is intended. 

2. Adversative Conjunctions, such as hut, yet, only, however, or, 
where two assertions are in opposition, as, " John plays, but Tom 
works," in which case a comparison is intended. 

3. ^Disjunctive Conjunctions, sucb as either, or, else, wbere the 
sentences are connected in structure but not in meaning, as, 
"either come, or send an excuse." 

4. Illative, (such as draw an inference), as hence, so, else, wbere 
the one statement is the logical conclusion to the other, as, " he 
was late, and so was ruined.** 

(1) One subject may have many predicates, or (2) one pre- 
dicate may have many subjects, or (3) they may be amnged in 
pairs ; thus, (1) ** John walked and danced and sang,*' is the same 
as ** John walked, John danced, John sang,*' (2) " John, Charles 
and Tom sang " is the same as " John sang, and Charles sang, and 
Tom sang," while (3) " John walked, Charles danced, Tom sang," 
describes the actions of each of the three. 

The subject, predicate, object, adjuncts, <&c., of compound sen- 
tences may be composed of similar words to those of simple 
sentences. 

Complex Sentences. 

(So called from Latin cum, together, and plica, a fold, because 
the sentences are folded together.) 
A, Complex Sentence is one in which there is one principal 
subject and predicate forming a complete sentence, and also 
another sentence depending on some word in the principal sen- 
tence, this latter being called the Subordinate sentence : thus, " I 
go before sunset," is a simple sentence ; containing subject, '^ I," 
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predicate, " go *'; adjunct (of time) to predicate, " before sunset :" 
but if I say, " I go before the sun sets," there are two sentences : 
"I go" is the principal sentence, and "before the sun sets" 
is a subordinate sentence, containing subject, " sun ;" predicate 
" sets ; " and depending on the word " go " in the principal 
sentence. 

Subordinate sentences are of three kikcs : — 

(1) Noun Sentences, where the subordinate sentence takes the 
place of the subject or object of the principal sentence, c.^., Mow 
it happened was a mystery ; where the sentence " how it happened" 
takes the place of, or is the subject of the sentence, " was a 
mystery." 

The two sentences are sometimes joined by some connecting 
word, as that, how, &c., and sometimes, especially in the case of a 
quotation, by none ; as, " I know that you want something ;" where 
the sentence " that you want something " takes the place of the 
object after the transitive predicate " know " in the sentence " I 
know." In the sentence " * Q-od save the Queen* was sung," the 
words ** God save the Queen " take the place of the subject. In 
the sentence " The people sang * God save the Queen* " they take 
the place of the object, 

(2) Adjectival Sentences, where the subordinate sentence quali- 
fies the subject or object of the principal sentence ; as, " The man, 
who was sick, is dead." " I knew the man who was sick." In the 
former example the sentence " who was sick," qualifies the subject 
" man," and in the latter case it qualifies the object " man." 

In this case the connecting words are generally either relatives 
or some words taking the place of relatives as, " I know where 
jou are, who you are, how you are, why you are" (come), &c. 

(3) Adverbial Sentences, where the subordinate sentence quali- 
fies the predicate of the principal sentence ; as, " The horse fell 
while we were driving." " He left us before the man came." ** I 
will go when you Hke." The connecting links in these sentences 
are either adverbs or conjunctions. 



On the following page a few specimens of analysis are given. 
They can be multiplied indefinitely. Children should begin with 
easy sentences, and gradually proceed to more difficult ones. 
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PAEAPHEASE. 

1. Paraphrase, Prose. — Paraphrase is turning a sentence 
into different words. It is difficult to give precise rules for doing 
this, but the great thing to be attempted is to understand 
thoroughly the meaning of the writer, and then to express it 
clearly and intelligently in your own words ; after doing this 
compare your paraphrase with the original, and see whether it 
expresses all that the writer does. 

Specimen Paraphrase of a Piece of Prose. 

John Adams, the second President of the United States, used 
to relate the following anecdote : — 

" When I was a boy I used to study the Latin grammar, but it 
was dull, and I hated it. My father was anxious to send me to 
college, and therefore I studied the grammar till I could bear it 
no longer, and going to my father I told him I did not like study, 
and asked for some other employment. 

" It was opposing his wishes, and he was quick in his answer : 
' Well, John, if Latin grammar does not suit you, you may try 
ditching; perhaps that will; my meadow garden needs a ditch, and 
you may put by Latin and try that.' This seemed a delightful 
change, and to the meadow I went ; but I soon found ditching 
harder than Latin, and the first forenoon was the longest I ever 
experienced. That day I ate the bread of labour, and right glad 
was I when night came on. That night I made some com- 
pariso;i between Latin and ditching, but said not a word about 
it. I dug next forenoon, but wanted to return to Latin at 
dinner ; but it was humiliating, and I could not do it. At night 
toil conquered pride, and though it was one of the severest trials 
I ever had in my life, I told my father that if he chose I would go 
back to Latin grammar. He was glad of it, and if I have ever 
since gained any distinction, it has been owing to the two days' 
labour in that abominable ditch." 

Parofphrase, — ^The storv that follows was often told by John 
Adams, the second President of the United States. 

" In my younger days I had to learn the Latin grammar, but it 
did not interest me, and I greatly disliked it. 

My father wished me very much to go to college, and so I 
worked at the grammar till I grew thoroughly tired of it, and 
then I went to my father, and telling him I could not bear 
learning any longer, begged him to find me something to do. 
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" I was now going in opposition to what he wished, and he 
answered quickly, * Weil, John, if Latin grammar is not to your 
mind, you may see how you like ditching my field, there wants a 
ditch ; so set aside your Latin, and go to work at that.' 

" I was highly pleased at the prospect of such a change, so I 
started for the field ; but I discovered before long that making 
ditches was not so easy to me as learning Latin, and I never 
knew so long a morning as my first one at ditching. I earned 
the bread of that day, and heartily rejoiced when my work was 
ended. I then compared Latin and ditching, but 'told no one my 
thoughts about either. Next morning I worked again at ditch- 
ing, but by noon I longed to return to my Latin. This was, how- 
ever, a humiliation from which I shrank. At the end of the day 
my pride had been overcome by hard work, and although it was 
one of the most difficult things I ever had to do, I said to my 
father that, if he was willing, I would undertake my Latin again. 
He was gratified at this ; and if in my after life i have in any 
way distinguished myaelf, it is the result of my two days' toll 
in that detestable ditch. 

2. Direct and Indirect Narration.— ^»><5c^ narration is 

when the actual words of the speaker are given as he utters 
them ; indirect is when some one else describes the statements of 
the speaker. In the former case the ^st person will be used, 
and in the latter case the third. 

The difference between the two is very obvious. Suppose a 
boy named John to be describing in direct narration a walk he 
took. He will say, " I went down to the river side, and then after 
speaking to a man whom I met, I took a boat and floated down 
with the tide." But supposing we describe this in indirect 
narration^ we shall say, " John said that he went down to the 
.river side, and that then after speaking to a man whom he met, he 
took a boat and floated down with the tide." 

It will be noticed that in the newspaper reports of debate in 
Parliament, the speeches of eminent men are reported in direct 
narration ; or the actual words they used, but those of less eminent 
men in indirect narration. 

The following is an example of direct narration from Lord 
Brougham's speech on Negro Slavery : — 

" I trust that at length the time is come when Parliament will 
no longer bear to be told that slaveowners are the best lawgivers 
on slavery ; no longer suffer our voice to roll across the Atlantic 
in eihpty warnings and fruitless orders. Tell me not of rights — 
talk not of the property of the planter in his slaves. I deny his 
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right — I acknowledge not the property. The principles and 
feelings of our common nature rise in rebellion against it." 
Paraphrased into indirect narration it will run as follows : — 
Lord Brougham said that he trusted that at length the time was 
come when Parliament would no longer bear to be told that 
slaveowners were the best lawgivers on slavery, and no longer 
suffer its voice to roll across the Atlantic in empty warnings and 
fruitless orders. It was no use to tell him or the rights, or to 
talk of the property of the planter in his slaves, for he denied his 
right and acknowledged not the property ; for (he said) that the 
principles and the feelings of our common nature rose in rebellion 
against it. 

3. Paraphrase of Poetry into Prose.— The follovring hints 

will be found useful : — 

(1) The lines having been chosen, read the piece carefully over, 
in order clearly to understand its meaning. 

(2) More or less of inversion or ellipsis being always used in 
poetry, the passage should next be transposed, that is to say, the 
words should be rearranged in their prose order, the long sen- 
tences broken up into short ones when necessary, and the requi- 
site ellipses supplied. 

(3) Eemembering that it is not wise, even if practicable, to 
change every word m making a paraphrase, determine next what 
words, epithets, or expressions occurring in the passage ought to 
be changed for others, and why. Then put in their equivalents. 

(4) If jBgures of speech occur, such as are not commonly found 
in prose, determine where it is essential to the sense, force, or 
beauty of the passage that the figure should be retained in the 
paraphrase ; where the metaphor may be changed into the simile, 
&c. ; where the simile, metaphor, &c.., may be exchanged for the 
corresponding non-figurative expression with advantage. 

(5) Lastly, examine the composition carefully, prune it of all 
unnecessary words, rearrange it so as to make it read well, and 
then compare it with the original to see how far the exact mean- 
ing of the poet has been comprehended, and whether that mean- 
ing has been fully and adequately rendered in the prose paraphrase. 

Example of Paraphrase. 

" A man, severe he was, and stern to view ; 
I knew him well, and every truant knew. 
Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day's disaster in his morning face. 
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Full well they laughed, with counterfeited glee, 

At all his jokes, for many a joke had he. 

Full well the busy whisper circling round 

Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned. 

Yet he was kind ; or, if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault.** Goldsmith. 

Paraphrase. — ^The village schoolmaster was a man of severe 
character and stem appearance. He was well known to me and 
to every boy who stayed away from school to play. The 
trembling children, full of forebodings, could tell from his coun- 
tenance in the morning the kind of treatment they might expect 
during the day. They would laugh with feigned delight at all 
the jokes he so often made. If he looked angry or displeased, the 
^•loomy news was soon busily whispered throughout the school 
from one to another. In spite of all his, sternness, however, he 
had a kind heart ; and if at times he was harsh, his love of learn- 
ing must bear the blame. 

" At once, as far as angel's ken, he views 
The dismal situation, waste and wild ; — 
A dungeon horrible on all sides round. 
As one great furnace, flamed, yet from those flames 
No light ; but rather darkness visible 
Served only to discover sights of woe, 
Eegions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell ; hope never comes. 
That comes to all ; but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge fed 
With ever-burning sulphur unconsumed.'* Miltok. 

Paraphrase. — Grlancing around as far as the sight of an anisfel 
could extend, Satan saw the dreary, desolate, and wild place into 
which he had fallen. It was a dungeon presenting a horrible 
aspect on every side, and flames issued from it as they would 
from an enormous furnace. No light, however, came from these 
flames, but intense darkness seemed to come instead ; and this 
helped to make manifest scenes of misery and regions of gloom 
and doleful darkness, in which neither peace nor rest could be 
found, and from which hope, that cheers the souls of all, was quite 
excluded. Never-ending torture is the portion of all here, and 
they are continually pursued by a fiery deluge, the sulphurous 
fire of which, though always burning, remains unconsumed. 
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LETTEE-WEITING. 

It is impossible to lay down any precise rules for the compo- 
sition of letters. As letters embrace every variety of subject, 
the style of writing will vary accordiDgly. In every case, how- 
ever, the main point, and the one to be constantly kept in view, 
is to express what you want to say simply, clearly, and naturally. 
There should be no straining after effect, no use of obsolete or 
far-fetched expressions, but the style should be easy and flowing. 

As regards the contents of the letter, it is a very simple rule 
not to write for the sake of writing, i, e., say what you want to 
say, and no more. If the subject be business, use as few words 
as are necessary to express your meaning with clearness and 
accuracy, and then stop. If your letter be one to a friend, tell him 
what you think will interest him ; but do not think it necessary 
to fill so many pages. A short and full letter will be far more 
welcome than one spun out merely for the sake of producing a 
long letter. 

One important point to be attended to is the beginning and 
the end of a letter. To a perfect stranger it should begin either 
" Sir " or " Madam," and end with "Tours obediently " or " Tour 
obedient servant.*' To a person with whom you have a slight acquaint- 
ance it should begin with "Dear Sir" or "Dear Madam,'* and end 
with " Tours respectfully," if to a superior in position (as from a 
boy to his master, or maid to her mistress) ; but if to an equal in 
position it should end with "Tours faithfully " or "Tours truly." 
if to any one you know fairly intimately, it should begin with 
" My dear Sir," and end with " Tours very truly " or " Yours very 
sincerely." To a person known more intimately, if in the same 
rank of life, begin with " Dear Mr. Jones," or " Dear Mrs. 
Smith," or "Dear Miss Brown," and end with " Tours very truly ;" 
while to a very intimate person you may put " My " before the 
" dear." To relations or exceedingly intimate friends you may 
leave out the " Mr.," " Mrs.," or " Miss," and write " My dear 
Uncle, Aunt, or Cousin," and end "Tours affectionately," or 
" Very affectionately." But common sense will be the best guide.. 
It is a good old rule to avoid beginning your letter with the 
word " I." Always finish one subject before beginning another, 
putting the most important subjects first. 

Always head every letter with your full postal address, and the 
complete date; aiid In Imsiness letters put your correspondent's 
name and address at the foot 
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The following are specimens of different kinds of letters : — 

1. 4, Alma Cottage, 

January 16, 1871. 

Sib, — Having heard that there is a vacancy for a Junior Clerk 
in your Warehouse, I venture to offer myself for the situation. 

I was educated in the Cheal Parochial Schools, where I re- 
mained ten years, and acquired a very fair knowledge of English 
Grammar, Q-eography, and History. I am fond of Arithmetic, 
and can work sums in Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. I have 
also a slight knowledge of Book-keeping. 

My hand-writing will speak for itself. 

I am allowed to refer for a character to Rev. W. Jones, vicar 
of this parish, and Mr. Smith, of Woodlands Hall, our Squire, 
both of whom have known me from childhood ; and my father has 
worked as gardener at the Hall for more than twenty years. 

Should you appoint me to this situation I will promise to do 
my duty to the very utmost of my power. I am not afraid of 
work, and like to make myself useful. I am 15 years old. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours obediently, 

W. Jones, Esq., Henex Smith. 

364, Oxford Street. 

2. The Bellevue Hotel, 

Bristol, August 26, 1869. 
Mt deab Sib, — ^Your letter of the 19th has been forwarded to 
me here. I am much obliged by your prompt attention to my 
request. If not giving you too much trouble, might I ask you 
to see that the birds are properly fed during my absence from 
home, and the pigs attended to ? The weather hitherto has been 
very favourable for our holiday, and my sister and I have enjoyed 
our trip much. 

With our united kind regards, 

Believe me, yours very truly, 

JoHK Jokes. 
E. Euskin, Esq. 



3. 16, Burlington Street, W.C. 

Deab Sib, — My mother desires me to write and say that it 
will give us much pleasure if you will join us in a picnic we 
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are thinking of making next week at the Swinlej Woods. We 
propose starting at eleven and returning not later than ten. We 
shall be a party of about sixteen. I do hope you will be able to 
come. 

With our united kind regards, 

Believe me, yours very truly, 

Fanjsy Hill. 
July 16, 1869. 

4. Christ Church School, 

Birmingham, February 9, 1870. 

Deab Mb. Smith, — Ton asked me to write you a line to say 
how the school was getting on during your absence. 1 cannot 
say very weU, as we miss you dreadfully, and are very sorry to 
hear how ill you still are. We all do our best to supply your 
place, but it is hard work. The children so soon take advantage 
of a pupil-teacher, and want a master's hand over them. I do 
not write this to complain, but only to show you how much you - 
are missed, and how glad we shall be when you come back to us. 

There is no news to tell you, except that Mr. Jones, the new 
manager, came to see us yesterday, and said we were wonderfully 
quiet. Oh yes, — the lightning struck the old pear tree in your 
garden, and one branch is quite spoilt. 

I remain, your affectionate Pupil, 

William Bbowit. 

Mr. Thomas Smith. 

5. Weston Cottage, York, 

December 28,' 1871. 

Mt deab Akitib, — ^Mother thought you would like a letter 
from me, as you were unable to come home for Christmas Day and 
see us all. I need hardly say how much you were missed. We 
talked of you often, and drank your health after dinner. It was 
a very fine day here, and after attending service in the Minstt-r 
in the morning, where the Anthem was " Arise, shine, for thy 
light is come," we had a delightful walk till dinner was ready. 
I need not describe to you the turkey and plum pudding, but you 
will like to hear about our games in the evening. Uncle John 
spent the evening with us, and taught us some new games ; then we 
had Sunt the Slipper, and finished with Snapdragon. We hope you 
win be able to come home for New Year's Day ; indeed, joumiist. 

All send their best love to you, and so does 
Your affectionate Brother, 

Henby Tompkins. 
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ESSAT-WEITINGh. 

All composition may be divided into three kinds. 

I. Descriptive, which deals with objects, scenes, and pictures, 
either actually seen or imagined. These it describes,' delineates, 
or pictures out. 

II. Narrative, which gives an account of events connected 
with the history of nations or the lives of individuals. 

III. Didactic, which embraces philosophy, sdeviee, morals, 
and religion. It takes up principles ratner than events; it 
reflects and argues. 

In all writing something more is required than mere gi^am- 
matical correctness; the sentences must also be expressed in a 
becoming manner. The manner in which a writer expresses his 
thoughts is called style. 

Style differs from mere language or words, which may be proper 
and faultless, while the style may have grave faults. 

Style always has reference to an author's manner of thinking ; 
it is a picture of the ideas that arise in his mind, and of the 
manner in which they rise there. 

In giving the general characteristics of style it is often de- 
scribed as nervous, florid, diffuse, concise, polished, &c. 

A nervous style is one in which every word seems to ring 
through the nerves, so full of force and power is it ; and this 
quite apart from the subject written about, which may be poor 
and uninteresting. 

A fl^orid style is one ornamented with a great many figures of 
speech or other ornaments. 

A diffuse style is one in which the subject is extended by 
description to an undue length. 

A concise style is one in which every unnecessary word and 
expression is cut off, and the subject described with brevity and 
terseness. 

A polished style is one in which every word in the sentence is 
the very best that could possibly have been chosen, — ^the sentences 
are all of just the right length, and properly balancing each other; 
and the whole is faultless as a specimen of composition. Lord 
Macaulay's Essays and History are excellent examples of this 
style. 
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Different subjects will of course require different styles to 
describe them. Thus we should expect conciseness in a descrip- 
tion of a plant ; a movQ florid style in an account of a wedding ; a 
nervous style in describing some thrilling scene of adventure ; and 
a diffuse style might be allowed in writing a story for a child. 

The qualities of a good style may be ranged under two heads, 
viz., Pbbspicuity and Obnameht. 

I. Perspicuity. This is the art of conveying our ideas clearly 
to the minds of others. The study of perspicuity requires us to 
pay attention both to single words and phrases, and also to the 
construction of sentences. To be perspicuous, words and phrases 
require three qualities, viz., Purity, Propriety, and Precision. 

(1) Purity is the use of such words and expressions as belong 
to the idiom of the language we speak, instead of employing other 
words and phrases imported from other languages, obsolete and 
newly coined words, &c. 

(2) Propriety is the selection of such words in the language as 
the best and most established ugage has appropriated to those 
ideas which we intend to express by them. 

(3) Precision is of all the qualities mentioned most essential to 
perspicuity. The exact meaning of the term may be seen from 
its etymology. It means " a cutting off,*' and signifies a retrench- 
ing of all superfluities, and a pruning of the expressions until 
they contain nothing more nor less than the exact ideas intended 
to be conveyed. 

To write with precision two things are especially requisite: 
first, that the writer's ideas be clear and distinct; and secondly, 
that he have an exact and full comprehension of the maaning of 
the words which he employs. 

Aristotle's definition of a sentence is "a form of speech which 
has a beginning and an end, and is of such a length as to be easily 
comprehended at once." 

Length of Sentences,— The construction of a simple sentence 
presents no difficulty. 

A compound or complex sentence or period, however, always 
consists of compound parts called its members ; and as these may 
be few or many, and may be connected in several different ways, 
the same thought may be either expressed in one long sentence or 
in two or three short ones. 

The precise length of a sentence, viz., the number of words or 
phrases that it may contain, cannot be fixed by any definite 
measure. 

Sentences that are immoderately long not only always trans- 
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gress one or other of the rules that ought to be observed ia every 
good sentence, but are difficult to read, and often still more difficuft 
to be understood ; they become wearisome too from the amount 
of sustained attention that is required to perceive clearly the rela- 
tion of the several parts, and take in the whole at one view. 

On the other hand, if too short sentences are used, the sense is 
liable to be broken up, connection of thought weakened, and the 
memory burdened by beiag presented with too long a succession 
of minute objects. 

When the subject-matter of a composition is of a grand and 
dignified character, it is often well to form the sentences of 
several members so linked together and depending upon one 
another, that the sense of the whole is not brought out until the 
close : e. g,y — 

" If you look about you, and consider the lives of others as well 
as your own ; if you think how few are born with honour, and 
how many die without name or children ; how little beauty we 
see, and how few friends we hear of; how many diseases and how 
much poverty there is in the world, — ^you will fall down upon your 
knees, and instead of repining at one affliction, will admire so 
many blessings which you have received at the hand of Q-od." — 
Sir W. Temple. 

When, on the contrary, the subject treated of is lively or simple 
in its nature, the ideas to be conveyed may be most appropriately 
expressed in short independent sentences, each complete in itself. 
This style of composition is often more lively and striking than 
the former : e, y., — 

^' I confess it was want of consideration that made me an 
author. I wrote because it amused me. I corrected because it 
was as pleasant to me to correct as to write. I published because 
I was told I might please such as it was a credit to please." — 
Pope, 

One or other of the above styles of composition should pre- 
dominate, according to the nature of the subject. As a general 
rule it is best to intermix them, for the ear tires of either when 
too long continued, few things being more wearisome than per- 
petual sameness and uniformity. But even uniformity is better 
than want of clearness, and short sentences are generaUy found to 
be clearer than long ones. 

IT. Ornaineilt. — It will add much to the grace and beauty of 
composition to embellish it with a certain amount of ornament — 
as the beauty of a picture is enhanced by the frame, or a gem by 
the setting. 
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This orpament will generally take the form of some figure of 
speech, or trope, so called from a Q-reek word meaning " to turn ; " 
because tropes are words turned from their original or literal 
meaning to another meaning on account of their resemblance. 

The benefit of figures of speech or tropes in composition is — 

1. That they enrich language, making it more attractive, and 
rendering it more copious. 

2. That when used judiciously they elevate and dignify style. 

3. That they afford pleasure by presenting two objects at once 
which the mind can take in and compare without confusion, but 
even with increased distinctness. 

4. That they present a clearer and more striking view of the 
principal object than can be expressed in simple terms. 

The principal tropes are the following : — 

1. The simile or comparison (Latin, similis, like). — When the 
resemblance between two objects is expressed in a certain form, 
being marked by the use of " as " or " like ; " ex. gr,^ ** you are as 
brown as a berry; " " he eats likfe a pig." 

" Their glory withered : as when heaven's fire 
Hath scathed the forest oaks, or mountain pines ; 
"With singed top their stately growth, though bare. 
Stands on the blasted heath." 

Miltoriy " Paradise Lost^' /., 612. 

As simile or comparison is founded on the resemblance, so — 

2. Antithesis (Greek, anti-thesis, placing opposite) is founded on 
the contrast or opposition of two objects. 

Ex. gr,y " You are as tall as I am short." 

" Whether the nymph shall break Diana's lore. 
Or some frail china jar receive a flaw, 
Or stain her honour or her new brocade, 
Forget her prayers, or miss her masquerade, 
Or lose her heart, or necklace at a ball, 
Or whether heaven has doomed that shock must fall" 
Fopcy " The Rape of the Lochr 

" A multitude like which the populous north 
Poured never fipom her frozen loins to pass 
Ehene on the Danaw." 

Milton^ " Paradise Losty' /., 351. 

B 
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8. Metaphor (G-reek, meia-phoray a change). — A metaphor is 
a simile in an abridged form, the comparison being implied» 
though not expressed. 

Ex, gr,y " Well might he repent, for the vessel was now full, 
and this last drop made the waters of bitterness overflow." — 
BoUngbroke, " History of England.*' 

" My cup runneth over." — Psa. xxiii. 

4. Allegory (G^reek, alloSf other, agoreusiny to speak) is a pro- 
longed use of a metaphor in the form of a story or narrative, 
in which the principal subject is described by another subje<^ 
resembling it. An example of aUegory is Bunyan's " Pilgrim's 
Progress." There are two kinds of allegory, viz., Pables, in 
which animals and objects are endued With the power of speech, 
and act contrary to nature ; and Pabables, in which all is done 
in accordance with the ordinary course of nature. 

6. Personification (Latin, persona, a mask, fa^io, I make)» 
This is the figure by which we attribute life and action to in- 
animate objects. 

The first and lowest degree of the figure is when we ascribe 
to inanimate objects the qualities of living things, as when we 
speak of a " raging storm," or a " cruel disease." 

The second degree of the figure is used when we represent 
inanimate objects as endowed with the power of acting like 
creatures that have life, as when, speaking of a ship, we say ** she 
ploiighed the waves." 

The third and highest degree of this figure is used when 
inanimate objects are introduced as not only feeling and acting, 
but as speaking to us, or hearing and listening when we address 
ourselves to them. 

JEr. gr»y " O unexpected stroke, worse than of death. 
Must I thus leave thee, paradise P " 

MUton, « Paradise Lost,'' XL 

6. Apostrophe (Ghreek, apo-trqthOy to turn away) is very 
similar to the last figure. It is of two kinds :— first, when we 
address an absent or dead person as if present and listening to us. 
Thus David, when his son was dead, " O Absalom, my son, my 
son ! " Secondly, it is an address to inanimate objects as if they 
were living beings. Ex. gr., " O death, where is thy sting ? O, 
grave, where*is thy victory ? '' 
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7. Hyperbole (G-reek hyper-hallo, to cast beyond), consists in 
magnifying an object beyond its natural bounds. 

Hyperboles are of two kinds; — 

First, descriptive, where exaggeration is indulged in for the sake 
of effect. 

Ex, gr., " I found her on the floor 

In all the stain of grief, yet beautiful, 

Pouring forth tears at such a lavish rate, 

That were the world on fire she might have drowned 

The wrath of Heaven, and quenched the mighty ruin." 

Secondly, where exaggeration is indulged in under excitement 
or warmth of passion. 

Ex, gr,, " Me miserable ! which way shall I fly ? 
Infinite wrath and infinite despair ! 
"Which way I fly is hell ; myself am hell ; 
And in the lowest depths a lower deep, 
StiU threatening to devour me, opens wide, 
To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven." 

Milton, ''Paradise Loet;' IK, 73. 



There are other figures of speech, but the foregoing are the 
principal. 
The following rules for their use should be attended to : — 

1. They should be suited to the nature of the subject, and be 
neither too many nor too glaring nor too elevated. As there 
are abundant store?, both in nature and art, for illustration, it will 
be unnecessary to recur to mean or vulgar ideis for the purpose. 

2. The resemblance upon which the trope is founded should be 
dear and obvious. Trite and common resemblances, however, 
should be avoided. 

3. Figures of speech and plain language should not be mixed 
together in the same sentence. 

4. Two different tropes relating to the same object must not be 
joaned in one sentence. 

Erom all that has been said on composition, three general rules 
may be deduced : — 
I. Write with jcleameSS^ ^* 6,, write so that the meaning of 
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the sentence may be clearly understood. Let there be no vague- 
ness or indistinctness in the words employed, or in the manner 
in which they are expressed. 

II. Write with purity, *'• «•> choose the best words to express 
the meaning to be conveyed, avoiding terms that are not. in good 
taste or in accordance with modem usage. 

III. Write with strength, *'• «., let there be no superfluous 
words or phrases in a sentence, and no looseness or feebleness in 
the disposition or combination of its members. 

SiLggestions for Composition. 

1. Before beginning to write, take a loose piece of paper and 
arrange the heads of what you are going to write ; then under 
each head jot down in one or two words anything that suggests 
itself to you ; then re-arrange all in order and begin to write. 

2. In describing an animal begin with a description of its 
structure, because this first comes under^ observation ; then pro- 
ceed to his habits, showing the adaptation of its structure to its 
habits, or vice versa, then describe the locality where found, its 
uses, dead or alive, &c, 

3. In describing aw object in the vegetable or mineral kingdom 
begin with an accurate description of the object as it appears — its 
shape, size, colour, weight, &c. ; then describe any parts which 
can only be ascertained by experiment, proceeding thence to its 
locality and uses, as in the case of animals. 

4. In describing events there are six things to be noticed, viz. 
the cause, time, place, persons engaged, circumstances, and the 
result, 

6. In describing something abstract, such as a quality, &c., no 
definite rule can be given ; still it is best to begin with a definition 
of what you are describing, and then to illustrate it from events 
or circumstances in real life or history. 

The following are examples : — 

1. Object in Animal Kingdom, 

Hebon, one of the wading birds ; height 3 feet ; expanse of 
wings 5; bill 6 inches long; long legs and neck; verj^ light in pro- 
portion to bulk ; can fly to great height ; motion of wings heavy ; 
frequents ponds and marshes ; feeds on fish, firogs, neld-mice, 
snails, insects ; catches its prey by wading into water, for which 
webbed feet and long bill adapt it ; builds in societies, like rooks — 
the heronry ; eggs of pale greenish-blue colour* 
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2. Object in Vegetable Kingdom, 

Linen, made from flax — a plant grown much in Ireland ; stalks 
long and slender; gathered when ripe; dried in sun; rotted in 
water ; outer skin decays ; fibres taken out and dried ; beaten 
with heavy wooden instrument; combed; woven into coarse 
linen; requires to be ^equently combed or heckled for manufac- 
ture of fine linen, cambric, or lace. 

3. Object in Mineral Kingdom, ' 

Iroit, most important of all the metals ; extensively diffused 
through earth's crust; seldom found pure ; in its impure state called 
ore or ironstone. Operations it undergoes — roasting in furnaces or 
heaps in open air ; then smelting in blast-fnrnace ; here mixed with 
limestone and coke, the materials supplied from above ; the 
melted iron run off below into moulds of sand, hence called cast 
iron ; sold in short bars named pigs ; cast-iron converted into 
wrought or malleable iron by the processes of melting and ham- 
mering ; uses too numerous to mention. . 

4. Manufactured Object 

The Michoscope, an optical instrument ; magnifies minute 
objects ; two kinds, single and compound ; single microscope or 
convex lens consists of a single lens or sphere of glass ; the object 
is placed in the focus ; the most powerful single microscopes are 
made of minute globules of glass, formed by melting the ends of 
a few threads of spun glass in a candle; compound microscope or 
double-convex lens consists of two lenses placed within a tube : 
the one placed near the object is called the object-glass; that 
through which the image is seen is called the eye-glass : by the 
first an enlarged image is formed within the tube ; by the second 
this enlarged image is magnified. 

6. A scene. 

The Hjlbvest Sceite, — fields of yellow com; golden ears 
waving in the breeze, ready to be cut down ; describe the reapers 
in one field and their various occupations — cutting, tying, bind- 
ing, slashing, <fec. ; the gleaners in another, and the different aspect 
of the field ; the gathering in and the corn-yard, rising full and 
spacious, the waggons being driven along the lanes ; the harvest 
feast. 
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0. Moral Subject 

PLEASrsE, — ^all nftturallj seek, few understand in what con- 
sists ; pleasure not business^ but recreation from business ; fsdse 
sources of pleasure — excitement, accumulation of wealth, eating 
and drinking, Ac. ; effects of such injurious to body, wearisome to 
mind, loss of time ; real sources of pleasure — practi<je of virtue, 
improvement of intellect, occupation, Ac. ; kindness to others, 
assistance to needy, Ac. ; conclusion — pleasure consists in tem- 
perance, clear conscience, attention to duty, a sound mind in a 
sound body. 

7. Biography . 
James Watt, — family and birth, delicate health in childhood ; 
love of science as a boy ; apprentice to mathematical instrument 
maker in London ; great scientific reputation ; Glasgow XJniver- 
versity takes under its protection; universality of his mechanical 
genius ; his patents for improvements in steam-engine ; extensive 
acquirements in literature and science ; high moral character and 
great intellectual powers. 

Subjects pob Compositioit. — I. Descbiptive. 

1. OhjecU in animal kingdom — birds, beasts, fishes, reptiles, 
insects, Ac. 

2. Objects in vegetable kingdom -—tTeeBy plants, grains, grasses, 
fruits, ferns, Ac. 

3. Objects in mineral kingdom — metals, minerals, gases, Ac. 

4. Manufactured objects , e. g.y leather, paper, soap, cheese, 
cotton, candles, pins, pottery, gunpowder, Ac. 

5. Instmments or machines^ e. g,, saw, cannon, barometer, tele- 
graph, printing press, sewing machine, Ac. 

6. Scenes from nature, e.g., return of spring, a waterfall, sunrise, 
a lake, a mountain, night, Ac. 

II. Nabbative. 

1. Sistorical sketches — the Deluge, Alfred's retreat, Magna 
Charta, British Constitution. 

2. A particular reign — birth and accession of sovereign, internal 
events, e. ^., laws, rebellions, government; external events, e. g., 
wars, treaties ; national industry, e. g., commerce, art, science ; 
manners and customs, e. g,, religion, education, and social condi- 
tion of people ; marriage and issue, death and character. 
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3. Biography— Sir W, Ealeigh, Sir W. Scott, Alfred the Great, 
William Tell, Cardiaal Wolsey, Sir Thomas More, Ac. 

4. Miscdlaneou8^-B, house on fire, the fate of Franklin, a voyage, 
adventure with pirates, a picnic, <&c. 

in. Didactic. 

1. Moral qualities — ^virtue, truth, friendship, pride, hope, punc- 
tuality, &e. 

2. Miscellaneous — power of habit, advantages of travelling, 
lessons of history, books, &c. 



PUNCTUATIOK 

The comma (,) denotes the shortest pause ; the semi-colon (;), a 
little longer pause than the comma ; the colon (:), a little longer 
pause still ; and the period, full point, or full stop (.)> the longest 
pause. 

The following sentence will show the importance of even a 
comma: — " Mary walked on her head, a little higher than usual.'* 
It should be, of course, " Mary walked on, her head a little higher 
than usual." 

As a full stop denotes the end of a sentence, the next word 
must always begin with a capital letter. 

A quotation from a saying or a book must always be marked by 
inverted commas ; as John said, " Let us take a walk." He sang 
" The Bay of Biscay." I once read this proverb, " The early bird 
catches the best worms." 

The parenthesis ( ) is used to prevent confusion. Thus, " Mr. 
Smith told Mr. Jones that he (Mr. Smith) was a poor man, but 
that he (Mr. Jones) was rich in comparison." 

The hyphen (-) is used to join compound words, such as water- 
mill, pupil-teacher, prize-scheme, etc. 
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SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 

MATTER AND ITS PROPEETIES. 

Thb name of matter is given to anything with which we 
become acquainted by means of our senses. All kinds of matter 
have certain properties in common. 

1. Magnitude or Extension* — By these terms we mean 
that matter is extended^ or occupies space. There are three 
dimensions or measures by which the shape of matter is deter- 
mined, viz., length, breadth (or width), and depth (or height). 
Thus when we think of a brick we speak of its length, breadth, 
and thickness ; when of a mountain we speak of its height ; of 
water, of its depth ; but they will all have some shape. "When 
we speak of the size of anything we are obliged to compare one 
thing with another ; e. ^., we say as large as my head, &c. Eor 
the sake of convenience certain measurements have been agreed 
upon as standards by which to measure things ; thus an inch is 
the standard of length — we say a thing is so many inches long, 
or so many feet of twelve inches each : in measuring surfaces the 
standard is a square which measures an inch each way, called a 
square inch ; and in measuring solids the standard is a small cube 
or solid square, each side of which is a square inch, and the bulk 
of any solid measure is said to be so many cubic inches. 

2. Impenetrability. — This does not mean that matter cannot 
be penetrated, but simply that two bodies cannot be in the same 
place at the same time. A screw can be driven into wood, but it 
is impossible that there can be wood in the very space occupied 
by the nail; the particles of the wood are compressed more 
closely together to make room for the screw. This, however, is 
not so evident with regard to fluids. Common air, for example, 
which is a fluid, ofl'ers so little resistance that we are apt to 
forget that it is a real material body ; but that it is so can be 
easily shown. If a paper bag be filled with air and then squeezed 
tight, the bag will be burst open. If a cup or'glass be put mouth 
downwards into water, the water does not fill the glass because of 
the air in it. It is in this way that a diving-bell can be used. 

That a liquid cannot occupy the same space with another body 
is evident from the fact that if anything is put into a cupful of 
water, the water will fiow over, so as to make room for the 
new substance put in. 
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3. Divisibility. — ^Matter can be divided to an almost in- 
definite extent, far beyond what we can see with the naked eye. 
Thus the microscope has revealed the existence of tiny animals, 
each with members and organs complete — a million of which will 
not occupy more space than a grain of sand. It is almost im- 
possible even to conceive the minuteness of the particles of matter 
composing the tubes of these animalcules, as they are called. 
Still this divisibility must have some limit, though we may not be 
able to find it, and the name of atoms has been given to these 
ultimate particles of a determinate size. 

4. Cohesion. — This is the name given to that property by 
which the particles of matter stick together and form bodies. 
Cohesion acts only when two particles are in contact, or when 
the distances between them are imperceptible. If it were not for 
this force to bind its particles together matter would only exist 
in the shape of sand and powder. 

The degree of cohesion is different in different bodies. Fop 
example, those objects which we term solid are much more 
difficult to displace than those which are liquid : and in the case 
of gaseous bodies we scarcely feel that they oppose a resistance to 
our movements ; they are mobile in the highest degree. Matter, 
therefore, presents itself in three different states, which are called 
states of aggregation, namely, solid, liquid, and gaseous. Different 
states of cohesion are called by different names. 

(1) Brittleness. — This property is too well known to need 
description. In certain kinds of matter, of which glass is a 
notable instance, on a very slight attempt being made to displace 
the position of the particles, the body flies in pieces. 

(2) Ductility, or the power possessed by metals of being 
drawn out into wire : platinum is the most ductile metal. 

(3) Hardness. — In many bodies the force with which the 
particles stick together is very great: this is termed hardness. 
The relative degree of hardness of two bodies is ascertained by 
seeing which will scratch the other. Thus glass will scratch gold 
and is therefore harder than it. All the precious stones are hard : 
a diamond is the hardest substance known, and is therefore used 
for cutting glass. 

(4) Malleability is the power possessed by some metals, as 
gold, silver, copper, &c., of being hammered out into thin plates. 
This quality depends upon the union of softness and tenacity in 
the bodies possessing it : being soft, their particles can be made 
to change their position with regard to each other ; being 
tenacious, the particles will not readily separate. 
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(5) Tenacity is the quality by which a body resists being torn 
asunder. Fibrous substances, such as silk and flax, possess this 
property to a large extent. Steel is the most tenacious of all 
substances. 

5. Adhesion. — (1) Between two solids, — If two smooth and 
even plates of glass or metal be laid upon each other, they will 
adhere together with a certain amount of force, so that the lower 
plate may be lifted up by means of the upper one. 

(2) Between a solid and a liquid, — This is termed wetting ; 
painting, pasting, gluing, &c., are examples of the application of 
this kind of adhesion for practical purposes. 

(3) Between solids and gases, — If a lump of sugar is dropped 
into a cup of tea, the atmosphere of air which surrounds the 
particles does not quit them till they are dissolved, as bubbles 
of air are seen rising till all the sugar is melted. 

6. Porosity. — The small openings in the skin through which 
the perspiration escapes are termed pores. Hence all bodies that 
are easily penetrated by air or water are termed porovs, and as 
most bodies possess this property, we class porosity among the 
general properties of matter. 

Sponge, wood, and charcoal, bread crumbs, &c., are very porous 
bodies : the numerous and large pores they contain may be 
perceived at a glance ; but the porosity of other bodies is only 
perceptible under certain circumstances. If, for instance, hollow 
balls, constructed of gold, iron, or other dense metals, be filled 
with water, closed tightly, and submitted to great pressure, the 
water will exude in small drops through the pores of the metal. 

Q-lass, and a few other substances, do not admit the passage of 
air and water under any circumstances. Although there may be 
reasons for believing even these substances to contain interstices 
or pores, still it is customary to consider only those bodies as 
porous that possess, under ordinary circumstances, the above- 
named properties. 

7. Density. — This property and porosity are very closely con- 
nected, as the more porous a body is the less dense it is. ■ In com- 
paring the density of different substances we take water as a 
standard, and call it 1 ; and the density of other bodies measured 
by this standard is called their specific gravity : thus the specific 
gravity of a body whose density is double that of water is said to be 2. 

8. Elasticity. — When a body is compressed by the application 
of an external force, its particles will evince a tendency to resufne 
their original position. The term elasticity has been given to this 
pr6perty, and the bodies are therefore called elastic. 
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This property is possessed by bodies in very different degrees. A 
certain quantity of air, to whatever extent and however frequently 
it may be compressed, will always return to its original volume 
immediately the pressure is removed. Air is, therefore, perfectly 
elastic. 

Amongst highly elastic substances may be mentioned caout- 
chouc, feathers and hairs, whalebone, many kinds of wood and 
metals, and particularly steel. 

In many substances, such as fluids, clay, <&c., elasticity is 
scarcely perceptible, or at least only under peculiar conditions : 
such bodies as these are termed non-elastic. 

If an ivory ball be laid gently on a marble slab, coated with 
lamp-black, it only receives a small black speck at the point on 
which it rests on the slab. But if the ball be allowed to fall from 
a height upon the slab, it will receive a round black spot, increas- 
in size proportionately to the height from which the ball falls. 
This experiment proves that the ball is flattened at the moment 
it touches the slab, but that, being elastic, it immediately regains 
its spherical form. The bow, the cross-bow, and tbe projectile 
apparatus of the ancients owe their power to elasticity. This 
property is most extensively made available in mechanics, and it 
is. especially the elasticity of wires and strips of brass and steel, 
termed spriv^s^ which, as a moving power, are very generally 
employed. Such springs are used for gun-locks, door-locks, and 
pocket-knives ; and it is the spiral springs which give to some 
kinds of sofas and beds their elasticity ; carriages also owe their 
easy and characteristic movement to springs. The importance of 
elasticity will be more readily understood when we remember 
that watches and clocks can be set in motion by springs without 
the use of weights. 

9. Inertia. — This name is applied to the property which 
bodies have of always remaining in the same state till that state 
is changed by external causes. That is to say, bodies in rest will 
remain at rest, and bodies in motion will remain in motion, till 
they are stopped by some external cause. The external causes 
in the case of bodies in motion are tbe resistance of the air and 
friction. The resistance of the air can be easily experienced by 
putting one's head out of a railway train in rapid motion even on 
a perfectly still day. And the resistance of friction may be 
understood by seeing the effect when it is removed. Compare 
the distance which a ball will roll, under the*Bame propelling 
force, on a rough piece of ground or on a piece of ice. Therefore, 
the smoother the surface, the longer it continues to move. Again, 
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see the length of time that a pendulum will move in a place from 
which air has been removed. It is therefore thought that if 
friction and the resistance of the air could be removed altogether, 
a bodj once set in motion would continue to move for ever. 

FOECES AND MOTIOir. 

It has been ali'eady shown in the definition of inertia that a 
body, whether at rest or in motion, cannot itself alter that state ; 
there must be some external cause to effect this. Such a cause 
is called a force. It will be seen, then, that force is closelj 
connected with motion ; for if a body be in motion, force is neces- 
sary to bring it into a state of rest; and if a body be at rest, force 
is necessary to bring it into a state of motion. The principles 
connecting force and motion are contained in three laws, called 
the Laws op Motion. 

I. A body tmll remain either in a state of rest or in a state of 
uniform motion in a straight line unless compelled to change that 
state hy some external force. 

II. When a body is in motion under the influence of any number 
of forces, each force 'produces the same effect as it would if the 
other forces were not acting. 

This may be very easily shown. If a boy hit a ball with suffi- 
cient force to send it ten feet, and then another boy hits it ten 
feet further, if they both were to hit the ball together with the 
same force that they did before, it would go the whole twenty 
feet at once ; or suppose a boat is being rowed across a flowing 
river, if the head is kept always pointing exactly across the stream, 
the passage will be made in exactly the same time as if it had 
been across a pond of the same breadth ; but then it will be found 
that the boat has drifted down the stream just so far as it would 
have if it had been simply floating for the same time on the 
stream. 

There is another effect to be noticed under the second law of 
motion. 

If a body in motion come in contact with a second body of 
equal size at rest, the motion of the first will cease completely, 
while the second body will move with a velocity equal to that of 
the first. If the mass of the body at rest be larger than that of 
the one originally in motion, the velocity imparted to the former 
will be less tbaif that possessed by the latter, and vice versa. A 
large mass, moving in a small degree of velocity, will, therefore, 
impart to a small mass a high degree of velocity ; and, on the 
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• 

other hand, a very small ball, moving with extraordinary velocity, 

will, if it meet with a large ball, scarcely set it in motion. 

Such small bodies are hailstones and shot, which acquire their 

destructive properties solely from the velocity with which they 

travel. 

If an object fall perpendicularly upon a plane, 8 sf (fig. 1), it 

will, in consequence of the mutual elasticity, rebound in the 

same direction; but, on the other hand, if 

the blow takes place at an acute angle r Z, 

the striking object will rebound at an equal 

angle. Id. A practical application of this is 

frequently seen in playing at billiards, and 

in the ricochet firing of rirtillery. ^^?- 1- 

The effect of the moving body on the body at rest is called the 

action^ and that of the body at rest on the moving body the 

reaction, 

III. To every action there is always an egzcal and contrary 

reaction; or, tJie mutual actions of any two bodies are always equal, 

arid oppositely directed in the same straight line. 

Supposing two trucks on a railway standing together, and a man 

in one pushes the other, both trucks are moved almost equally 

from where they were standing, thus showing that the pushing 
reacts on the one truck as much as it acts on the other. 

The force with which a body moves is called its momentum, and 
depends on the weight of the body, and the velocity with which it 
is moving. A stone when rolled or thrown has greater force than 
a ball of wood of the same size would have, because the one is 
heavier than the other ; similarly, a large stone has greater force 
than a smaller one. Instead of weight, it is more proper to 
speak of the mass of a body ; and in order to understand the 
meaning of mass, it is only necessary to remember the definition 
of " density ;" for to say that a stone is denser than a piece of 
wood is the same thing as to say that it has more mass than a 
piece of wood of the same size. If a single atom of matter were 
moving at the rate of one foot per second, and if we take this 
as the measure of momentum, then, in a mass of many atoms, 
the momentum would be measured by the number of atoms ; and 
if this mass were to move at the rate of 100 feet per second, its 
velocity would be 100 times the number of atoms greater than 
that of the single atom. The momentum of a body is therefore 
measured by the rfiass multiplied by the velocity. 
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THE MECHANICAL POWERS. 

A MACHDfE is an instrament for applying force to the perform- 
ance of work, generally by changing the direction of the force, 
such as a lever, by means of which a heavy object is moved 
upwards by pressing down the lower end. 

In entering upon the consideration of the mechanical powers 
it will be necessary to keep in recollection the leading principle, 
that by increasing the velocity of a lighter and naturally weaker 
body we may render its momentum much greater than that of a 
heavier and stronger one. It is a leading object in machinery to 
produce as great a disproportion as possible between the velocity 
of the moving force and that of the weight to be moved, and thus 
to compensate for the want of strength in the former ; so as to 
enable it to accomplish what either could not otherwise have been 
done at all, or at least without the greatest difficulty. 

There are six mechanical powers, one or more of which enter 
into the composition of every machine, — ^the Levee, Wheel Ajn> 
Axle, Pfllet, Inclikbd Plabtb, Wedge, and Soeew. 

I. The Lbveb. — This is the most simple of the mechanical 
powers. It is an inflexible bar of iron, or the like, which, by 
moving upon a prop or fulcrum (as it is called), is of use in 
raising weights to a small height. Its operation depends upon 
the principle that where two bodies perform complete revolutions 
round the same centre, within the same time, that which is more 
remote from the centre has proportionately greater velocity than 
the other. 

The lever is of three kinds : — 

(1) The equal-armed lever (jig. 2). Its fulcrum lies in the 







Fig. 2. Fig. S. 

centre at c. The arms b e and e a being equal, a small weigbt 
cannot in this case maintain a larger one in equilibrium. The 
principal applications of this lever are in the balaDce and pulley. 
(2) The unequaUa/rmed lever (fig. 3), of which the arm aeia 
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longer than tlie other, is applied in various ways, for moving 
great weights with a smaller power. One of the most familiar 
examples of the principle 
of this lever is that of 
two hoys of unequal size 
wishing to swing upon a 
board; in order to ac- 
complish this, the lighter 
boy chooses the longer 
end. 

Other applications of 
this lever are — the ordi- 
nary lever, the crowbar, 
the windlass, the reel, 
the steelvard with slid- 
ing weights (fig. 4), the 
weighing machine, the 
wheel and axle, the 
crane, borers, keys, 
scissors, &c. By 
due examination 
the principle of 
this lever may be 
traced in all these 
instruments. 

(3) The Hngle- 
armed lever (fig. 6) 
differs somewhat 
from those already 
considered, the ful- 
crum c being situ- 
ated at the end of 




Fig. 4. 




Fig. 6. 



the lever. The forces h and fr act on the unequal arms 5 c and 
a Cy but in contrary directions, for k acts upwards, and w draws 
downwards. Equilibrium is likewise established in this case if 
hyf^hc^.W'Kae. 

Applications of the one-armed lever are found in the chopping-^ 



Fig. 6, 
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blade, the nutcrackers, in most lever presses, in the force-pump 
(fig. 6), and in many safety-valves (fig. 7), wheelbarrows, &c. 




II. Wheel axd Axle. — ^This is the second mechanical power, 
by which weights are raised to a far greater height than by the 
lever. Upon the principle that every part of a revolving body 
moves with a velocity proportioned to its distance from the axis, 
it must be quite plain that any point of the circumference or 
outer rim of a wheel moves with greater velocity than any point 
of its axle ; and consequently that a force applied to the wheel 
has more power than the same force applied to its axle, in propor- 
tion as the circumference or diameter of the wheel is greater than 
that of the axle. If the diameter of the wheel be ten times that 
of the axle, any force applied to, the wheel will have the same 
power as ten times that force applied to the axle. You have pro- 
bably seen water drawn up from a deep well by means of a 
bucket fastened to a rope, which coils round a slender revolving 
cylinder (or bar) of wood or iron, that is put in motion by force 
applied to a handle affixed to the extremity of it, like the handle 
of a common roasting-jack, or of a hand-mill, or the key frequently 
used for a watch. Here it is evident that the man's band, which 
is applied to the handle, moves round a wide circle in the same 
time that each point of the cylinder round which the rope is 
coiled describes only a small one ; and that power accordingly is 
gained in proportion as the circle described by the hand is greater 
than the circumference of the cylinder. Had the same force been 
applied to the cylinder itself instead of the handle, the bucket 
might not have moved at all. Hence, too, the difficulty of draw- 
ing up the bucket is continually increased, as one part of the rope 
coils round another, for this obvious reason, that the difference 
between the circle described by the hand and that described by 
the rope is proportionally diminished. The more you increase the 
length of the handle, and consequently enlarge the circuit of the 
hand, the more of course you increase the force. But a very long 
handle of this kind would be extremely inconvenient ; and there- 
fore, when considerable force must be employed, recourse is had 
to a wheel with cogs or spokes sticking out from it, by which it is 
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impelled. Various other inventions, upon a similar principle, have 
been devised, under the name of capstans, windlasses, &c., such as 
you may* have seen on»board ships or on wharfs. Sometimes the 
wheel is moved by a man or several men placed in the inside, who 
walk on bars as if going up-stairs, by which the wheel is moved, 
just in the same manner as you may have seen squirrels or other 
animals make their cages revolve. This is very hard labour, which 
has accordingly given rise to the introduction of the tread-mill 
into houses of correction. 

III. The Pullet. — This is the third mechanical power. You 
have seen pulleys fixed in a wall for the purpose of drawing up 




Fig. 10. 
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curtains, bird-cages, &c. These fixed pulleys are often very con- 
venient in changing the direction of a power, and enabling us to 
elevate a body to a considerable height, without putting us under 
the necessity of ascending thither along with it. But this is all 
the advantage they confer. They give no increase of power. 

In the fixed pulley (fig. 8), the forces q and q act at the points 
a and h, and the line acb represents nothing more than an equal- 
armed lever, whose point of support is at c. No power is gained, 
therefore, in employing the fixed pulley ; it is only of use in per- 
mitting the application of the force at the most appropriate point, 
as, for instance, when applied to a draw-well. 

The moveable pulley (fig. 9) represents a one-armed lever, the 
fulcrum of which is situated at 5, while the force q draws down- 
wards at the distance 1, and the force e upwards at the distance 2 
and at the point d. As, however, the latter force acts at double 
the distance, it is only required to be half as great as the force q^ 
in order to maintain the equilibrium. If, therefore, a weight of 
4 lbs. be suspended on the hook of the moveable pulley, a force 
equal to 2 lbs. applied at e will be sufficient to raise it, and the 
least excess of power wiU be sufficient to set the load in motion. 

By combining a number of moveable pulleys, as seen in fig. 10, 
we are enabled to raise a considerable weight by the application 
of a small amount of force. On suspending the weight q, equal 
to 8 lbs., to a system of three moveable pulleys, 1 lb. will be found 
sufficient to maintain it in equilibrium. As was shown at fig. 9, 
the weight of the suspended load decreases one-half for every 
additional moveable pulley. 

The most convenient arrangement for raising weights by means 
of moveable pulleys is shown at fig. 11. In this system the three 
upper pulleys are stationary, and the three lower ones moveable ; 
and therefore the advantage in its application is likewise that the 
load q may be counterbalanced by the application of one-eighth of 
its weight at p. 

It might be expected that by the application of a great number 
of pulleys we should be enabled to raise enorip^us weights with 
ease. But the results obtained fall short of ei ^yoctation, partly 
because, by the addition of every pulley, the distance to which the 
load may be raised is diminished, while the friction, which is a 
great impediment to motion, is proportionably increased. 

IV. The Inclined Plane is the fourth mechanical power, by 
which is meant nothing else than a slope or declivity, employed 
in order to render the ascent of a heavy body easier than it would 
have been in a perpendicular direction, when exposed to the full 
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operation of the force of gravity. Of the application of this 
power you may see daily instances in the sloping planks which 
are laid for the purpose of lowering or raising packages to or 
from warehouses below the level of the street. The principle 
upon which the inclined plane operates differs from that of the 
other mechanical powers which have already been explained, but 
is no less obvious. No body, when laid on a declivity, will fall 
with the same velocity as when descendiug freely through the 
atmosphere. You have perhaps all seen a kind of table which, 
for the purpose of occupying less room when unemployed, is made 
to fold back by means of a hinge upon its pedestal. Lay a round 
body — as, for example, a marble — upon the table, when in its 
horizontal position (that is to say, in the position in which it is 
ordinarily made use of), and the marble will remain quite 
stationary ; slope the table a little out of its horizontal position, 
and the marble will roll off; slope it still more, and the marble 
will roll off with increased velocity ; turn it down altogether, and 
the marble will descend with all the velocity communicated by 
the full force of gravity. From what has been said, it is clear 
that a body will roll down the declivity A C with less velocity 
than it would fall in the perpendicular A B ; and that in like 
manner it would roll down A D a 
with less velocity than it rolls 
down A C. For the same 
reason it will require less force 
either to sustain it on the 
declivity A D or to make it 
ascend that line, than would be ^ CD 

necessary with reference either to A C or A B. The power 
gained, accordingly, by the use of the inclined plane, is in pro- 
portion as the length of the declivity exceeds its height. Thus, 
because A C is twice the length of A B, and A D is three times 
the length of A B, a single pound weight, suspended in the air at 
A, will be sufi&cient to sustain two pounds laid on the slope A C, 
or three pounds upon A D. In actual practice, however, much 
allowance must be made for the effect of friction. Chisels, and 
other sharp instruments sloped down to an edge on one side only, 
are accounted to act on the principle of the inclined plane. 

V. The Wedge is the fifth mechanical power. This is a piece 
of wood or iron having a sharp edge, and growing continually 
thicker towards the base, employed by workmen for the pur- 
pose of cleaving timber, rocks, &c. Let ABC represent, the sur- 
iace of this implement. It is obvious that it consists of two 
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inclined planes, meeting at the point C, and united at the base 
A B. The point C is inserted into the body to be cleft, and by 
means of violent blows of a hammer upon the base 
A B the whole wedge forces its way. It is gene- 
rally understood that the wedge acts upon the prin- 
ciple of a double inclined plane. The less the breadth 
of the base A B is, in proportion to the length of 
the two sides A C, B C, the greater is the acquired 
power. It is calculated accordingly in theory, that, 
if B C, taken together, be four times the length of 
A B or what is the same thing, if A C be four times 
the length of A D, the half of A B, the power will 
be equal to four times the resistance ; and if the 
wood cleave at a distance before the wedge (which is the 
case with most kinds of timber) the advantage acquired is com- 
puted to be still greater. But, in truth, where there is so much 
friction it is difficult to attain a precise calculation upon the sub- 
ject. Hatchets and chisels, and other sharp instruments having 
Doth edges sloped, act upon the principle of the wedge. . So also 
does the knife in so far as it is used to split ; but it acts also 
upon the principle of a fine saw, and therefore it is that it is 
drawn backward and forward across the body to be cut. It has 
justly been remarked, as one of the many proofs of wisdom dis- 
|»]ayed in the creation, that the beaks of birds are formed in the 
shape of wedges, for the purposes of enabling them to dig into 
the ofround, or into the bark of trees, and to break the shells of 
fruit. 

VI. The last mechanical power we have mentioned is the 
ScKEw. It consists of two parts, the screw more properly so 
called, and the nut. The screw is a cylinder with a spiral pro- 
tuberance, which is called its thread, apparently coiled round it in 
the same manner as the ivy twines round the oak, or a serpent 
twists itself round a pole. From this last circumstance the thread 
^ sometimes receives the name of a worm. The nut, 

which is the weight to be moved, is generally a 
heavy piece of iron, with a hole perforated in the 
centre, which is so grooved as to accommodate itself 
to the spiral twistings of the screw upon which the 
nut moves. To the nut there is affixed a handle, 
which handle and nut taken together are called a 
winch. The screw acts upon the principle of an 
inclined plane, by which the body, in place of rising 
in a straight line, gradually ascends by a spiral curve to the top. 
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Cut a piece of paper in the shape of the triangle A B C, of which 
the side A C obviously represents an inclined plane ; apply the side 
A B to a stick or other cylinder, and wrap the paper round 
it ; and you will see at once that the line A C, representing the 
inclined plane, has become the spiral of a screw. 

The closer the parts of the thread are to each other, the more 
will be the advantage gained by the screw. The operation of this 
power will be well understood by the following familiar illustra- 
tion : — If, in place of attempting to ascend a high bill in a straight 
and perpendicular direction, we make use of a path which winds 
spirally round the hill till we reach the summit, our ascent, as 
every one knows, will be rendered much easier, and this facility 
will be more and more increased as the different parts of the 
winding path approach more closely to each other. Hitherto we 
have only considered the operation of that part of this mechanical 
power which is more properly called the screw ; you will, however, 
at once perceive that the handle also acts as a lever, and that in 
proportion as its length is increased greater power is acquired. 
The power of a screw, therefore, may be augmented either by 
diminishing the distance between the parts of the thread, or by 
lengthening the handle. This mechanical force is employed by 
bookbinders and printers, and in the manufacture of wme, cider, 
and sometimes cheese, &c. 

Heat. 

The conditions which we term hot, warm, and cold, appear to be 
the results produced by certain vibrations of matter. These con- 
ditions are not really opposed to each other, but may be regarded 
as different degrees of one general phenomenon which we call^ea^, 
and which, besides rendering itself sensible to our feelings through 
the above conditions, always exerts an influence on the expansion 
of bodies. 

On inquiring into the proximate causes of heat, they will be 
found to be various. Heat renders itself sensible when two bodies 
are rubbed or knocked together. It is well known that savages 
obtain fire by the friction of two pieces of wood, and that the 
smith can make a nail red-hot by the proper management of his 
hammer. A great quantity of heat is likewise disengaged in the 
turning or boring of metals. When bodies are reduced to a 
higher degree of density, a considerable evolution of heat takes 
place ; as, for instance, by the rapid and powerful compression of 
air, and by the slacking of lime. 
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Various and important phenomena of heat are the results of 
ehemtcal combinations which are unceasingly proceeding in 
nature. The best known of these is the process of combustiou, 
which is commonly applied by us to the production of heat for our 
own purposes. Even the chemical decomposition of food con- 
tinually proceeding in the human body is an abundant source of 
heat. Electricity likewise produces considerable heat, as is proved 
by the effects of lightning. 

The earth, moreover, possesses in itself a certain amount of 
heat, which is but slightly perceptible on its surface, but becomes 
more sensible to us at some depth, so that we have reason to 
assume the existence of a considerable degree of heat in the 
interior of the earth. 

Finally, we regard the sun as the principal source of the heat 
felt on the surface of the earth, as rays of heat, besides those of 
light, are daily imparted by it. If the earth were not under the 
influence of solar heat it would differ widely in its nature from its 
present state. 

Whatever may be the source whence heat is derived, it always 
exhibits the same phenomena in its relation to other objects. 

EiPANSioir BY Heat. — Thebmometeb. 

One of the most common phenomena produced by heat, which 
is sensible to the eye, is the expansion of bodies. 

^ Examples of this expansion may be easily found. A 

nj metallic ball, which is a little too large to pass through a 

i^ ring of metal, will, on the latter beini< heated, fall through 
it with ease, the ring being expanded by thfe heat. 

If a vessel be filled completely with a liquid, and the 

^^ latter heated gradually, it will soon flow over the edge of 

':[ the vessel, in consequence of its expansion. 
I A bladder, pressed together, with the opening firmly tied 
up, but containing still a little air, will, on being warmed, 
assume the same form as if it were mfiated with the mouth, 
in consequence of the expansion of the enclosed air. 

The expansion of bodies furnishes a very valuable means 
of comparing the effects of heat, and likewise of measuring 
its increase. Heat, as far as it exerts its influence on the 
comparative expansion of bodies, is termed ternperature, 
and the instrument employed for measuring the latter is 
called a thermometer. 

The thermometer, like other important philosophical iuslru- 
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ments, as the pendulum and barometer, possesses the advantage 
of great simplicity. 

A glass tube is chosen for the construction of the thermometer, 
the bore of which is perfectly uniform throughout, having about 
the width of a moderate-sized needle. A small bulb is blown 
at one end, and then filled with pure mercury. The mercury is 
now heated, upon which it expands, and fills the whole tube, 
which is from 6 to 10 inches in length. As soon as the mercury 
is at the point of protruding from the tube, the latter is sealed, so 
that it now contains no air whatever, but only the mercury, which 
on cooling again contracts, so as to stand to about one-third or one- 
fourth of the height of the tube. 

When a tube thus prepared is immersed in melting ice the 
column of mercury will stand at a certain height, which is 
accurately noted by a mark made on the glass tube. The ther- 
mometer is then placed for some time in boiling water, and the 
height to which the mercury rises likewise marked. 

Whenever the thermometer is introduced into melting ice or 
boiling water, the mercury will stand at exactly the heights 
already noted, which shows that a body always occupies the same 
space at an equal temperature, and that this space decreases pro- 
portionately as the body becomes colder. 

The point to which the mercury sinks, when the thermometer is 
immersed in melting ice, is indicated by a nought^ and is called the 
freezmg-point. That point to which the mercury rises, when the 
thermometer is plunged into boiling water is called the boiling- 
point. 

When, therefore, the thermometer is placed in any other posi- 
tion, we can judge of the surrounding temperature from the point 
at which the mercury stands in the tube. We call the tempera- 
ture high if the mercury is near to the boiling-point, and low if it 
approaches the freezing-point. 

In order to measure the temperature with greater accuracy, the 
space between the two points above mentioned is divided into a 
number of equal parts, which are called degrees. This division of 
the tube is also extended beyond the freezing and boiling points ; 
those degrees that are situated above the former are termed heat 
degrees, and are denoted by the sign -f- , while those below the 
freezing-point are called degrees of cold, and are indicated by the 
mark — . 

In France and in scientific works a thermometer with a scale of 
100 divisions, or the Centigrade thermometer, is adopted, in which 
the boiling-point stands at 100^. But in this country a thermo- 
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meter with a perfectly different scale, constructed by Fahrenheit, 
is most generally employed. The following comparative table 
will most clearly show the relation existing between the two 
scales : — 



In order to prevent mistakes in the 
statement of temperatures, it is 
customary to describe particularly 
the scale employed. Thns, for 
instance, + 15"^ F. signifies 15 
heat degrees on the Fahrenheit 
scale ; or — 16° C. is eqnal to 16 
degrees of cold on the Centigrade 
scide. 



Mode ot OBSEByiNo the Thebmometeb. 

I. The thermometer must be suspended in a place which is not 
exposed to the influence of the sun's rays either direct or 
reflected. 

II. The best time in the day for observing the thermometer is 
at 9 o'clock morning and evening, as it has been found that the 
readings at these hours give the mean temperature of the day. 

III. In reading off, the eye of 'the observer must be on a level 
with the top of the column of mercury. 

THE BABOMETEB. 

The barometer — derived from two Greek words meaning 
weight and measure — is a weather-glass, or instrument to measure 
the variktiotis in the iceiyht of the air. 

In a barometer the column of mercury is left open or exposed 
to the air at its lower extremity, in order that the air may press 
upon the exposed surface of the mercury. As this pressure 
varies, the mercury rises or falls in the tube. 

There are two practical purposes for which a barometer is used : 
one is to indicate changes of the weather, and the other is to 
determine the height of mountains. 

Changes in the weather are indicated in this manner: — when 
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air is filled with vapour it is lighter than usual, and the column of 
mercury stands low ; but when air is dry and free from vapour it 
is heavier than usual, and the mercury stands high. Thus the 
barometer, by showing the variations in the weight of the air, 
indicates when it is moist^ and likely to rain or not. 

A barometer also helps us to ascertain the heights of mountains, 
for as the weight of air decreases the higher we ascend, the 
mercury of a barometer will gradually fall and indicate the height 
of our ascent : for the density of air decreases upwards in regular 
geometrical series ; thus at the height of three and a half miles 
the density of the air is only half what it is on the earth's 
surface ; at seven miles only one-fourth ; at fourteen miles one- 
sixteenth. Though the atmosphere probably extends forty or fifty 
miles above the level of the sea, yet at an elevation of twenty 
miles it has but little weight. It is useful to remember that 
there are certain special rules to guide us in knowing the probable 
changes of the weather by marking the mercury of a barometer. 

1. The barometer is highest of all during a long frost, because 
the air is then exceedingly dry, which causes the mercury to rise. 
It generally rises also with a north-east wind, b.ecause it makes the 
air both cold and dry, and being much condensed, and without 
vapour, it is much heavier. 

2. The barometer is lowest of all during a thaw which follows a 
long frost, because the air which had been much dried by the 
frost, absorbs the moisture of the fresh warm current of wind 
from the south or south-west, and becomes laden with vapour. 
These winds also cause the barometer to fall at any period of the 
year, because they generally come heavily laden with vapour, aud 
vaporized air is lighter than dry air. From these rules it appears 
that the barometer is high when the wind blows between the east 
and the i^obth, but it is low when the wind blows between the 
sorTH and west. 

3. When the barometer stands above 30"^, the air must be 
very dry or very cold^ or perhaps both ; and no rain may be 
expected, because in the former case dry air will absorb moisture, 
and not part with it in rain ; and in the latter case the air is so 
much condensed, that it has already parted with as much moisture 
as it can spare. 

4. When the barometer stands very low indeed, there will not 
be much rain, though a fine day will seldom occur at such times : 
there will be more likely short heavy showers, with sudden squalls 
of wind from the west. 

5. In summer-time, after a long continuance of fine weather, 
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the barometer will fall gradually for two or three days before rain 
comes ; but if the fall of the mercury is very sudden, a thunder- 
storm may be expected. 

6. When the sky is cloudless, aod seems to promise fair 
weather, if the barometer is low, the face of the sky will soon be 
suddenly overcast. 

7. When the barometer is highy dark, dense clouds will pass 
over without rain ; but if the barometer be low^ it will often rain 
without any appearance of clouds. 

8. The higher the barometer, the greater will be the probability 
of fair weather, because the air in fine weather contains very little 
vapour, and the drier the air the higher does the mercury of the 
barometer rise. 

9. When the mercury begins to rise, because the air is be- 
coming more dry, fine weather is at hand ; but when the mercury 
is in a sinking state, indicating that the air is either laden with 
vapour or disturbed by wind, then foul weather may be expected. 

10. If in frosty weather it begins to snow, the barometer 
generally rises to 30° — where it remains so long as the snow 
continues to fall. If after this the weather clears up, very severe 
cold may be expected. 

It is easy to tell whether the mercury is rising or falling by 
noticing whether it is convex or concave. When the top of the 
column is convex {i. e.y higher in the middle than at the sides) the 
mercury is rising, but when the top of the column is concave (or 
hollow in the middle) the mercury is falling. 

The mercury is convex when rising, because the parts of the 
mercury in contact with the tube are delayed by the capillary 
attraction of the glass, in consequence of which the middle part 
rises faster than the sides, and the surface is convex ; but when 
the mercury is falling, the parts of the mercury in contact with 
the tube are delayed by capillary attraction, in consequence of 
which the middle part sinks faster than the sides, and the surface 
is concave. 

Heat and cold of themselves have no effect upon the barometer; 
but as cold weather is generally dry, or accompanied with north- 
east winds, the mercury rises in cold weather. And as warm 
weather is generally moist, and accompanied by south-west winds, 
the mercury sinks in warm weather. If the barometer rises or 
falls very suddenly, the corresponding fine or foul weather will 
not continue long; and if the mercury fluctuates much, the 
weather wiU be very changeable and unsettled. 
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AEITHMETIC. 



STANDAED VI.— PROPOETION AND VULGAE AND 
DECIMAL FEACTIONS. 

PEOPORTION, OE EULE OF THEEE. 

A. — This may be simple or compound (single or double), as the 
case may be. 

In Simple Proportion, or Single Eule of Three, as it is some- 
times called, only three quantities are given, from which by 
analogy we find a fourth. Thus, — 

If three books cost 158., what will 6 books cost P 

In Gompormd Proportion, or Double Eule of Three, the same 
analogy exists, but the quantities proportional to each other are 
more than three in number. Thus, — 

If 3 men mow 20 acres in 8 days, how long ought 6 men to be 
mowing '30 acres ? 

In Simple Pbopobtion, or Single Eule of Three, results may 
be obtained by the following methods : — 

(1) By Multiplication — 

" If 3 books cost 158., what will 6 books cost ?*' 
The cost of 3 books = 158. 
„ „ 6 „ zz 2 X 15 = 308. Ans, 

(2) By Division — 

** If 3 books cost 158., what will 1 book cost ?" 
The cost of 3 books =: 15s. 

„ „ 1 book in J of 15s. :zz 58. Ans. 

(3) By IHvision and Multiplication — 

" If 3 books cost 15s., what will 7 books cost ?" 
The cost of 3 books = 15s. 

„ „ 1 book = J of 15s. = 5s. 

„ „ 7 books = 7 times 58. = 35s. =£1 16s. Ane. 

(4) By Division and Addition, or by Multiplication, Division, 

and Addition, Thus : — 
" If 8 books cost 15s., what will 10 books cost ? " 
The cost of 8 books = 15s. 

„ „ 2 „ = 4 of 15 = 3s. 9d. 

„ „ 10 „ = 15s. + 38. 9d, — 18s. 9d. Ans. 
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" If 12 books cost 28s., what will be the cost of 18 books ?" In 
this case we find that 18 equals 12 + 6, and 6 is ^ of 12, so that 

The cost of 12 = 28s. 

„ 6 = i of 28s. = 14s. 

„ 12 + 6 = 288. + 14s. = 42s. = £2 28. Aub. 

(5) By. Division and Subtraction, or hy Multiplication, Division, 

and Subtraction, Thus : — 

" If 12 books cost 28s., what will 9 cost ? " 

The cost of 12 = 28s. 

„ „ 3 = 4 of 28s. = 7s. 
.% » „ 9 = 28s. — 7s. = 21s. = £1 Is. Ans. 
Or— 
"If 12 books cost 28r., what will 33 books cost ?'* 
The cost of 24 = 2 X 28s. = 56s. Od. 
» » ^ =T^of 28s. = 2s. 4d. 
/. „ „ 23 = 568. — 2s. 4d. = 538. 8d. Ana. 

(6) ByBatios, Thus:— 

" If 12 books cost 28s., what will be the cost of 15 ?" 

Cost of 15 = I of 28s. = 7s. x 5s. = 35s. = £1 15s. Ans. 
Or— 

12 : 15:: 28 : the amount required. 

Amount =^^^ = ^-^ = 5x7= 358. Ans. 
12 4 

(7) By Statement, Thus :— 

"If 12 books cost 28s., how many may be bought for 70s. ?" 

Every 28s. will give us 12 books, and therefore as often as we 
take 28s. out of 708., so many times 12 books can we have, and 
therefore the number of books required 

= 1^ ^ 12 

= W = 'f ° = 30 books. Ans. 

(8) By Proportion. 

" If 12 books cost 28s., how many may be bought for 70s. ? 

Here the number will increase with the books; the answer 
required being greater than the number of books given, and so we 
make a proportion thus : — 

As 28 : 70 : : 12 : the number required. 
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By this we mean that the third term bears the same relation to 

the term required as the first term bears to the second ; or in 

other words, 70 is as many times 28 as the number required is 

that of 12 ; — and hence in a proportion the required term equals 

the product of the two middle terms divided by the first. 

In the Exercise above, 28 : 70 : : 12 : the number required. 

^^ , 70 X 12 840 on *«« 

Number = — ^ — = -^^ =30. Ans. 

Or by cancelling 28 : 70 : : 12 : the number required. 

= 4 : 10 : : 12 : 

^1 1 I 10 *m • O I „ y, 

= 10 X 3 = 30. Ans. 
In Compound Pbopobtion, or Double Eule of Three, the 
processes are similar to the above ; only we have more than two 
quantities given proportional to each other. See examples on 
following pages. 



EXAMPLES IN EULE OF THEEE. 

{Where knowledge of Fractions is not required.) 

B.— 1. If the rent of 80 acres is £168 lis. 6d., what will be the 
rent of 30 acres ? 

2. If 48 articles cost £24 8s. 7^d., what will be the price of 
4 such articles ? 

3. If 35 lbs. of sugar cost £4 138. 9d., what is that for 5 lbs.? 

4. If 40 horses cost £375, what will be the cost of 8 at the 
same rate ? 

5. If a man walks 80 miles in 24 hours, how far will he walk 
in 9 hours ? 

6. If 12 plates cost 10s., how many may be bought for 
£2 6s. 8d. ? 

7. A workman receives SOs. for 6 days : how many days must 
he work to earn £9 3s. 4d. ? 

8. If 6 lbs. 4oz. of tea cost £2 10s. lOd., what should be paid 
for 1 lb. 14 oz. at the same rate ? 

9. What will be the cost of 30 sheep, if 25 sheep cost £30 ? 
' 10. If 7 lbs. of rice cost 9d., what must be paid for 168 lbs. 

11. What will be the cost of 45 gals, of wine, if 40 gals, cost £90 ? 

12. If 3 shawls cost £52, what must be given for 5 of the 
same kind? 
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EXAMPLES IN EtJLE OP THEEE. 

( Where knowledge of Fractiont is required,) 

C. — 1. How many yards of land may be bought for £460, if 18 J 
yards cost M^? 

2. If 3 yards of silk cost 24s., how much can be bought 
for lis.? 

3. What will be the cost of 174 yards, when 22 yards cost 
£7 189. IJd.P 

4. If a rate of 5s. l^d. in the £ be levied, how much will it be 
upon £74 ? 

5. If 3cwt. 2 qrs. 17 lbs. cost £27 13s. 2Jd., what is that per 
cent ? 

6. What is the coach fare for 65 J miles, if it is 7s. 4d. for 14 
miles ? 

7. If 3|oz. cost 8s. 8d., what will 4| cost? 

8. If 14| cost 9s. 8d., what will 24 cost ? 

9. How many yards of calico may be bought for £2 158. 6d., at 
the rate of 4jd. per yard ? 

10. If 10 men can do certain work in 8 days, how long will it 
take 6 men to do the same ? 

11. If the carriage of 6 j tons be £10 17s. 6d., what will be 
charged for 1^^ tons for the same distance ? 

12. How long will a man be earning £12 7s., when he receives 
£o 5s. for 4 weeks' service ? 



SIMPLE PEOPOETIOK 
Bi/ Mrst Principles. 
D. — 1. What is the cost qf 40 yards, if 3 yards cost 38. 9d. ? 
Thus :— 

The cost of 3 yds. is 3s. 9d. 

„ 1 yd. (equals a third part of 38. 9d.) = ??1^- 

o 
Therefore — 

The cost of 40 yds. (equals 40 times a third part of 3s. 9d.) 

= 40 X ?5i^- 

3 
= 40 X Is. 3d. 
= 408. and 120d. 
= £2 lOs. Ana. 
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2. If 120 men have provisions for 15 days, how long would the 
same last 200 men (at the same rate per man) ? Thus : — 

The provisions will last 120 men for 15 days. 

„ „ 1 man 120 x 15 days. 

,. „ „ 200 men 120^^5 

_ 12 X 15 
~ 20 
_ 180 
■~ 20 

3. K68 yards cost £17 19s. lOd., what would 7 yards cost? 

The cost of 68 yards is £17 198. lOd. 
„ „ 1 yard is a 68th part of £17 19s. lOd 
= £17 198. lOd. 
68 
,. .. ., 7yard,= ^lIi^J.Mx7 = €l251|J0d, 

Oo bo 

= £ll7s. OJd. Ans. 

4. A labourer's pay being 2s. 9id. per day, what is the whole 
pay of 23 labourers for 25 days ? 

1 man earns in 1 day 2s. 9|d. 
23 men earn „ 28. 9Jd. x 23 = £3 38. 8|d. 
.-.23 „ 25 days £3 3s. 8|d. x 25 = £79 13s. 2|d. 

5. If A does a piece of work in 3 days, and B in 4, how long 
will it take them together P 

A does ^ in 1 day. 

.\ A + B does i + i = tV + A = tV in 1 ^7- 
Now as ^ : 1 day * ' t| (or the whole work) I time required. 
.-.A + Bdo whole work in if -^^ = if*x y = y = i^ = 
I day 5 hours. 
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6. A labourer's pay being 2s. 9Jd. per day, what is the whole 
pay of 23 labourers for 25 days ? Thus : — 

One man earns in 1 day . . 2s. 94d. 

23 men will earn in 1 day . . 28. 9id. x 23 

= £3 3s. Sid. 

25 days . . £3 3s. 8|d. x 25 

= £79 138. 2|d. Ans. 

7. If 99 yards cost £7 8s. 6d., what would 14 yards cost ? 

8. If 18 men can do certain work in 25 days, how many men 
would have done it in 20 days ? 

9. If 7 yards cost 3s. 6d., how many yards can be bought for 
£7 88. 6d. ? 

10. If 11 yards cost 10s. what will 33 yards cost ? 

11. If 10 oz. of silk be spun into a thread 2 J furlongs long, how 
many lbs. of silk would be sufficient to spin a thread to reach to 
t]je moon, a distance of 240,000 miles ? 

12. If 100 men have provisions for 30 days, how many men 
iTiust be dismissed that the remainder may have enough for 40 
days? 

13. If 20 men can do certain work in 15 hours, how many extra 
men must be employed to get the work done in 6 hours ? 

14. What will be the cost of 45 gals, of wine if 495 gals, cost 
£380? 

15. How many acres of land may be rented for £126, if the 
rent of 1 82 acres be £273 ? 

16. If 100 acres are rented at £99, what wHl be the rent of 40 
acres ? 

17. If 63 loads of hay can be bought for £180, how many may 
be had for £150 ? 

18. What will be the cost of 126 yards, if 44 yards cost £76 f 

19. Bought 2 horses for £50 10s. how many may be bought 
for £606? ^ , J ^ S 

20. What vnll be the cost of 50 doz. of wine, at the rate of 
£176 for 80 doz. ? f- 

21. If 37 cwt. of sugar cost £222, what will be the cost of 19 
cwt? 

22. If 145 reams of paper cost £250, how much may be bought 
for £50? 

23. If 7 tons of iron cost £35 10s. 6d., how much may be had 
for £97 ? 

24. If 64 yds. of cloth cost £20 Ss., what will be the cost of 48 
yards at the same rate ? 
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25. If 5 cwt. cost £42, what will 12 oz. cost ? 

26. If 17J yards cost £2 4», 44d., how much will 220 English 
ells cost at the same rate ? 

27. A man can miow 2,151 sq. yds. in 4 hours : how many acres 
will he mow in forty hours ? 

28. If 21 lbs. cost £1 ISs. 6d., what will 3 cwt. 2 qrs. 17 lbs. 
cost? 

29. If 12 yards of cloth cost £30, what would 8 yards cost at 
the same rate ? 

30. If 180 yards of cloth can be bought for £20, how much may 
be bought for £15 ? 

31. If 12 bushels of wheat cost £20, what quantity may be 
bought for £65 ? 

32. How much linen may be bought for £205, if 27 yards cost 
£85? 

33. If 36 a. 3r. of laud are rented for £42, what should be the 
rent of 7 a. 1 r. 6 p. 20J yds. ? 

34. If I pay £25 10s. for 10 cwt. 2 qrs. 14 lbs. of sugar, what 
would be the cost of 4 cwt. 1 qr. 14 lbs. ? 

35. What will be the cost of 21 cwt. 1 qr. of sugar, if I pay £50 
for 5 cwt. 1 qr. 7 lbs. ? 

36. How much oats at £21 Os. 9d. for 51 cwt. may be bought 
for £257 8s. ? 

37. If 172 cwt. 2 qrs. 18 lbs. of rye cost £29 28. Id., how much 
must be paid for 7 cwt. 3 qrs. 11 lbs. ? 

38. Two pieces of cloth of the same length cost £11 3s. 6d. and 
£14 8s. respectively : the price of the first was 12s. 5d. per yard, 
wnat was the price of the other ? 

39. A street 560 yards long was repaired for £47 5s. : how 
much ought a house to pay which has a frontage of 10 yards 2 
feet? 

40. K 24 cwt. can be conveyed for £7 6s. 7id, how many cwt. 
can be conveyed for £58 13s. ? 

41. A boat moves 16 feet 4J^ inches in- each stroke: how many 
yards will it move in 2,9412 strokes ? 

42. If a spoon weigh 15 dwts. 11 grs., how many dozen spoons 
can be made out of 244 oz. 18 dwts. 2 grs. ? 

43. If 9 men can do a piece of work in 23 days, how long would 
54 men take to do the same work ? 

44. If the price of a yard of cloth be 10s. 7d., what is the prico 
of 22 J inches? 

45. If 75 yards cost £60, what will be the value of 8 yards ol 
the same quality ? 

T 
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46. If 1 ton of hay cost £4 ISs. 6d., what will 18 cwt. 3 qrs. 
7 lbs. of hay of the same quality cost ? 

47. A bankrupt owes £7,568 18s., his assets are £946 
28. 3d. :^ how much will he pay on every £50 which he 
owes ? 

48. What weight of sugar may be bought for £93 12s., when 
the cost of 6 cwt. 2 qrs. is £55 98. 4d. ? 

49. If 27 men can complete a piece of work in 6 days, how long 
will it take 36 men to complete it ? 

50. If the rent of a farm of 53 acres 1 rood 6 poles be 
£100 178. 6d., what would be the rent of another farm containing 
17 acres 3 roods 2 poles ? 

61. If 30 men can do a piece of work in 12 days, how long ynll 
it take 40 men to do the same piece of work ? 

52. If 100 lbs. of tea cost £30 15s., what will be the cost of 
45 lbs. at the same rate ? 

53. A field of 12 acres is let for £24 18s. 6d., what would be 
the rent of 84 acres at the same rate ? 

54. If a servant's wages be £15 a year, what ought she to 
receive for 87 days' service ? 

55. If the coach fare for 90 miles be £2 2s. 6d., how far ought 
one to travel for £1 9s. 8d. ? 

56. How much land may be rented for £70 lOs. 6d., if 10 acres 
are rented for £13 10s. ? 

57. If the tax on a rent of £25 is £2 10s, what will it be on a 
rent of £31 88. lid. ? 

58. What is the tax on a house rented at £65 10s. 6d., if that 
on one rented at 60 guineas be £4 lis. lOJd. ? 

59. What is the amount of poor rate to be paid upon £90, when 
£30 is levied upon £540 ? 

60. If 50 men can do certain work in 9 days, how many can do 
the same in 6 days ? 

61. How much wine at 458. per dozen must be given in exchange 
for 5 dozen at 50s. ? 

62. If 18 oz. per day be allowed to a certain number of men for 
4 months, how long ought it to last them when reduced to 10 oz. 
daily ? 

63. If £600 be lent for eight months, for how long ought £150 
to be lent in return ? 

64. If by travelling 12 hours daily a journey can be accom- 
plished in 4 weeks, how many weeks would it take to do it, 
travelling only at the rate of 8 hours per day ? 

65. A besieged city has provisions for 6 weeks, at the rate of 
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14 oz. daily per man : what must be the rate of provisions daily 
if they want to hold out double the time ? 

66. If 71 lbs. of tea cost £5 10s. IHd., what ought to be the 
price of 30 lbs. of the same tea ? 

67. If 311 sheep sell for £585 Is. 4Jd., what ought 80 sheep 
to fetch ? ♦ 

68. If 1| of a ship be worth £52 10s., what will 3| be 
worth ? 

69. K the cost of 13 cwt. be £29 123. 3d., what wQl be that of 
39 cwt. 1 qr. 10 lbs. at the same rate ? 

70. If 7 cwt. cost £27 14js. 8d., what weight ought to be pur- 
chased for £748 16s. ? 

71. If the cost of 46 gallons of wine be £31 128. 6d., what 
quantity can be bought for £58 15s. lOd. ? 

72. If 17 cwt. of barley cost £8 10s., how much may be 
bought for £6 lOs. at the same rate ? 

73. What is the value of f of a ship, when ^ of the whole is 
worth £600 ? 

74. If 4 j yards of cloth cost 7 guineas, how much may be 
bought for .9 guineas ? 

75. How much may a person spend in 73 days if he wishes to 
lay by every year 25 guineas out of an income of £900 ? 

76. The carriage for a parcel weighing 2 tons 4 cwt. costs 
£2 148. : what will be the charge for 3 other parcels, each weigh- 
ing 16 cwt. 2 qrs. 7 lbs. ? 

77. If 4i oz. Av. cost 8s. 6d., what will 6 J lbs. cost ? 

78. Paid £6 for 20 weeks' service : how much service will be 
required for 20 guineas ? 

79. A coach travels at the rate of 9 miles an hour, and performs 
its journey in 18 hours ; how long would the train take to go 
the same distance at the rate of 32 miles an hour ? 

80. If 13 i tons cost 250 guineas, what will 14 lbs. cost at the 
same rate ? 

81. If it takes 600 bricks 9 inches long to complete certain 
work, how many bricks 11 inches long would be required ? 

82. What is the height of a pole whose shadow is 48 ft. 3 in, 
long, when the shadow of another 12 ft. high is 10 ft. 2 in. ? 

83. A besieged town of 20,400 inhabitants has provisions to 
last 8 weeks : how many must be sent away to enable them to 
hold out 5 weeks ? 

84. For how long should £150 be lent if £100 be lent for 121 
days? 

85. If 120 acres cost £655, what would be the price of 35 acres ? 
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86. If 7i yards cost 6s. 9d., what must be given for 11 yards ? 

87. The chain for measuring land is 66 ft- long, and divided 
into 100 links : what is the length of a wall which measures 1,228 
links? 

88. A bankrupt has assets to the amount of £1,020, and debts 
to the amount of £2,900; what will his creditors receive in 
the £? 

E-ITIO. 

E. — (a) Matio is the relation in which one number stands with 
regard to another, and may be expressed by a fraction, the 
numerator of which is called the antecedent, and the denominator 
the consequent of the ratio ; thus, — 

The ratio of 7 : 9 = f ; the ratio of 19 ; 6 = V- 
(h) If the antecedent and its consequent be multiplied or 
divided by the same number, the value is not altered ; thus, — 
7 : 9 X 12 = 7 X 12, and 9 X 12 = 84 : 108 = ^ = ^. 
(c) A fractional ratio may always be expressed by whole 
numbers; thus, — 

8 . 5 _ 24x3 . 24x5 
^ • ^ "■ 4 • 6 
= 18 : 20 
= 9 ; 10 

1 Divide £1,213 48. among A and B in the ratio of 3| : 2|. 
Theratioof3i:2f = V: V=?^:^^ = ^:^ 

o 7 ♦ 5 7 

= 112 : 80 = 7 : 5 

The No. of equal parts = 7 + 5 = 12. 
The value of 1 such part = ^M^^ = £101 2s. 

„ 7 „ parts = £101 2s. x 7 = £707 14s., A's share. 

6 „ „ = £101 2s. X 5 = £505 10s., B's share. 
2. Divide £98 8s. 2d. among A, B, and C, in the ratio of li, 
U, and IJ. 

Illlll 346 

^5> %> J-T — ^' ^i 1' 

/. the No. of equal shares = | + 1 + 1 = 18 + 16 + 15 = 49. 
/. 1 such part = ^^V o^ ^98 8s. 2d. = £2 Os. 2d. 
.-. 18 „ parts = 18 X £2 Os. 2d. = £36 3s. Od., A's share. 
/. 16 „ „ = 16 X £2 Os. 2d. = £32 2s. 8d., B's share. 

/. 15 „ „ = 15 X £2 Os. 2d. = £30 2s. 6d., C's share. 

V ^ 

Ans. 
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3. PindtheratioofS : 10; 3:7; 9 : 11 ; 13 ; 15. 

± 2.6.S.4.6.8.7.9 

• >' ¥ • T » T . T > T . TT > T .„ XT' 

5. . „ 3| ; 4|; 7,^^ : 6|; 8| ; 7|; 4| : 3^- 

6. The diameter of a circular pond is 35 yards, and the ratio 
of the diameter of the circle to its circumference is as 1 : 3y : 
find the circumference. 

7. Diyide £20 among 56 men and 40 boys, the share of each 
boy bing to that of each man as 3 ; 5. 

8. At an election for a borough containing 2,400 voters there 
were 3 candidates — A, B, C, — who were voted for respectively as 
^ ^ T§ ^ T^ • what number of votes did each have ? 

9. A bankrupt owes 3 creditors — ^A, B, and C — ^£42, £35, and 
£53, and his assets are £422 10s. : how much does each creditor 
receive ? 

10. A party of three went to an hotel where they agreed to 
pay the bill in the proportions of 3, 4, and 5. The bill came to 
£8 4s. ; how must they square their accounts ? 

11. £483 is divided between A, B, and C, so that for every £1 
tbat A gets B gets 15s. and C lis. ; how much does each receive ? 

12. Divide £60 between A and B, the share of A being to tliat 
of B as 3 : 5. 

13. Divide £7,200 among three men, their shares being as 
1 : 12 : 15. 

14. A father died leaving £5,500 to be divided between his 
three children, their shares being as 3 : 5 : 6: what was each 
one's share ? 

15. A bankrupt owes A, B, and C £126, £105, and £159, and 
his assets amount to £2,535: how much does each creditor 
receive ? 

16. Divide £100 between A and B, so that A gets 3 times as 
much as B. 

17. Find the ratio of the following: 3 : 27, 8 : 19, \ \ \\, 

13 .,27 11. 33 ATiH 19 . 20 

Propobtioit. 

E. — (a) Proportions — When two ratios are equal to one another, 
the four terms composing the ratios are proportional to each 
other. Thus, — 

4(or4:5)=i«. 
.*. T <^' i^ is the same as 4 : 5 : : 16 : 20. 
(5) If the first term is more or less than the second, then the 
third term must be more or less than the fourth. Thus, — 

|(or7 : 5) = |f = 7 :5::28 : 20. 
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(c) If either of the antecedents and its consequent (the first 
and second term, or the numerator and denominator when ex- 
pressed fractionally) be multiplied or divided by the same number, 
the proportion is not altered. Thus, — 

24 i! 

21:: 



9: 
9: 

28; 

: 28 



12. 
12. 
42. 
42. 



lfx6 = ^, oris 
^ = If, or 14 

1^^7 = 1, or 2: 3 
(d) If the two antecedents or the two consequents (the first 
and third, or second and fourth terms) be multiplied or divided 
by the same number, the proportion is not altered. Thus, — 
Ante. ("Izzrl, or2 : 3 :: 4 : 6. 
multi. (.2 X 4 -. 8 „jj4 4 X 



4 — 8 
T — 7> 

:4,or2 . 

1 2 4 



3 



Conse^. C 
multi. I 
Ante. 

divided. 



4 — 

T — 

6, 



= 8:3 :: 16 : 6. 



:.}i-2=i 



1 . 



^, and I 



^A = 2: 

2 = f = 1 



12 

: 3: 



:4 
2 : 



24. 
6. 



-r-3 



= 1 = 2 



divided. 

(e) The product of the extremes is equal to the product of the 
means. Thus,— 2 : 3 : : 4 : 6. 

Product of means = 3 x 4 = 12. 
„ extremes = 2 x 6 = 12. 

1. To 3, 6, 12, find a fourth proportional. 

2. „ 12, 8, 3 

3. „ 6, 3, 8 

4. „ 6, 12, 4 
6. „ 8, 3, 12 

6. „ 1020, 68, 160 

7. „ 27, 99, 15 

8. „ 150, 10, 1020 

9. „ 68, 1020, 10 

10. „ 2 tons, 17 tons, and £50, find a fourth proportional 

11. „ 10 lbs., 150 lbs., and 10s. 

12. „ 9 yds., 36 yds., and 368. 

13. „ 5 lbs., lib., and7s. 6d. 

14. „ 4 yds., 18 yds., and 4s. 

15. „ 1 cwt., 215 cwt., and £5 

16. „ 5 tons, 50 tons, and £13 10s. 

17. „ 2 qrs., 240 yds. and 248. 

18. „ 58., £40, and 2 yds. 

19. „ 5 cwt., 600 lbs., and 16s. 
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20. To lis., 140s., and 4 yds., find a fourth proportional. 

21. „ 38. 4d., £1 lOs., and 2 yds. „ „ 

22. „ 6 brls., 100 brls., and 98. 3d. „ „ 

23. „ 4 lbs., 56 lbs., and lO^d. „ „• 

24. „ 4 tons, 7 tons, and £57 ,, „ 

25. „ 8 lbs., 56 lbs., and 5id. „ „ 

26. „ 18 in., 2 yds., 14s. 6d, „ „ 

27. „ £12 6s., £50, and £250 „ 

28. „ 10 cwt., 120 lbs., and 9s. „ „ 

29. „ 19 oz., 4 lb. 2 oz., and 18s. 6d. „ „ 

30. „ 12 lbs., 156 lbs., and 45s. „ „ 

31. „ 20 tons, 4 cwt, and £15 „ „ 

32. „ 16 qts., 12 pts., and 18s. 6d. „ „ 

33. „ 24 pts., 8 gills, ^nd 14s. „ „ 

34. „ 6 qts., 3 pts., and 9s. 4d. „ . „ 

35. ,,144 in., 18 yds., and 2s. „ „ 

36. „ 18 quarters, 9 yds., and 16s. „ „ 

&.— 1. If 2 lbs. of tea cost 9s., what will 36 lbs. cost ? 

2. If 4 lbs. of coflPee cost 88. 8d., what will 72 lbs. cost ? 

3. If 8 yds. of clbth cost 19s., what will 160 yds. cost ? 

4. Bought 3 pairs of boots for £2 5s. : what will 27 pairs cost 
at the same price ? 

5. Bought i lb. of tea for 1 s. 3d. : what will be the cost of 8 lbs. ? 

6. Bought 7i lbs. of sugar for 4s. lid. : what was the price per 
cwt. ? 

7. A person spends £1 18s. 6d. per week, now how much is 
that per annum ? 

8. 3 qrs. 12 lbs. of sugar cost £4 15s. 6d. : what is the price per 
cwt. ? 

9. 9s. 3jd. will buy 141bs. of sugar, now how much will 7s. 
buy? 

10. If 24 yds. cost £3 14s. 7d., how much will be given for 
2 yds. 3 qrs. ? 

11. What is the cost of 5 hogsheads of sugar, each weighing 
14 cwt. 2 qrs. 24 Ibi., at £2 10s. per cwt. ? 

12. If for 7s. 8d. I can buy 9 lbs. of raisins, how much can I 
purchase for £113 12s. ? 

13. If 54 men can build a house in 90 days, how many men 
would it take to do it in 24 days ? 

14. If 8 horses can subsist on a certain quantity of hay for 4 
months, how long would 12 horses subsist on the same quantity ? 

15. A bankrupt owes £2484, but can pay only 9s. 6d. in the 
pound : how much money has he to pay his debts ? 
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16. A grocer bought 6 cwt. 3 qrs. 26 lbs. of sugar, for which he 
paid £24 6s. 8d. : at what rate per pound must he sell it to gain 
£5 158. 8d. on the whole ? 

17. A pole 12 fi;. high throws a shadow of 6 ft. 9 in. : what is 
the height of a spire which throws a shadow of 150 ft. ? 

18. K it takes 108 men to build a house in 45 days, how long 
would it take 212 men to build it ? 

19. If a journey can be performed in 18 days hj walking 8 
hours daily, in what time wUl it be performed walking 10 hours 
daily? 

20. If 12 men can make a ditch in 16 days, in what time would 
30 men do it ? 

21. A ship was provisioned for a crew of 80 for 6 months : how 
long would these provisions last if the crew were reduced to 64 
men? 

22. A field of com was to be cut down in 10 days by 40 men ; 
12 of them, however, did not come to their work : in what time 
would the com be cut down ? 

23. A tea-dealer bought 4 chests of tea, each weighing 37 lbs. 
7 oz., for £50, what did the tea cost him per oa. ? 

24. If 4 lbs. of tea cost 19s. 6d., how much may be bought for 
£42 7s. 8d. ? 

25. If 74 gallons of wine cost £52 I7s. 9Jd., how much will 32 
quarts cost ? 

26. If 1200 lbs. can be carried 36 miles for 21e., how many 
pounds can be carried 24 miles at the same rate ? 

27. If 15 yds. of cloth cost £8 5s., how much will 30^ yds. cost 
at the same rate ? 

28. What is the cost of 144 pint bottles of wine, if the price of 
9 pint bottles is 29s. 6d. ? 

29. If 100 men can do certain work in 15 days, how long will 
45 men take to do the same work ? 

30. If the rent of a house is £90 per annum, what ought to be 
charged for 73 days ? 



COMPOUND PEOPOETION. 

By First Principles. 

H. — 1. If £200 gain £2 in one month, what sum will gain £8 
in 16 months P 
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"No. of pounds to gain £2 in 1 month = £200 
£1 1 - ^^^ 

200x8 
~2 

200x8 
2x16 

32 
= £50 Ans . 

2. If by travelling 8 hours daily a distance of 400 miles can 
be gone over in 20 days, how long will it take to travel 150 miles 
at the rate of 12 hours a day ? 

The No. of hours it takes to travel 1 mile = ^^J^ ^ = f hr. 

„ „ 150 miles =150 times | hr. 

= 60 hrs. * 

60 
„ days 12 hours long = -_ =6 days. Ans. 

12 

3. If 16 horses eat 14 bushels of oats in 9 days, how many 
bushels will 34 horses consume in 24 days ? 

14 
The No. of bushels consumed by 1 horse in 1 day = 



34 horses 



16x9 
34x14 



16X9 

OA OA A 34x14x24 

» , » 34 „ 24 days = — jg^^g — 

ro ir \ 34x7x8 

(By cancellmg) = — ^^^ 

_ 34x7 
"" 3 

_ 238 
"" 3 

= 79^ bushels A ns. 

4. If 7 persons require £52 lOs. in 6 months, what sum would 
10 persons require for 11 months P Thus : — 
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Sum required by 1 person for 1 month = — — * 

„ „ 10 persons for 11 months 

^ £52 10s. X 10 X 11 
7x6 

= ^1^^ X 56 

3 
= £2 lOs. X 55 = £137 lOs. Ans. 

6. If 1,000 men have provisions for 47 J days, and if after 7 J 
days 200 men go away, now long will the remaining provisions 
serve the men that are left ? 



--S of the provisions are eaten by 1,000 men in 7 J days. 

4i7i 



— -— „ „ will be left. 

47 i 

1,000 men - 200 men = 800 men. 



1^ wiU last 1,000 men for 7J days. 
47i 

1 . 7i X 1000 

_ „ Iman „ J-^- 

.••41> „ 800 men ^- ^/^^^ ^ ^ 50 days. Ans. 
4/ " 74 X 800 ^ 

6. Divide £295 among three persons. A, B, and C, so that 
A's may be to B's as 3 I 4, and B's to C's as 5 : 6. 

The number of shares A has = 3 
B =4 
„ „ „ C „ =fofB's = fof4= v.* 

The shares = 3:4: V- 
Or— 

As 5 >< 3 : 4 X 6 : : 24 = 15 : 20 : 24 = 59 equal shares. 
1 such share = £%\' = £5. 
15 „ shares = £5 x 15 = £75, A's share. ) 
20 „ „ = £5 X 20 = £100, B's share. > Ans. 
24 „ „ = £5 X 24 = £120, C's share. ) 

7. If a man travels 100 miles in 5 days, travelling only 4 hours 
paily, how long will he be going 150 miles, travelling 12 hours daily? 

8. If 4 horses consume 8^ bushels of oats in 9 days, how many 
bushels will 17 horses eat in 12 days P 
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9. If £80 in trade will gain £18 per annum, what sum will 
gain £24 in the same time P 

10. If the carriage of 28 ewt. for 9 miles comes to £4 188., 
what will be the charge for 6 tons 2 cwt. for 12 miles ? 

11. If 24 men in 9 days can mow 80 acres of grass, how many 
acres will be mown by 32 men in 6 days ? 

12. If 6 iron bars, 4 ft. long, 2 in. broad, and 2 in. thick, weigh 
250 lbs., how much will 30 bars weigh, each 6 ft. long, 3 in. broad, 
and 3 in. thick ? 

13. If 7 men can build a wall in 20 days, working 9 hours daily, 
How long woxdd 3 men be doing the same work, working 12 hours 
daily ? 

14. If it takes 9 days for 4 men to dig a trench 60 ft. long, 

2 ft. broad, and 4 ft. deep, how many men would it take to dig a 
trench as long again, the same depth and breadth, in 5 days ? 

16. If the wages of 7 men for 7 days' work be 45s., wnat will 
be the wages of 11 men for 22 days' work ? 

16. What sum will gain £4 in 6 months, if £100 gain £2 in 

3 months P 

17. K 7 men mow 84 acres in 12 days of 9 hours each, how 
many acres can be mowed by 20 men in 11 days of 8 hours each ? 

18. If 12 men build 12 rods of wall in 15 days, working 8 hours 
daily, how many hours per day must 9 men work to build 36 rods 
in 40 days P 

19. If a trench 30 yards long can be dug by 9 men in 48 days, 
by working 9 hours daily, how many men will it take to dig a 
trench 40 yards long in 30 days, working 8 hours a day ? 

20. If a ton of turnips will last 25 sheep for a fortnight, how 
much will 35 sheep require during the month of January and one 
week in February p 

21. If it takes 4 days for 3 men to mow 16 acres, how long will 
it take 6 men to mow 40 acres at the same rate ? 

22. If by travelling 10 hours daily a journey of 150 miles can 
be completed in 3 days, how long will it take to go a distance of 
1,000 miles travelling 12 hours daily? 

23. If 24 horses consume 80 bushels of corn in 37 days, how 
long would 100 bushels serve 15 horses at the same rate P 

24. If 3 men reap 45 acres in 10 days, how many men will be 
required to reap 84 a. 32 p. in 6 days P 

25. If 30 cwt. can be carried 30 miles for 10 guineas, how far 
ought 70 cwt. to be carried for £25 ? 

26. If 6 persons can be boarded 4 weeks for £14, how long 
ought 28 persons to be boarded for £112 p 
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27. If the wages of 10 men for nine months be £S2^ what will 
be the wages of 15 men for 14 weeks ? 

28. If a man travels 90 miles in 4 days, walking 8 honrs dafly, 
how long will it take him to go a distance of 600 miles, walking 
6 hours daily ? 

29. If the 8d. loaf weighs 40 oz. when wheat is at 52s. per 
quarter, what should be the price of wheat when the 6d. loaf 
weighs 30 oz. 8 dwts. P 

30. If £150 gain £2 5 s. in 3 months, what sum will gain £2 in 
10 months? 

31. If 3 men dig a trench 60 ft. long and 4 ft. deep in 10 days, 
how long will it take 5 men to do the same work, if they do 
only half the quantity of work daily ? 

32. If by travelling 9 hours daily a journey of 90 miles can be 
performed in 6 days, how long will it take to go a journey of 750 
miles at the rate of 7 miles per day ? 

33. K 176 men consume 2,090 lbs. of meat in 19 days, what 
quanti^ woxild 59 men consume in 27 days ? 

34. If 7 men earn £9 iOs. 6d. in 5^ days, what sum will 14 
men earn in 31^ days ? 

35. If 21 men working 10 hours a day earn £59 10s. 7id. in 
264 days, what sum would 7 men working 12 hours a day earn in 
31 i days? 

36. K 7 persons require £105 for 6 months, what sum would 
10 persons require for 11 months ? 

37. If a package of tea weighing 7} cwt. be carried 125 miles 
for £1 98. 2a., what would be the charge for the carriage of 3 tons 
for the distance of 300 miles ? 

38. If the wages of 20 men for 8 days be £10 16s. 8d., what 
will be the wages of 17 men for 4 days ? 

39. If 22 horses eat 19i bushels of oats in 14 days, how long 
will 1132 bushels last 35 horses ? 

40. If a package weighing 15 cwt. be carried 125 miles for 
£1 IOs., how far ought 6 tons to be carried for £18 ? 

41. If a penny loaf weighs 8 oz. when wheat is at 14s. a bushel, 
what must be the price of wheat when the 2d. loaf weighs IG oz. ? 

42. If the carriage of 1 cwt. 12 lbs. for 45 miles be 3s. 10jd.,to 
what distance ought 8 cwt. 2 qrs. 24 lbs. be carried for £3 lis. 2d.? 

43. K 15 men, working 13 hours a day, earn £100 in 26| days, 
how many hours a day must 17 men work to earn £80 in 24 
days ? 

44. If 20 men can do certain work in 6 days, how many men 
can do 3 times the amount in \ part of the time ? 
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45. If 4 men in 3 days earn 30d., How many men would earn 
des 10s. in 4 days? 

46. Divide £165 among A, B, and C, in the ratios of i : ^, and 

47. If cloth 31 J inches wide be sold for 4s. 8d. per yard, what 
is the rate per square yard ? 

48. If 7 men earn £9 10s. 6d. in 10^ days, how many men 
would earn £57 3s. in 31i days ? 

49. If 9 men eat 8s. worth of bread in 3 days, when wheat is 
at 9s. per bushel, what value of bread will 45 men eat in 27 days, 
when wheat is 7s. 6d. per bushel ? 

50. Divide £77 among A, B, and C, so that A's share shall be 
to B's as 4 is to 9, and B's to C's as 3 is to 5 ; how much is each 
to have ? 

51. Three pumps draw water from a well in quantities as ^, ^, 
1 : find how much water has been discharged when the first pump 
has drawn 5,000 gallons more than the second. 

52. Divide £770 between A, B, and C, so that as often as A 
takes £4 B takes £^, and as often as A takes £6 C takes £7. 

53. If it takes 12 horses 5 days to plough 11 acres, how many 
horses would be wanted to plough 66 acres in 36 days ? 

54. Nine people spend £60 in 4 months : how much will be 
required by 12 people for 8 months ? 

55. If it takes 21 men 5 days to mow 72 acres of grass, how 
many men must be employed to mow 460 a. 3 r. 8 p. in 3 days ? 

56. If the wages of 25 men amount to £38 6s, 8d. in 8 days, 
how many men must work 12 days to receive £51 158., the daily 
wages of the latter being one-half those of the former ? 



VULGAE EEACTIONS. 

1. A fraction is a part of a wh/jle or unit. If a unit be divided 
into a certain number of equal parts, then each part, or any number 
of the parts, will form a fraction of the whole. Thus, if an apple 
be cut into 4 equal parts, one of those parts will be called one- 
fourth (^) of the apple, two of them two-fourths (f ) or one-half 
(^), three of them tlu^e-fourths (|), and so on. The bottom part 
of the fraction is called the denominator, and the top part the 
numerator. Thus in the fraction f the 4 is the denominator, and 
the 3 the numerator. The denominator tells us into how many 
parts the unit or whole is divided, and the numerator tells us 
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how many of the parts are taken. Thus, in the fraction f , the 
denominator 4 tells us the number of parts that the unit consists 
of — viz., 4, — and the numerator tells us how many fourths are 
taken — viz., 8. If I wish to give a child f of an apple, I must 
cut the apple into 4 parts, and give him 3 of them ; if I wish to 
give him |, I must cut it into 5 parts, and give him 2 of them j 
and so on with |, f , &c, &c. 

From the above it will be easily seen that the number of 
fractions to make a whole number will be the entire number of 
the parts into which the whole is divided. Thus the number of 
fifths that will make one whole or one unit equals five-fifths (f). 

2. In adding iractions having the same denominator, we *add 
the numerators together, and then put the common denominator 
beneath the sum. Thus if we take three oranges, and cut them 
each into five pieces, and take 2 pieces of one, 3 of another, and 
4 of another, we have f of the first, ^ of the second, and 4 of the 
third. All the pieces that we have are fifths, each piece being \ 
of the whole or unit it was taken from. By adding the numerators 
together, then, we find that we have 2 + 3 + 4 = 9 fifths, which 
stands thus : — f + f + ^ = |^. And as we know that f would make 
one whole orange or unit, we find that we have a whole unit aad 
4 fifths over ; because 9 divided by 6 gives 1 and ^ over, which 
stands thus — f = 1^. 

3. A fraction is called proper when its numerator is less than 
its denominator ; e.g., f . It is called improper when its numerator 
is greater than its denominator, as f. 

When a whole number and a fraction stand together, what is 
called a mixed number is formed, as 2^, 3y, 2|^, &c. 

Improper fractions can be reduced to whole or mixed numbers, 
and whole or mixed numbers can be reduced to improper fractions ; 
^'9'i T ^8 ^^ improper fraction, and contains (as we have seen 
above. No. 2) one whole number and 4 over ; for we know that 
it takes five-fifths to make one whole or unit, and in this fraction 
1^ we have one such unit and four-fifths over. Hence we find 
that an improper fraction can be brought to a whole or mixed 
number by dividing the numerator by the denominator, and 
calling what is left the numerator of the fractional part. Again, 
a mixed number can be brought to an improper fraction by 
multiplying the whole number by the denominator of the fraction, 
and adding the numerator of the fraction, the answer being the 
numerator of the fraction. 
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Examples on Numbers 1, 2, and 3. 

1. In 11 quarter-oranges how many whole oranges are there? 

2. In 7 half-loaves how raany loaves are there ? 

3. In 18 thirds how many wholes are there ? 

4. In 27 ninths how many wholes are there ? 

5. How many quarters can I make out of 15 apples and f of 
one ? 

6. Into how many thirds can I cut 144 apples ? 

7. Eeduce to mixed numbers ^, ^, ^^^, Y, \*. 

8. Eeduce to improper fractions 2f , 6^^, 8|^, 9f , 4^. 

0. How many halves are there in the following fractions ? — 
3|, 4^, 9i, 11^, 14J, 18, 21, 36. 

10. How many thirds are there in the following fractions? — 
8y, 9^> Biy, 19tj, 7y, 9^. 

11. How many fourths are there in the following fractions?— 
6J, 9f, 14f , 161, 16» 20, 28. 

12. How many fifths are there in the following fractions ? — 
6f , 9i, 84, 12|, 14|, 20. . 

13. How many tenths are there in the following fractions ? — 

2A>9A.^»8A.21,l^>^0- 

14. Reduce to mixed numbers ^^•j y, ^-^^ ®/. 

15. „ whole or mixed numbers V, V*> tt> tt • 

•\0 00 72 120 200 

17. „ improper fractions 15§, 19|j 21|, I44. 

18. „ „ 34^, 97i, 28f, I8f. 

1Q Q8 7 24 1 /<,14 8 Q2 3 

20. „ }y 3^5Y3^, 9y^, 14 13^, 9f J. 

4. A fraction can be multiplied or divided by a whole number, 
thus: — (1) If I take several loaves, and cut them up each into 
4 pieces, and give 3 pieces to 1 boy, 3 to another, and so on 
until I have given 6 boys 3 pieces each, how many quarters or i 
shall I have given away ? 

Ans. 6 times |ori + J + | + | + |4-i=y. 

It will be seen that we multiply the numerator by the whole 
number and retain the denominator. 

(2) If I give V loaves away between 9 people, how much do 
tbey each receive ? 

Ans. f ; because 18 quarters divided among 9 people would 
give 2 quarters to each, or half a loaf. 
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It will be seen, then, that we divide the numerator of the fraction 
by the whole number. Or we may multiply the denominator by 
the whole number and the value is not altered, thus: ^^ x J = 
^, which is the same as f or ^. 

5. A fraction consisting of a large number may often be expressed 
by a smaller number and the value is not altered ; thus, |- = i, ^ 
= i, and so on. In this way a fraction may be reduced to its lowest 
term, as it is called ; or, in other words, it may stand in the smallest 
number of figures possible. To reduce a fraction to its lowest 
terms we divide the numerator and the denominator by the same 
number. Thus ^ can be divided by 9, and the result will be 
f ; and f can be divided by 2, and the result is J ; or ^ can be 
divided by 18, and the result is i ; for it will be seen at a glance 
that the numerator is half the denominator. 

6. When the quantities are so large that we cannot determine 
what the divisor may be, we find this out by dividing the greater 
by the less, and taking the divisor each time for the new dividend, 
and so on until we get no remainder, the last divisor being the 
highest number by which the fraction can be divided without a 
remainder. This we call finding the Greatest Common Measure,- 
because the number found is the highest divisor common to both. 

Examples in No8, 4, 5, and 6. 

1. Multiply i, §,1,4, 1, 1 by 3. 

2. If I give 6 children \ of an orange, how much have I given 
away ? 

3. Multiply \ by 2, and the answer by 3. 

4. Multiply I by 6, and the answer by 2. 

5. If 9 men have ^ of a loaf each, how many thirds have they 
altogether, and how many loaves between them ? 

6. 6 women had each f of a peck loaf given them : how many 
loaves were cut up ? 

7. Three boys bad each ^ of a pound given them : how much had 
they altogether ? 

8. Find the value of | x 6, ^^ X 5, | x 7, J x 11. 

9. If a grocer receives a bHl in three instalments, and one 
instalment is worth £2 6s. 8d., what is the total amount of the 
bill? 

10. If I divide ^ apples among 4 children, what is the share 
of one child ? 

11. Divide V® into 3 equal portions. 

12. What is the fifth part of V ? 
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13. What is the sixth part of | of an apple ? 

14. Divide ^ by 3, V h ^» and V by 5. 

15. If ^ oranges be given away among 22 children, what will 
one child receive ? 

16. If a child receives ^ of a pine-apple and gives half away, 
how much has he left P 

17. Find the value of | -f- 3, ^ - 2, and f -f 3. 

18. Find the value of J of 19, | of 21, and J of 48. 

19. Beduce -^^v ^ ^^^ lowest terms. 

^^' » 1740 M 

21. Express the following fractions in their lowest terms : — 

1440 ■ . 08 2gg 642 

TTSTff* YTS9 9200> »«72* 

22. Beduce the following fractions : — 

861 1980 2592 6600 18860 
TnrZTf 8870* «4«6> S470' '16S86* 

23. Eind the Greatest Common Measure of the following 
fractions : — 

(1) 448 and 672. (2) 678 and 2496. 

(3) 350 „ 4085. (4) 392 „ 4704. 

(5) 696 „ 2048. (6) 49440 „ 8310. 

(7) 14014 „ 14784. (8) 7550 „ 20000. 

(9) 1800 „ 6948. (10) 858 „ 1430. 

(11) 14112 „ 14784. (12) 2674 „ 4290. 

7. When we have two or more fractions with different denomi- 
nators, we bring them to the same denominator by finding what 
is called their Least Common Multiple. Thus, in the fractions |, 
^, and i we have 12, which is a common multiple of both 4 
and 6 (a common multiple of two or more numbers being a 
number which contains each of them). To find the least com- 
mon multiple, we take the lowest common multiple that the 
numbers can have: thus, 6, 12, 18, 24, &c., are all common 
multiples of the numbers 2 and 3, but the lowjest or least of these 
multiples is 6. 

The rule is, set down all the denominators and strike out any 
numbers that measure, or are contained in any of the others. 
Then find some number that will exactly measure those left, either 
by itself or some factor common to it. Any number that it will 
not measure must be repeated. The line thus formed must be 
treated in the same manner, and so on until the numbers left 
cannot be measured except by unity. The product of the numbers 
lefb, together with the divisors, will give the answer required. 
Thus:— 
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Find the L. C. M. of 12, 8, 8, 10, 2, 4, 6, 15. 

Striking out 2, 4, factors of 12, and 3, 5, factors of 15, and 
dividing by 2, bringing down the numbers not diyiaible by 2, 
we get— 2)12, 8, 10, 16 

6, 4, .6, 16. 
Striking out 5, a factor of 15, and dividing by 2 again, we get— 
2)6, 4, 16 

3, 2, 16. 

Striking out 8, a factor of 16, and multiplying the numbers left 
and the divisors, we get— 16 x 2 x 2 x 2 = 120, Ans. 

Examples in No, 7. 
Find the L. C. M. of the following numbers : — 

1. 9, 12, 16, 18. 

2. 6, 15, 16, 20, 27, 36. 

3. 34, 68, 19, 17, 16, 14, 12. 

4. 7, 15, 19, 29, 32, 45, 72, 84. 

5. 15, 16, 18, 39, 40, 52, 65, 44. 

6. 8,9,10,12,19,27,16,4. 

7. 3, 2, 7, 9, 12, 24, 99, 87. 
S. 9, 6, 2, 3, 8, 4. 

3. 3, 2, 7, 6, 5, 9, 8, 2. 
10. 8, 19, 14, 16, 12, 13, 2, 4, 6. 

8. Having found the L.C.M. of all the denominators, we pro- 
ceed to bring the fractions to a common denominator by dividing 
the L.C.M. by the denominator of the fraction, and multiplying 
its numerator by the result, making the L.O.M. the new deno- 
minator. Thus : — 
!E^educe \^, j^, f to their least common denominator. 
The L.C.M. of 16, 12, 4 is 48. 
. 10 — 3x10 _ 80 11 _ 4 X 11 _ ^^ 

• • ^ 48 ^^' ^ 48 "" 

a _ 12 X 3 _ 3e 
^ 48 ^* 



Examples in No, 8. 
Beduce to their least common denominator : — 

1648 12 9S488 

^' TJi Tr» TT> Tf- ^' ir» T» Ti TT- 

Q 7 • 12 18 J. 17 8 12 

**• TT' TT» TF> ^T* *• ■5T> TT» TT» IT* 

*'• T> T^> TT> T¥> TIT- O. 



^ t> T^> TT> TJy JJ' O- TT> TT> ¥T> ^T> TT* 

7 3 » 2 21 « Q 31 4 12 15 18 

' • T9 TT> T¥> TJr> XT* ^' ^ry> TT» ¥T> TTT* T5' 
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9. A fraction is said to be compound when it forms part of 
another fraction, as ^ of ^. 

A Compound Eraction may be reduced to a simple one by 
multiplying all the numerators together for a new numerator, and 
all the denominators for a new denominator. Thus : — 



2 rtf 4 ^ X 4i 8 

JExamples in No. 9. 
Express as simple .fractions — 
1.^ of A off 

2. foffoffofA. 

3. A of A of ^ of |. 

4. k of H off of A of 3^?^. 

5. e^f^of^^f^of^off. 

6. A of ^ off of A of A. 

7. 2^ of lA of 3A of 1 A of 3A of 8. 

8. l^of3f of4f of6Aof 7. 



ADDITION OF FEACTIONS. 

10. When the fractions have the same denominator, we take 
the sum of the numerators to form the new numerator. When 
the fractions have different denominators, we find the .common 
denominator, and add the numerators, retaining the common 
denominator. Thus : — 

f + A- Here 10 is the common denominator. 

The fraction stands now A "*" A ^ t4 ~ ^A ~ ^f • -^s. 

In adding mixed numbers, we add the wholes by themselves and 
the fractions by themselves, and put the two together ; or we may 
bring the mixed numbers to improper fractions and then add them. 

Examfles in No. 10. 
Knd the value of — 



jjina tne value oi — 

1 1 J- 2 J. 8 

•^- ^ + T T^ T» 

2. I + I^+tH-I. ^ 

^- A + T + A + TT- 

4 8 1 ft _l_ 24 I 14 
• -y + TET ^ T5- T^ T6• 
5. A + A + A + A + i- 

6. | + | + A + I^-|• 
7. 1| + 3^ + 4f + 8^ -f 3. 
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8. lA + 21 + 6| + 94. 

9. 3^ + 4| + 9^ -h 7^. 

10. f + 7^ + 91 + 2 + A. ^ 

11. 2f of 8J + 9^ + 3 of I + 7. 

12. TV + ^of|-h| + 9. 

13. 6| + A + A + 2^. 

14. A + A + 3 + 7i 

15. 7| + 2| -h 8A + 3|. 

1ft _• J- a -L A 2 I. _8 



SUBTEACTION OP FEACTJONS. 

11. Wben the fractioDs bayethe same denominator, we take the 
difference of the numerators to form the new numerator. When 
the fractions have different denominators, we find the common 
denominator and then subtract the numerators, retaming the 
common denominator. Thus : — 

T(T " TJ' ^^^ 30 is the common denominator. 
The fraction stands now fj — f& ~ ^4 ~ ^- ^^^• 
In subtracting mixed numbers we subtract the wholes first, and 
then proceed to the fractional part. (They can of course be 
reduced to improper fractions.) 

Examples in No. 11. 

3. 7^ - 2|, 8J - 2f . 4.7i-3f,^-|. 

5. 6A - 3|, 8| - 7J. 6. 6i - 3^, 17^ - 9^. 

7. IIA - ^, 9| - 3A. 8. 2A - 61, 91 - 8i 

9. 1| oil\ - 2| of 1. 10. 6| of 8i - 2i of 3|. 

11. 8^ of 13 - 4| of 8^. 12. .6| of 7^ - 3| of 2^. 

13. 9|^ + 6i - 2| of 3. 14. 13f of 8 - 3^ of 7|. 

15. lOJ - 21|, 14i - SJ. 16. 16^ - 81, 2i - 1\. 

17. 7i of 8^ - 3| of |. 18. 11941 - 2i of 3^. 
19 14 + 3^ + 4^ - 7^ of l\. 20. f| of 3,^ of 9 - 8| of 8^. 
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MULTIPLICATION OP FEACTIONS. 

12. Multiply all the numerators together for the new numerator, 
and all the denominators for the new denominator. Reduce if 
necessary to a lower form or term. (This method is the same as 
that used for reducing a compound fraction to a simple one.) 
Mixed numbers should be reduced to improper fractions. The 
result may be simplified by cancelling factors common to both 
numerator and denominator. Thus : — 

Find the value of 3^ of 2^ of J of 4 x ^ x ^, which equals 



Examples in No. 12. 
Knd the value of — 

2. 3| X 11 X 8 X 3| of 6f of 9J of 7^. 

3. 8| X 3^ X 7 X 2 X 9 X 3^ X 81 X 161. 

4. 6|'<2^x8x4x6x6^x7^x2i. 

5. 3^ of 8| of 3} X 100 X 6| X 8|. 

6. 8|.of9iof6|of88of90i x 2i 

7. 32 of 9^ X 80^ X 7i X 52^ 

8. 3|of9^ X 3 X 9| X 7^. 

^ X 9 X 3i X 7^.. 

10. 3| X e^ X 7| X 902. 

11. 8| of 9 of 141 X 3^ X 2^. 

12. 6i X II X 2| X 1 X ^ X i|. 

13. T^ >< A ^ 2^ ^ ^of|of9A. 
14 s X I X 1 X 3 X ^ X I i |. 

15. 2^ of 3|^ of 8 ^ ^ ^ i ^ i ^ i. 

16. 3| X 4^ X 6^ X 2J X 11 X 5. 

17. 2^ of 9 of I of 4 X 1 X 1 X 1. 
1fi ix^xix 8 x^ix^i 

±». ^X^X^X^-j-X-g^X ^. 
10 6 X 2 X H X 7 X 21 y 14 

20. I X 11 X 36 X 2|of9of6i. 
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DIVISION OP REACTIONS. 

13. Invert tte divisor and multiply. The product is the quo- 
tient and the answer required. 

Thus: f - I = f X f = V = 1|- ^^^• 
Find the value of — 

1. 2-i; 8-r|;7J-24. 

2. 8|-l|;ir^T^;9fi^7i. 

3. 4i-.U;2lA-^3f;9^-r.2. 

4. |i-T-4i; 76i-8i; 14| -=- 3^. 

5. 8iof7i-7-3; 3^of8-T-2; 13J -?- 9J. 

6. 17J + 3 -f. 2i ; 9i of 4i -h 6; 174 ^ 2^- 

7. 121i 4- 36i ; 294 H- 3* ; 18A "^ ^^ 

8. 12i -f- 84; 9 of 8i -f- 2 + 34; 8| -f- 3. 

A complex fraction is one in which the numerator and deno- 

45 

minator may consist of a fraction, thus — <£L, In reducing complex 

fractions the same rule applies, viz., that of inverting the divisor 
(multiplying the two outside numbers for the numerator, and the 
two inside ones for the denominator gives the same result). 
So that the above complex fraction will stand thus : — 

4 6 w 1*» 6705 — Q278 Q 91 

ITT ^ T]f — ^TTT "T °FTJT — ^^THT' 

Find the value of — 

84 , 3^ of 94 . 14-g o .iil V 91 x> o ' ^ 

HiTTTH' Y' ^- # ^ "^ 3lT9^- 

9^ X 44 X 5 271 

2ix34x9^'^' 
71 X 6 ^ 




T^x« x2' 6i x24x9' 

14. "When we wish to change the denomination of a quantity, or 
in other words bring one quantity to the fraction of another, we 
reduce both to the same denomination, and take the result of the 
first quantity for the numerator, and that of the second for the 
denominator of the fraction required. Thus : — 

Eeduce 6s. 8d. to the fraction of £1, 

Here 6s. 8d. = 80d., and £1 = 240d. 

.*. the fraction required = -^ = ^ = J. Ans. 

Again, reduce 78. 6d. to the fraction of a guinea. 

Here 7s. 6d. nz 15 sixpences, and 1 guinea = 42 sixpences. 

.'. the fraction required = if = ^. Ans. 
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Examples on 


14. 




Eeduce — 








1. 88. 8d. to 


the fraction of 


15s. 


2. £2 6s. 8d. 


91 


99 


£14 6s. 8d. 


3. 68. 8jd. 


99 


99 


IJd. 


4.. 38. 7id. 


« 


99 


6fd. 


5. £6 78. 9d, 


99 


99 


£1, 


6. £9 


>» 


99 


half a guinea. 


7. 158. 6d. 


» 


99 


a guinea. 


8. 3 cwt. 2 qps. 


» 


99 


Icwt. 


9. A ton 


99 


99 


3 cwt. 2 qrs. 2 lbs. 


10. 2 r. 13 p. 


99 


99 


2 acres. 


11. 3 weeks 16 hours 


»> 


99 


a month (28 days) 


12. 8 a. 3 r. 21 p. 


» 


79 


214 roods. 


13. 7 hours 19 minutes 


99 


99 


a day. 


14. 17 lbs. 


99 


99 


1 qr. 19 lbs. 


15. 2 sq. yds. 8 sq. in. 


» 


99 


13 p. 13i yds. 


16. £22 98. 6d. 


99 


99 


2| guineas. * 


17. 200 inches 


» 


99 


2 fur. 5 p. 


18. 3f crowns 


99 


» 


£2 9s. 6d. 


19. 114 miles 


99 


99 


8 fur. 9 yds. 


20. £114 16s. 2d. 


99 


99 


1,000 farthings. 



15. When we wish to multiply a given quantity by a fraction, 
we multiply the given quantity by the numerator of the fraction 
and divide by the denominator. 

Thus :— Find the value of | of £2. 

This equals £f x « = | == iSg. Qd. Ans. 

When necessary, we reduce the given quantity to one denomi- 
nation, thus : — Find the value of i of £5 128. 6d. 



This equals | 



= 848. 4dJ. = 



1 4 12x20 

£4 4s. 4Jd. Ans. 
Or, without reducing the given quantity, thus : — 

I of £5 128. 6d. = £5 128. 6d. x 3 = £16 17s. 6d. 

4 4 

= £4 48. 4Jd. Ans. 
In dividing the given quantity by a fraction we invert the 
divisor, and proceed as in multiplication. 

Examples on 15. 
Find the value of— 

1. I of £9 ; § of £8 6s. 9d. ; ^ of £5 128. 8d. 

2. £9 6s. 2d X 1|; £3 28. 4d. x 3J ; £9 28. 24d. X 14. 
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3. £30 28. 6d. -4- A ; ^6 58. 4d. ^ |i ; £8 128. 6} -5- 1|. 

4. iofacwt.; i of alb. troy; ^ of3a. 2r. 9p. 

5. i of 18j8.; 1 cwt. 2 qrs. 91b8. x |i ; 28. 9J4 x 14. 

6. 1 m. 6 fur. 91 yds. X 2J; 2 ft. 3 in. x 13^; 144 yds. -5- i|. 

7. U of lOs. 6d. ; 2| of Sis. ; f of £9 158. 9d. 

8. £| + ia. + ^ of 228.; 4cwt. + ?lb. x 9^o8. x SJ. 

9. £A + 58.of 144d.; £^— ^of2l8.; |ofl40d. 
10. £^ + I of 9id.; 14 lbs. 9 oz. + ^Ib. X V*. 



rEACTIONS. 
16. MUeellaneotu Examplet. 

I. Add4| + 14i|| + 7|. Add4A + 19^ + 15 + J. 

3. Simplify -5^+ 114ii '^T^-IS. 

. «. vf al +^21 X 6^ X 2I . W ■ 13^ 
^- «""P^^ 5I . 2} X 4 X ll - 2^-^^ ^ 

5. Multiply 3|| by ^, and divide the product by 2|. 

6. "What fraction multiplied by the sum of 2|, 1^, •^, will give 
the product 19 ? 

7. What part of a guinea ia ^ of 7s. 6d. ? 

8. Subtract t^ of 3 guineas from ^ of £2 19s. 9d. 

9. Add together A ^^ * crown, ^oi tk shilling, and H of a 
guinea. 

10. Express £335 2s. 9d. as a fraction of £394 2s. lid. 

II. Express the value of f of an acre + f of a rood — ^oi 9k 
perch, in square vards. 

12. Eeduceld9A — 14^^ + 88^V x S| ; also, 91 - 84^ x 
15|. 

13. Add together the sum, difference, product, and quotient of 
^ and 2 J. 

14. Multiply A o^ ^1 2s. 6d. by 8, and divide 6| of Vof % by 

I of 9 A. 

2-^ 3^ 

15. Eind the continued product of |, -f , y}, 9|, Aj TqT» 

21J, 9^. 

16. What number multiplied by ^ of ^ will produce 9| ? 

17. Eind the value of 3^ of £140 16b. 2d 
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18. Eeduce § of a crown + f of a shilling -i- 4s. lid. to its 
simplest form. 

19. Add IIJI - 9| + 7^1 - 411 - 3^. 

21. Eeduce iVeVaVe ^^ ^^^ simplest form. 

22. Find the value of f of 3| of 3| of ^ of 2 cwt. 1 qr. 13 lbs. 

23. Express in troy weight the difference between f lb. tr. 
and I lb. av. 

24. A person dies worth a million, and leaves J of the money 
to his wife, ^ to his son, and the rest to his daughter. The wife 
at her death leaves f of her money to the son, and the rest to her 
daughter, but the son adds his fortune to his sister's, and gives 
her ^ of the whole. What will the sister gain by this, and what 
fraction will be her gain of the whole ? 



DECIMAL FEACTIONS. 

A decimal is a fraction of which the numerator only is ex- 
pressed ; the denominator (which is always understood) being 1 
followed by as many ciphers as there are figures in the numerator. 
Thus, -3 = -htj *14 = tdV- Ciphers added to the right of a 
decimal do not alter its value ; thus, '30 is the same as -3, or ^. 

Ciphers added to the left of a decimal diminish its value ten- 
fold; thus, -03 = ^, -003 = tAtt- 

Thus it will be seen that we may express a decimal fraction as 
a vulgar fraction, and conversely a vulgar fraction as a decimal. 

1. Express as fractions — 

1. -14, 4-9, 82-431, 914, 81%3611, 90031. 

2. 62-31, 91-54, 83*9211, 003125, -3001276, 

3. 2-25, 8-612, 9324, 163213, 23121. 

4. -9, -9135, -4216, 89891, 314569. 
6. 6-51, 3-421, 2-813, 91247, 8-3212. 
6. 3-0007, 2-030247, 2912, 2700325. 
Express as decimals — 

1 o n 10 IQ 24 O Q14 4 1 Q 86 T /j. 9 1 211 
■*•• '^'^IW* ^^irm ^^TTTf ^^TTS^f ^*20Sj T2T' 

2 1 2 Q 71 Ql 84 IT 98 OJ, 8 
• ld302) 6A121' ^102«1> ^^lftl2» ^'TTTTTf ^%rT* 
7 184 761 21 81 21 14 2 



3. 

4 s 'O f'^l " ' 1 Q " 'O 11~ q ""9"1 01 

• 1000000' -^-"-IOOOj ■^^'SOOO* ^TT^j ^&&ilf lOOOOC^^ 

6. 11 tenths + 8 thousands -h 11 huodred-thousandths. 

6. 8of9^-3 X 9,^ X I of T^, ^ of if of ^ X 19. 
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ADDITION OF DECIMALS. 

2. In adding decimals we must be careful to keep the points 
nnder each other in the same vertical line, so that the units may 
be under each other ; we then add as in simple addition, setting 
the point in the result in the same line with the other points. 

Fmd the value of — 

1. 2-41 + 19-8752 + 130076 + 9-3213 + 2001. 

2. 13-95 + 2 00027 + 012346 + 16 921 + 31027. 

3. 29 87692 + 84-27691 + '02385 + -2469879. 

4. 13-24976 + 1498761 + 3456 + 898769. 
6. 98-83241 + 15842 10 + 143912 + 98231. 

6. -002312 + -369841 + 27*9824 + -8236. 

7. 23-9842 + 3*96421 + 23-9120 + 3-9002. 

8. 39*2436 + 19*42121 + 39 2436 + 14*8721. 

9. 2007 + -048001 + 569*2 + 30*904006. 

10. 8*2437 + -9217603 + 4*3684 + 3292764. 

11. 9*3243 + -8698621 + 6*9912 + 0076982. 

12. 3-2431 + -923840 + -0004 + 02 + 6131. 



STJBTEACTION OF DECIMALS. 

8. In subtracting decimals we proceed as in simple subtraction, 
taking care to keep the points under each other, and the point in 
the result in the same line with the other points. 

Find the value of — 

1. -8246 - -2102, 24*3216 — 2000021. 

2. 321-982 — 12*000021, 89*8909 — 21*0002798. 

3. 29*841 — 130026, 81*3002 — 14*0021. 

4. 32001 - 1-0000001, 35*3296 — 14010L 

5. 21*325 - 19*0001, 29*351 - 14*96. 

6. 231-00125 - 14*00379, 28*36 - 20007. 

7. 89*321 - 21*2476, 2914 - 102125. 

8. 32114 — 2-321, 321*9 — 2*3213. 

9. 298-160 - 1-0001, 19-0002 - 30010019. 
10. 8*90 — -20000, 3-91 - 2*0001. 

IL 3-15 — 2-001, 8*841 — 1*2002. 
12. 3-19 - 1-2121, 9-991 - 1*3212. 
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MULTIPLICATION OP DECIMALS. 

4. In multiplying decimals we proceed as in ordinary multipli- 
cation, marking off in the product as many decimal places as 
there are in the multiplier and multiplicand together. Thus, — 

8-24 X 2-6 = 3-24 
25 

1620 

648 

8-100 Ans. 8-1. 

The reason of this is seen : 3*24 x 2*5 = j^ x ^ 



324 



_5 _ 824 _S1 _ g.^ 



20 X 10 40 10 
rind the value of — 

1. 22-6 X 8-9, 19-6 x 315, 39-24 x 819, 2003 x 8-6. 

2. -0003 X -001, 18-006 x 18, 18001 x 18*001, 19-54 x 89. 

3. -327 X -26, 221-75 x 18-91, 38425 x 219, 3286 x 14. 

4. 271 X 111, 14-62 x 1-003, 17*94 X 2001, 188 x 3*2. 
6. 21-525 X 80 08, 192*8 X 0198, 2365 x 0024, '0078x19. 
6. -17232 X -91', 14-6 x 0243, 18*9 X 2361, 007 x 31. 



DIVISION OF DECIMALS. 

5. In dividing decimals we proceed as in ordinary division, 
marking off in the quotient as many decimal places as are equal 
to the difference of the number in the dividend and divisor. The 
reason of this is seen, as it is the reverse of the rule for 
multiplication. 

Or if the divisor is not a whole number, we may remove the 
decimal point altogether, and move the point in the dividend as 
many places to the right as there are decimals in the divisor ; 
then we divide, and when we arrive at the decimal point in the 
dividend, we place a decimal point in the quotient. 

Ciphers may be added to the right of the dividend when there 
is a remainder, and the division prolonged to any extent. 

A whole number ending in ciphers when used as a divisor may 
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lose the ciphers if we move the decimal point one place to the 
left for each cipher withdrawn. Thus '92 -j- 40 becomes '092 -^ 4. 
Pind the value of — 

1. 19-24 -4- 8-9, 190036 -r- 20, 60 3256 4- 126. 

2. 3219 -t- 4-32, 36025 -f- 182, 2989624 -^ 79. 

3. 30097 -r- 009, 94*62 -^ 0031, 89*3612 -=- '456. 

4. 157*92 -^ 0325, 119*451 -r- 36*1, 00964 -r -91. 

5. 42*3 ^ 26, 159 0062 ^ 40, 2*0369 h- 27. 

6. 39*81 ^ 23-1, 69*9413 -^ 32, 63*3692 -^ 231. 



TO EEDTJCE A FRACTION TO A DECIMAL. 

6. A fraction equals the numerator divided by the denominator. 
Any fraction then may be expressed in the form of a decimal by 
dividing the numerator by the denominator. 

If the denominator be 10, or any power of 10, we can at once 
express it as a decimal by placing the point as many places to the 
left as there are ciphers in the divisor. 

Thus ^ z= -35, and ^ = 3*51. 

Sometimes the divisor will not terminate, but the same figures 
will be repeated over again. Decimals of this kind are called 
circulating, repeating, or recurring decimals, and the part repeated 
is called the period. The period is not repeated again, but dots 
are set over first and last of the figures that recur. 

When the period begins directly after the decimal point, the 
circulator is called jpure ; when it occurs elsewhere, it is called a 
mixed circulator. 

Eeduce to decimals — 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 



9 8 24 84 11 33 7 8 
TTTJ TTj TWf 7 > 2^¥> T^> Tir> TS^* 




9 2 83 18 33 18 7 133 
¥T> 7> TJ^' 11> T5T> ¥ > ^T> IT • 




2 8 121 144 27 33 123 30 




1002 8769 2368 8241 821 8900' 8303 
Sdl > 84 > Sfi > ^T > 27 > 1002> ITT > 


*ll' 


226 371 808 430 064 872 897 241 




324 961 243 379 80003 624 891 327 
i8T> 5^ 3n:> FY> 102 > T^> ¥T> Tff- 
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TO YINB THE VALUE OF A DECIMAL OF A GUVEN 
• FEACTION. 

7. Multiply the given decimal by the number of figures con- 
tained in the next denomination to that in which the decimal 
is expressed ; the last figure will be a whole of that denomination, 
and so on. Thus 

Find the value of £375 = 3-75 

20 
1500 = £3 16s. 
Find the value of the following: — 
' 1. £-24, £-3841, -382 of a shilling, '24 of a guinea. 

2. '32 acres, '63 yards, '96 perches, '152 acres. 

3. £007, 1298., -372^, £263. 

4. •42of£l, -6243 of £1, 23987 of £L 

6. 23-41 of a day, 19 of a year, 23 98 of a month. 

6. 44-923 of lljd., '82 of 9s. 6d., 378 of a guinea. 

7. 8-276 of 9s. 2d., -24 of 18s., 1245 of 14d. 



TO EEDUCE ONE QUANTITY TO THE DECIMAL 
OF ANOTHER 

8. Example: — ^Eeduce 6id. to the decimal of a shilling. 
Here 6id. =13 halfpence _. .g^,^ 
Is. = 24 do. 

Eeduce — 

1. 9s. 2d. to the dec. of 1 guinea, 3s. 4d. to the dec. of £1. 

2. 3 qrs. 3 lbs. to the dec. of 1 cwt., 8 sq.ft. to the dec. of 12 sq. in. 

3. 2 wks. Q\ days to the dec. of 1 month, 19 hrs. 15 min. to the 
dec. of a week. 

4. 2 miles 3 yds. to the dec. of one league, 3^ guineas to the 
dec. of £200. 

5. 2 r. 5 p. to the dec. of an acre, 80 days to the dec. of a year. 

6. 98. 7Jd. to the dec. of £2, 6s. 44d. to the dec. of £10. 

7. 3s. 2d. to the dec. of £15, 8s. 9d. to the dec. of £3. 

8. 9 oz. 16 drams to the dec. of 2 lbs., 84 lbs. to the dec. of 
4 qrs. 

9. 24 drams to the dec. of 3 oz., 98 lbs. to the dec. of 120 cwt. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

1. Knd a fourth proportional to 3*6, -046, and '72. 

2. Multiply I of -^ by A Of ^ 

3. Divide VA' by I,^. 

4. Find the value of 87624 + 7-3021 4- 9-2468 ^ 7-800. 

6. Multiply the sum of 6081 and -3217 by -02186, and divide 
the product by '27. 

6. Divide 1*3 by 2, % and '0001, and find tiie product of the 
quotients. 

•02 -32 



7. Simplify 2 



33 



8. Find the value of 3-6214 of a cwt. 

9. Find the value of 1*3245 of £9. 

10. Find the value of 1-7692 of £S 28. 9d. 

11. Beduce 198. 2d. to the decimal of £5. 
.12. Express £8 6s. 2id. as a decimal of £1. 

13. Find the value of 05 of £18 68. 9d., and reduce the result 
to the decimal of £l. 

14. What decimal of a square mile is 1 acre F 

15. Simplify ^^ + 8-9-2-31 x i|. 

16. Eeduce 2 + 4 + ^ + -^ to a decimal form. 

17. Eeduce 1 rood 27 perches to the decimal of an acre. 

18. How many French metres, each equal to 39*37 English 
inches, are there in 5 miles 5 furlongs 12 yards ? 

19. Express V of a guiaea as a decimal of £9. 

20. Beduce ^ of a guinea to the decimal of 45 shillings. 

21. Multiply -498 by 00652. 

22. Find a third proportional to 4 and 10*27. 

23. Subtract 279 of a guinea from -624 of a sovereign. 

24. How many yards of mattiug at |^ wide will cover a floor 
24 feet long, 21 broad ? and what will he the expense at *2d. per 
yard? 

25. Find the value of 18*27 lbs. at 9f d. per lb. 

26. Find the difference between £982 and £-123. 

27. Find the exact value of -0025 of £1. 

28. Find the exact value of -03006. 
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29. Eeduce *09609 to a vulgar fraction. 

30. Divide 45 by '24!. 

31. Find the exact value of £75. 

dj. iLeauce ^ ^^^^ ^ » ^ .^j^ ana ■^■^^j + .^i-g^. 

33. Express the following sums as decimal coinage : 6d., 7d., 
7H, 8d., and lid. 

34. Divide -002789854 by -02374, and add to the product ^. 

35. How many gallons of water, each equal to 234*791 cubic 
inches, will a cistern hold, which is 7 fb. 6 in. long, 3 ft. wide, and 
3 ft. 5 in. deep ? 

36. Multiply 9*65 by 9-65, and again by 9-65. 

37. What is the difference between £-43 and £43 1 

38. How many -2 in. cubes may be cut out of an 18 in. cube ? 

39. Add together -182 of a guinea, '2187 of a sovereign, 234 of 
a shilling, and -97 of a penny. 

40. Find a fourth proportional to 4|^, 2-75, and 12^. 

41. Complete the following proportion : ^ : 4*5 : 1 3|^ : some 
No. 

42. Simplify (3129 + 1-23) x (2-91 - -025) -r -0021. 

43. Express 17 cwt. as the decimal of a ton, and also of 2 tons 
19 qrs. 

44. Multiply the sum of 2021 and 2*367 by -2012, and divide 
the product by 18. 

2* 

45. Find the value of f X ^^oa ^ :02i^ + -^ x 3.45. 

46. Find the value of -300694 of a day. 

. 47. If a lb. of sugar cost 0762 of 12s., what is the value of 
•0625 cwt.? 

48. Find the value of 3-5s. + 2*9 of 23-75b. - ^ of £1. 

49. Multiply 6s. Ojd. by 85325, and divide £152 by -94. 
60. Find the value of -285714 of £60 + 6-857142s. 

51. Eeduce 2| and ^wr ^ decimals; and 2-05 to a vulgar 
fraction. 

52. If an ounce of gold be worth £61*00990, what is the value 
of a bar of gold weighing 1-683000 lbs. P 

53. Find the value of 6*275 of £100, and add to it ^ of £1. 

54. Eeduce £1*75 to the decimal of £10, and divide the answer 
by 20. 

55. Find the sum of £1-12 + 2*06258. + 8*236 crowns. 

56. Find the value of 9-25 of a guinea + £18-2. 
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67. Eeduce to decimals ^^, |4» 1t> *^^ fl- 

68. Find the value of £1-96, 2-3458., and 9-29d. 

69. Eeduce £1*96 to the decimal of 5 guineas. 

60. Find the value of £3*135 + 9*24 crowns + 8s. 6d. 
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